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INTRODUCTION 


The beginnings of rhetoric—the Homeric poems—Themi- 
stocles and Pericles—the influence of the Sophists—Sicily 
the birthplace of rhetoric as an art—the Western or Sicilian 
school (Corax—Tisias—Gorgias—A gathon—Polus—Licym- 
nius — Evenus — Alcidamas — Lycophron — Polycrates — 
Callippus — Pamphilus) — Thrasymachus— the Hastern or 
Ionic school (Protagoras—Prodicus—Hippias—Theodorus— 
Theodectes)—decay of rhetoric—Demetrius of Phalerum— 
treatment of rhetoric in Plato’s Gorgias and Phaedrus— 
other rhetorical works by Aristotle—date of the Rhetoric— 
Aristotle and Demosthenes—Aristotle and Isocrates—the 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum—text of the Rhetoric. 


Rueroric, in the general sense of the use of language 
in such a manner as to impress the hearers and in- 
fluence them for or against a certain course of action, 
is as old as language itself and the beginnings of 
social and political life. It was practised and highly 
esteemed among the Greeks from the earliest times. 
The reputation of Odysseus and Nestor as speakers, 
the reply of Achilles to the embassy entreating him 
to take the field again, the trial-scene represented on 
the shield of Achilles, bear witness to this, and justify 
the opinion of the ancient Greeks that Homer was 
the real father of oratory. After the age of Homer 
and Hesiod and the establishment of democratic in- 
stitutions, the development of industry and com- 
merce and the gradually increasing naval power of 
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Athens compelled statesmen to beeome orators. 
Themistocles and Pericles were the foremost states- 
men of their time. The former, although not 
specially distinguished for eloquence, was regarded 
as a most capable speaker ; the latter was a great 
orator. It is much to be regretted that none of his 
speeches has survived ; but some idea of their lofty 
patriotism may be gained from those put into his 
mouth by Thucydides, while the genuine fragments, 
several of which have been preserved in Aristotle, 
are characterized by impressive vividness. 


The next step in the development of Greek prose 
and Rhetoric must be set down to the credit of the 
Sophists. Whatever opinion may be held, from a 
moral standpoint, of the teaching of these much- 
discussed professors of wisdom and of its effects on 
the national life and character, it is generally con- 
ceded that they have a claim to be considered the 
founders of an artificial prose style, which ultimately 
led to the highly-finished diction of Plato and Demo- 
sthenes. It is usual to make a distinction between 
eastern (Ionic) and western (Sicilian) sophistical 
rhetoric, the representatives of the former paying 
attention chiefly to accuracy (op6voérea), those of 
the latter to beauty (evéreia), of style. 


The birthplace of Rhetoric as an art was the island 
of Sicily. According to Cicero,* Aristotle, no doubt 
in his lost history of the literature of the subjeet 
(Lvvaywyy Texvov), gives the following account of 
its origin. After the expulsion of the “ tyrants ” 
(467 B.c.), a number of civil processes were insti- 


9 Cicero, Brutus, xii. 46. 
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tuted by citizens, who had been previously banished 
and then returned from exile, for the recovery of 
property belonging to them which had been illegally 
confiscated by the tyrants. This made it necessary 
for the claimants to obtain assistance from others, 
and the Sicilians, “an acute people and born con- 
troversialists,’’ supplied the want in the persons of 
Corax and Tisias (both of Syracuse), who drew up a 
system which could be imparted by instruction, and 
a set of rules dealing with such questions as were 
likely to arise. These two may therefore claim to 
have been the founders of technical Rhetoric, al- 
though Aristotle, in an early lost work called the 
Sophist, gives the credit to the philosopher Empedo- 
cles, whose pupil Gorgias is said to have been. 
—~Corax @ was the author of the first of the numerous 
“ Arts”? (réyvat, handbooks of Rhetoric), and to 
him is attributed the definition of it as “ the artificer 
of persuasion” (reifots dypsovpyds). The speech 
was divided into three parts—exordium (zpooiptov), 
arguments constructive and refutative (ay@ves), and 
epilogue (éw{Aoyos), or into five, with the addition of 
narrative (dujyio1s), which followed the exordium, 
and wapexBdoes.2 It may be assumed that he 
also wrote speeches® for his clients to learn and 
deliver in the courts, as it was no doubt the rule in 

@ The sophists and rhetoricians here mentioned are limited 
(with the exception of Demetrius of Phalerum) to those whose 
names actually occur in the /hetorie. 

’ Apparently not to be understood in the more usual 
senses of ** perversions ”’ (of forms of government), or ‘‘digres- 
sions’ (in a book or speech), but in that of ‘ auxiliaries,” 
subsidiary aids to the speech (pos émtxovpiav trav Neyouevwn, 
quoted in Stephanus, Thesaurus, from the Prolegomena to 


Hermogenes). 
¢ Such writers were called “ logographers”’ (see ii. 11.7). 
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Syracuse, as at Athens, that the litigant should at 
least create the impression that he was conducting 
his own case. 


aor 


on his embassy to Athens. He laid even greater 
stress than his master on the argument from prob- 
ability (etxds) which he regarded as more valuable 
than truth 4 

Goratas of Leontini (c. 483-375 B.c.) first attracted 
the attention of Greece proper when he visited 
Athens as an ambassador (427 B.c.) from his native 
place, with the object of obtaining assistance against 
Syracuse. His view of rhetoric was that it was only 
that his only object was to make his pupils skilful 
rhetoricians, able to speak on every subject, either 
for or against, and not, like certain other sophists, 
to teach them virtue or wisdom. ‘This made him 
pay greater attention to the style than to the subject 
matter of his discourses. In addition to fragments 
of these, from which there are several quotations 
preserved in the Ithetoric, two extant orations (£n- 
comium of Helen and Defence of Palamedes) are now 
generally considered to be his. An “ Art” of Rhe- 
toric has also been assigned to him. Regarded as 
the creator of artificial Greek prose, his writings were 
distinguished by flowery ornamentation, poetieal 
colouring, unusual phraseology (as shown in the use 
of rare, compound, and poetical words), and many 


4 On the relation of a fragment in Dorie (Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, iii. p. 27) to the réyvar of Corax and Tisias see W. 
R. Roberts in Classical Review, Feb. 190-4. 
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new rhetorical figures, for the employment of which 
the contemptuous term “ to gorgiaze ”’ was invented. 
He further introduced an artificial and symmetrical 
structure of sentences and periods, which gave the 
impression of metre. According to Diodorus Siculus 
(xii. 53), the Athenians were astounded at his un- 
common style, his use of antitheses, his evenly 
balanced clauses of equal length, and the similarity 
of the (beginnings or) endings of words. Gomperz ® 
remarks that the English counterpart of the style of 
Gorgias is euphuism. In the Platonic dialogue, in 
the first part of which Gorgias takes a prominent 
part, it is noticeable that he is treated more leniently 
than might have been expected, considering Plato’s 
opinion of rhetoric as taught and practised by him 
and his successors. 

AGATHON (c. 447-401 B.c.), an Athenian, was by 
profession a tragedian. His beauty and affected 
manners made him the butt of the comic poets.2 A 
pupil of Gorgias, he imitated the flowery language, 
antitheses, and parallelisms of his master, and was 
fond of using the rhetorical figure antonomasia, the 
use of an epithet or patronymic instead of the name 
of a person. His first victory with a tragedy at the 
Lenaea is celebrated in the Platonic dialogue Sym- 
posium, in which he is one of the interlocutors. 

Potus, of Agrigentum, the favourite pupil of 
Gorgias, is one of the interlocutors in the Platonic 
Gorgias. In this he is attacked by Socrates, and the 
special attention paid by him to the ornamentation 
of his speeches and his affected style are severely 
criticized. He was the author of an “ Art,” of 


&* Greek Thinkers, i. 478 (Eng. tr.). 
> Aristophanes, Thesmophoriazusae, 100. 
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which some fragments are preserved in Plato and 
Aristotle. 

Licymnius, pupil of Gorgias and a dithyrambie 
poet, was the author of an “‘ Art.” He invented a 
number of unnecessary technical terms,? and classified 
nouns under the heads of the proper, compound, 
synonymous or quasi-synonymous, and single words 
or periphrases intended to take the place of nouns 
(Kipia, ovvOera, ddeAdd, eriOera). By some he is 
considered to be a different person from the dithy- 
rambic poet. 

Evenus, of Paros, elegiac poet and sophist, contem- 
porary of Socrates, wrote an ‘‘ Art” and rhetorical 
rules or examples in verse.® 

Aucipamas, of Elaea in Aeolis in Asia Minor, was 
the pupil and successor of Gorgias, the chief and last 
representative of his rhetorical school. A rival and 
opponent of Isocrates, against whom his treatise On 
the Sophists (now generally accepted as genuine), is 
directed, he lays stress upon the superiority of ex- 
tempore speeches to those written out. His writings 
are characterized by a bombastic style, excessive use 
of poetical epithets and phrases, and far-fetched 
metaphors. They are drawn upon in the Rhetoric 
(iii. 3. 1) to illustrate the “ frigid ” or insipid style. 

Another critic © describes his style as rather coarse 
and commonplace (xotvétepov). He was also the author 
of an“ Art” and of a show-speech Messeniacus,? a 
reply to the Archidamus of Isocrates. 

Lycopuron, pupil of Gorgias, and, like Aleidamas, 
condemned in the Rhetoric for the frigidity of his style. 
¢ Rhetoric, iii. 12.2; Plato, Phaedrus, 267 c. 
> Phaedrus, 267 nz. 

° Dion. Halic., De /saeo, xix. (v.L. xevdrepov, “* emptier ’’). 

4 Rhetoric, i. 13. 2. 
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He appears to have specially affected the use of 
periphrases. He declared that the accident of noble 
birth was utterly valueless, and described law as 
merely a compact, “ a mutual guarantee among men 
that justice will be preserved.” @ 

Potycrates, of Athens, sophist and rhetorician, 
contemporary of Isocrates, whose displeasure he 
incurred by his Defence of Busiris and Accusation of 
Socrates. The former is criticized by Isocrates in his 
Busiris and its defects pointed out. A Panegyric on 
Helen, formerly attributed to Gorgias, is by some 
considered the work of Polycrates. He also wrote 
eulogies on such trifling subjects as mice (Ihetoric, 
ii. 24. 6), pots, salt, pebbles. He appears to have at 
one time enjoyed a certain reputation as an orator, 
but Dionysius of Halicarnassus severely censures his 
style, describing him as “empty in things that 
matter, frigid and vulgar in epideictic oratory, and 
without charm where it is needed.” ? 

Of Caxurppus and Pampnitus, each the writer of 
an “ Art,” nothing more seems to be known than the 
reference to them in the Ithetoric.© They are said 
to have paid special attention to skill in drawing 
conclusions. 

THrasymacnus, of Chalcedon (c. 457-400 B.c.), 
sophist and rhetorician, was regarded as the inventor 
of the “ mixed ” style of oratory, half-way between 
the varied and artificially-wrought style of Antiphon 
and Thucydides and the plain and simple style of 
Lysias. Its excellence consisted in condensing the 
ideas and expressing them tersely, which was especi- 
ally necessary in genuine rhetorical contests. Al- 
though he rounded off his sentences in periods, 


@ Politics, iii. 9. 8. > De Isaeo, 20. ¢ ji, 23. 21, 
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marked by a paeanic rhythm? at the beginning and 
the end, he by no means favoured the reduction of 
prose to rhythmical verse. He was the first to direct 
attention to the importance of delivery (trdxpiocts). 
In addition to an “ Art,” and a work on common- 
places (dpoppui, starting-points ; or, resources), he 
wrote ‘‘ Compassion.speeches,”’ ® intended to excite 
the emotions of the hearers, a method of persuasion 
to which he attached great importance. 


The rhetoricians mentioned above, with the ex- 
ception of Thrasymachus, may be regarded as repre- 
sentatives of the Sicilian or western school. A brief 
account may here be given of the best known sophists 
(the name by which they distinguished themselves 
from the mere rhetorician) belonging to Greece 
proper and the eastern colonies. 

Protacoras (c. 485-415 s.c.), of Abdera, was a fre- 
quent visitor to Athens and a friend of Pericles. He 
was the author of the famous dictum, “‘ Man is the 
measure of all things,” that is, there is no such thing 
as absolute truth, but things are such as they appear 
to one who perceives them. He was the first to 
enter upon the scientific study of language, and 
wrote on accuracy of style (6pGoerea)*; he also 
distinguished the genders of nouns,? the tenses and 
moods of verbs, and the varions modes and forms of 
address (interrogation, response, command, entreaty). 
He taught his pupils to discuss commonplaces from 


@ See Rhetoric, \ti. 8. 4-6. 

b PRhetoric, iil. 1. 73 ep. Plato, Phaedrus, 267 c. 

¢ Others take this to mean that he adopted a simple or 
straightforward style as contrasted with the affected Sicilian 
rhetoric (Thompson on Phaedrus, 267 c). 

4 See iii. 5. 5 note. 
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opposite points of view and the art of making 
the weaker (worse) cause appear the stronger, by 
which success in a case which otherwise appeared 
hopeless was frequently attained. ‘The first to call 
himself a sophist, he was the first teacher who de- 
manded a fee for his instruction. His character is 
severely handled in the Platonic dialogue cailed arcver 
him, and his theory of knowledge attacked in the 
Theaetetus. 

Propicus, of Ceos, an island in the Aegean, is best 
known for his moral apologue of the Choice of Her- 
cules (between virtue and vice). The date of his 
birth and death is uncertain, but he was at any rate 
junior to Protagoras. He paid special attention to 
the use of synonyms and the accurate distinction of 
words of kindred meaning. 

Hirepras, of Elis, depicted in the two Platonic 
dialogues (of doubtful genuineness), was a veritable 
polymath. His numerous studies embraced grammar 
and the cultivation of a correct and elevated style of 
expression. - He also interested himself in political 
matters, and, by comparing the forms of government 
and institutions of different states, laid the foundation 
of political science. 

Tueoporus (fl. c. 412 B.c.), of Byzantium, is men- 
tioned by Plato * as a most excellent “ tricker-out ” 
of speeches (Aoyodaidudos). He was the author of 
an “‘ Art,’”’ and invented a number of new terms or 
“ novelties ”’ (katvd), introducing additional divisions 
of the speech. According to Cicero,’ Lysias once 
gave lessons in rhetoric, but abandoned it for writing 
forensic speeches for others, on the ground that 


@ Phaedrus, 266; Cicero, Orator, xii. 39. 
> Brutus, xii. 48. 
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Theodorus was more subtle than himself in techni-ié* 


v 
feats 
Dae 2 


calities, although feebler in oratory. Key 


Tueopecres (c. 380-344 B.C); of Phaselis in Pam- 24%: 
phylia, Greek tragic poet and rhetorician, was the ¢% 
pupil of Isocrates and an intimate friend of Aristotle. 
He at first wrote speeches for litigants, but later . 
tumed his attention to tragedy. He Is said to have % 
written at least fifty dramas. The Mausolus was = 
written at the request of Artemisia, widow of the § 
prince of Caria, to be recited at his funeral. Theo- : 
dectes was the author of an “ Ayt in both prose and 3 
verse, and is coupled by Dionysius of Halicarnassus a i 
with Aristotle as the author of the division of the ; 
parts of speech into nouns, verbs, and connecting ; 
particles (conjunctions). He agreed with Aristotle | 
ag to the use of the pacanic rhythm, and supported 
the view that prose should be rhythmical, but not 
metrical.2 His extraordinary memory and skill in 
solving puzzles were celebrated. 


After Greece had lost her freedom and Athens 
her independence as the result of the battle of 
Chaeronea (338), political oratory gradually declined, 
its place being subsequently taken by the rhetoric 
of the schools, characterized by a highly artificial 
and exaggerated style, the so-called Asianism. 
Mention may be made, however, of Demetrius of 
Phalerum (c. 350-283 p.c.), appointed ruler of Athens 
by Cassander (317-307 Bc.)e versatile writer, 
he was the author of historical, political, and 
philosophical treatises, collections of the fables of 
Acsop and noteworthy moral maxims (xpetar), and 


@ Demosthenes, 48 3 Quintilian, i. 4. 18. 
» For the Theodectea (Rhetoric, iii. 9. 9) see later. 
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of a lost treatise on Rhetoric in two books.* The 
work On Interpretation, dealing with the different 
kinds of style, the period, hiatus, and rhetorical 
figures, which has come down to us under his name, 
is really of much later date. According to Cicero,? 
“he was the first who altered the character of oratory, 
rendering it weak and cffeminate, and preferred to 
be thought agreeable rather than dignified. His 
flow of language is calm and placid, embellished by 
metaphor and metonymy. But his speeches scem 
to me to have a genuine Attic flavour.” Quintilian 
says: ‘although he was the first to alter the style 
of oratory for the worse, | must confess that he 
was an able and cloquent speaker, and deserves to 
be remembered as almost the last of the Attic orators 
worthy to be called by that name.” ° 

The writers of the “ Arts’ which preceded the 
great work of Aristotle had almost entirely devoted 
their attention to forensic oratory, adapted to the 
requirements of the law courts, for which delibera- 
tive oratory, the language of the public assembly, 
although the nobler of the two, was neglected. Epi- 
deictic or display oratory 4 may certainly be said to 


* A list of his works is given in the life of him by Diogenes 
Laértius. > Brutus, ix. 38, Ixxxii. 285s; Orator, xxvii. 92. 

© Inst. Orat. x. i. 80. 

@ The chief object of epideictic or show-speeches was to 
give pleasure to the hearers, whose function in regard to 
them is defined (I?hetoric, i. 3. 2) as that of ‘‘crities”’ of the 
intellectual performance and ability of the speaker, rather 
than that of “judges”? of anything of serious importance, 
as in deliberative and forensic oratory. Funeral orations 
and speeches at the great public assemblies come under this 
head (see also iii. 12. 5). Quintilian (dnst. Orat. iii. 8. 7) 
says that the only result or gain in epideictic oratory is 
praise, not anything of practical value. 
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have existed since the time of Gorgias, but it is not 
spoken of as being on an equality with the two other 
branches. ‘The creator of a systematic and scientific 
‘‘ Art” of Rhetorie is Aristotle. The unsatisfactory 
character of previous productions, whose compilers 
had neglected the all-important subject of “ proofs ” 
and confined themselves chiefly to appeals to the 
emotions and things irrelevant to the matter in 
hand, induced him to attack the subject from the 
point of view of a philosopher and psychologist, not 
from that of the mere rhetorician, which assuredly 
Aristotle was not. 


Two of the Platonic dialogues, the Gorgias and the 
Phaedrus, deal more or less with the subject of 
rhetoric, although they differ as to the manner in 
which it is discussed and in the attitude adopted 
towards it. In the Gorgias, the earlier dialogue, the 
discussion mainly turns upon the meaning of the 
term—the nature_of rhetorie not its value, and vari- 
ous definitions proposed are critically examined, 
amended, or narrowed down. Rhetoric is the arti- 
ficer of persuasion, and its function is to persuade the | 
unintelligent multitude in the law courts and publie : 
assemblies in regard to Justice and injustice. But | 
the result of such persuasion is not the acquisition of 
knowledge ; it merely produces belief, which is - 
sometimes false, sometimes true, whereas knowledge :- 
is always true. The time at the speaker’s disposal is | 
not sufficient for the thorough discussion of such im-* 
portant subjects that leads to truth. Nevertheless, 
the practised rhetorician will be more successful than 
the expert in persuading his hearers on any subject 
whatever, even such matters as the building of walls 
XViii 
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and dockyards, although he knows nothing about 
them. It is sufficient for him to have acquired the 
power of persuasion, which will enable him to con- 
vince an ignorant audience that he knows more than 
those who possess real knowledge. ‘This is sufficient 
to show the great power of the rhetorician, which 
must not, however, be abused; but if it is, the 
teacher cannot be blamed. 

Socrates himself, being asked to give zs definition 
of rhetoric, replies that it is not an art at all, but a 
mere knack of gratifying and pleasing the hearer. 
It is a species of the genus flattery, like cookery (the 
art of making dainties), cosmetic (of adorning the 
person), and sophistic. Mind and body have, each 
of them, a really healthy condition and a condition 
that is only apparently healthy. The art that is 
concerned with the mind is the political art, its 
branches are legislation and justice ; that which is 
concerned with the body has no special name, its 
branches are gymnastic and medicine. Each of 
these true arts has a sham counterpart; sophistic 
corresponding to legislation, rhetoric to justice, 
cosmetic to gymnastic, cookery to medicine. The 
end of the true arts is what is good for mind or body ; 
of the false, immediate gratification. Rhetoric is 
not a true art, and the power of the rhetorician is of 
the slightest, since he can only carry out what seems 
to him to be best, not what he really wishes to attain 
—happiness and well-being. The paradoxes, that 
it is worse to do wrong than to suffer wrong, and that 
it is better for the wrongdoer to be punished than to 


¢ Aristotle (Ithetoric, i. 1. 13) points out that the objection 
that rhetoric may be abused is applicable to everything 
that is good and useful, except virtue. 
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escape punishment, lead to the conclusion that the 
only use of rhetoric is, if we have done wrong, to 
enable us to accuse ourselves (and similarly our 
parents, children, friends, or country) and to bring 
our misdeeds to light, that we may be punished and 
healed ; but, if an enemy is the offender, to prevent 
his being punished, so that he may spend the rest 
of his life in misery. 

The difference between Plato’s treatment of 
rhetoric in the Phaedrus and in the Gorgias and his 
attitude towards it are obvious.¢ The latter dealt 
chiefly with various definitions of rhetorie and _ its 
nature as expounded by its professors ; the former 
is a philosophical theory of rhetoric as it ought to be, 
if it is to justify its claim to be considered a true art. 
It is not an out-and-out condemnation of sophistical] 
rhetoric. Although the rules contained in the 
“Arts” of Thrasymachus, Theodorus, and others 
are rejected as absurd and useless, it is admitted that 
there is some practical benefit in its teaching.2 But 
it is unsystematic and, not being based upon truth, 
cannot be properly called an art, but is merely a 
preliminary training. 

The basis of the discussion is an erotic speech by 
Lysias (read by Phaedrus), which is criticized by 
Socrates with the object of showing the superiority 
of his own speech and method. According to him, 
this is chiefly shown in the due observation of the 
two great principles of gencralization and division, 
which are effected by Dialectic, “ the coping-stonc 
of al] learning and the truest of all sciences,’’* to 

@ Cope, however, does not admit this. 

» On this ep. Lthetoric, i. 1. 12. 

¢ Republic, 534". On the relation of Rhetoric to Dialectic 
see Glossary. 
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whieh rhetorie is indebted for nearly everything of 
value that it eontains. 

But the most important point is that the founda- 
tion of true rhetoric is psychology, the seienee of 
mind (soul), as already hinted in the definition here 
aecepted by Plato (poxaywryia dua Aoywr, “ winning 
men’s minds by words,” as eontrasted with the vague 
meGovs Syprovpyds). The true rhetorieian is as- 
sumed to have already settled the question whether 
all mind is one, or multiform. If it is multiform, he 
must know what are its different varieties ; he must 
also be aequainted with all the different forms of 
argument, and know what particular forms of it are 
likely to be effective as instruments of persuasion 
in eaeh partieular case. But a merely theoretieal 
knowledge of this is not sufficient; he must have 
praetieal experienee to guide him, and must be 
able to deeide without hesitation to whieh elass 
of mind his hearers belong and to seize the 
opportune moment for the employment of eaeh 
kind of diseourse. A knowledge of the various 
rhetorical styles and figures of diction is also a 
useful aecessory. 

In view of these facts, the three (in partieular the 
first two) books of Aristotle’s Ithetoric have been 
described as “ an expanded Phaedrus.’’* Thus, the 
first book deals with the means of persuasion, the 
logieal proofs based upon dialeetie ; the second with 
the psyehologieal or ethical proofs, based upon a 
knowledge of the human emotions and their eauses, 
and of the different types of eharaeter. The ques- 
tions of style and arrangement (which are only 
cursorily alluded to in the Phaedrus in reference to 


¢ Thompson, Introduction, p. xx. 
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the superiority of oral to written instruetion) are 
treated, but less fully, in the third book. 


In addition to the Rhetoric, Aristotle was the author 
of severa] other rhetorical works, which have been 
lost. Six of these are mentioned in the Life of him 
by Diogenes Laértius: (1) A collection of previous 
“ Arts” of Rhetorie (Luvaywy7) vexvov), a kind of 
literary history of the subject ¢; (2) a dialogue ealled 
Gryllus, written in commemoration of his friend of 
that name, who was the son of Xenophon and fel] in 
the battle of Mantinea (362 B.c.) ; (3), (4), (5) simply 
called “ Arts ”’ of Rhetoric in two, one, and two books 
respectively ; (6) the T'heodectea (Ithetoric, iii. 9. 9). 
There has been considerable discussion as to the 
authorship of the last, but it is now generally agreed 
that it is an earlier work of Aristotle, re-edited later, 
dealing mainly with style and composition, and that 
he named it after his friend and pupil. Its identifica- 
tion with the Ithetorica ad Alexandrum is rejected. 


The date of the Ihetoric, which was written at 
Athens, is assigned to his second residence there 
(335-322), about 330 3.c. (at the earliest 335), al- 
though the exact year cannot be determined. The 
latest historical events which are referred to are: 
(ii. 23. 6) the embassy of Philip of Maeedon to the 
Thebans, asking for a free passage for his army 
through their territory, so that he might attaek 
Attica (Oct. Nov. 339); (ii. 23. 18) the peaee con- 
eluded at Corinth soon after the accession of Alex- 
ander (autumn, 336); (ii. 24. 8) the attribution by 


* Cicero, De Oratore, xxxviii. 160: librum, in quo exposuit 
dicendi artes omnium superiorum. 
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Demades of the responsibility for the misfortunes of 
Greece to Demosthenes, but there is nothing to 
show whether the reference is to a time before or 
after Chacronea. In this connexion it may be noted 
that the political opponents of Demosthenes de- 
clared that all that was best in his speeches was 
borrowed from Aristotle, whereas Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus ® endeavours to show that the Rhetoric was 
not written until after the delivery of the orator’s 
most important speeches. 

It is remarkable that Aristotle, while freely draw- 
ing upon Isocrates, whose name is mentioned seve: al 
times, to illustrate points of style, never once quotes 
from Demosthenes. The name of the latter oecurs 
three times in the Ithetoric : in iii. 4. 3 it is suggested 
that the Athenian general, not the orator, is meant ; 
in ij. 24. 8 it occurs in referenee to the fallacy of 
treating as a cause what is not really so; in ii. 25.3 
it is also doubtful whether the orator is referr ed to. 
Nothing is known of Nicanor, and if necessary to con- 
nect Demosthenes with the affair, it has been suggested 
to read Nicodemus, in whose murder he was suspeeted 
of being concerned (Demosthenes, Midzas, p. 549). 


Isoerates is most highly spoken of in the Phaedrus, 
but his relations with Aristotle were, according to 
ancient authorities, the reverse of friendly. The 
chief reason for this seems to have been that Aristotle 
had started a school of Rhetorie, which threatened to 
endanger the popularity of that of his older rival. 
Aecording to Cieero,® “ Aristotle, seeing that Iso- 
erates was prospering and had a number of dis- 
tinguished pupils (the result of having removed his 

¢ First Letter to Ammaeus (ed. W. R. Roberts), 1901. 

> De Oratore, iil. 35. 141. 
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disputations from forensic and political causes and 
transferred them to an empty elegance of style), 
himself suddenly changed the form of his teaching 
almost entirely, slightly altering a verse in the 
Philoctetes. ‘The original has, ‘ It is disgraceful to 
remain silent and allow barbarians to speak,’ where 
Aristotle substituted Jsocrates for barbarians. And 
so he ornamented and embellished the entire system 
of teaching rhetoric and united a knowledge of 
things with practice in speaking.”’ Further, Aristotle 
had attacked Isocrates, either in the Gryllus or the 
treatise on the different “ Arts’ of rhetoric, which 
ealled forth a lengthy reply from Cephisodorus, one 
of the pupils of Isoerates, in which various theories of 
Aristotle were criticized, and the philosopher himself 
stigmatized as a drunkard and a gourmandizer. Iso- 
crates himself is said to have entered the lists; for 
the reference to “three or four sophists of the 
common herd who pretended to know everything,” ° 
is supposed to be meant for Aristotle, who is also 
attacked in the fitth Letter of Isoerates. The numer- 
ous citations from Isoerates in the Rhetoric have been 
explained by the assumption that, in a revised edition 
of his work, Aristotle retained the examples of an 
earlier Ms., dating from a time (347) when Isoerates 
held the field and Demosthenes had not yet made 
his name. But the view is generally held that the 
Ithetortc was not published till at least ten years later, 
and in any case there seems no reason why a writer 
should not quote from the works of an unfriendly 
rival, if they seemed best suited for his purpose. 


A brief notice must here be given of the Ithetorica 


* A lost play of Kuripides. > Panathenaicus, 20. 
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ad Alexandrum, which gets its title from the admit- 
tedly spurious letter of dedication to the great 
Macedonian. More than half the length of our 
Rhetoric, it was formerly printed with Aristotle's 
works as his. Its genuineness was first doubted by 
Erasmus, followed by the well-known commentator 
Vittorio (Victorius), who did not hesitate to ascribe 
it to Anaximenes (c. 380-320), an historian and rhe- 
torician of the time of Alexander the Great, whose 
tutor and friend he was and his companion in his 
Persian campaigns. Anaximenes is said to have 
been the first to practise extempore speaking, to have 
devoted his attention to all three branches of Rhe- 
toric, and to have written an “ Art.”” The question 
of authorship is generally regarded as settled in 
favour of Anaximenes by the arguments of Spengel 
(who certainly is obliged to take considerable liberties 
in some passages of the text without ms. authority) 
and Wendland. Cope, whose Introduction to Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric contains a detailed analysis of the 
work and its language, and a full discussion of the 
question, supports Spengel’s view, while admitting 
that ‘“‘ the evidence for the authorship of Anaximenes 
is not quite all that could be desired.” His opinion 
of the work itself, which he says may be fairly called 
“ An Art of Cheating,” is in the highest degree un- 
favourable. 

Other views are: (1) That it is a genuine work of 
Aristotle. This is supported by the former Presi- 
dent of Corpus Christi College, Oxford.* (2) That 


it is a compilation by two, or even three hands, dating 


¢ Thomas Case (president 1904-1924), in his article 
** Aristotle’? in the eleventh edition of the Hncyclopedia 
Britannica. 
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at the earliest from the first or second century A.D., 
and showing such numerous and striking resemblances 
to the Ithetoric of Aristotle that it must have been 
based upon it.? (3) That it is a hodge-podge of very 
much later date. Other critics, however, maintain 
that the author (or authors) was unacquainted with 
Aristotle’s work, and that the resemblances between 
the two are not sufficiently strong to justify the 
theory of dependence. Further, the historical 
allusions in the Ad Alexandrum (regarded chronologic- 
ally) are taken to show that it preceded the [hetoric 
of Aristotle, and was written about 340 B.c. There is 
nothing about the relations of Athens with Philip 
and Alexander, but the Athenian naval league, 
Sparta, and Thebes are often mentioned. The 
latest event referred to is the defeat of the Carthagin- 
ians in Sicily by Timoleon (343). The beginning of 
the treatise is first definitely spoken of by Syrianus 
(In Hermogenem Commentaria, 133. 9) a Neo-Platonist 
of the fifth century a.p? 

Full information concerning the mss. of our 
Ithetoric and other matters connected with the text 
and arrangement of the work is given by A. Roemer 
in his critical edition (Teubner Scries, 1899). The 
oldest and by far the best of the first-class mss. is 
the Paris A*® of the eleventh century, which also 
contains the Poetics; those of the second class are 
all inferior. Midway between the two in point of 


* Barthélemy St. Hilaire, who includes it in his translation 
of the works of Aristotle, with a Prefaee in which he supports 
the above view. 

6’ For another aecount of the work consult Brzoska’s 
article Anaximenes in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyklopddie. 
To the Bibliography P. Wendland, Anazximenes von Lam- 
psakos, 1905, may be added. 
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value is placed the old Latin translation by William 
of Moerbeke (thirteenth century), which, being ex- 
tremely literal, is frequently of considerable service 
in determining the text of the original ms. from 
which the translation was made. It is not, however, 
to be taken for granted that this vetusta translatio 
(Vet. Tr.) reproduces the text of only one Ms. ; 
further, it may represent in places a marginal gloss 
or conjectural reading ; also, Moerbeke’s knowledge 
of Greek is said to have been very limited. The 
conclusion arrived at by Roemer (p. lxix) is that the 
present text represents the fusion of two copies of 
unequal length, the shorter of which contains a 
number of haphazard insertions by the copyist from 
the longer recension or alterations of his own. The 
original text has perished. 

The genuineness of the whole of Book III., which 
originally may have been an independent supple- 
ment, has been disputed, but it is now generally 
recognized as Aristotle’s. The numerous gaps, lack 
of connexion and arrangement ® (a common feature, 
indeed, of all the Aristotelian writings), and textual 
errors have been attributed to the unsatisfactory 
manner in which the reports of three different lectures 
were made and put together by his pupils and to the 
lecturer's own faulty enunciation. 

The present text (which makes no pretence of 
being a critical one) is based upon that of Bekker 
(Oxford, 1837), but numerous alterations, suggested 
by Roemer and others, have been incorporated. 
Several of these are also mentioned in the Notes to 
the Translation. 


@ Such as the position of ii. 18-26, which should properly 
come before 1-17. 
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“ To most of the books here mentioned the translator, in 
one way or another, desires to aeknowledge his obligations. 


He ought, perhaps, to mention that his translation was 
eompleted before he consulted those of Jebb and Welldon. 
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¢ It may be noted that Prof. W. R. Roberts, of Leeds, well 
known for his work in kindred fields, in the Preface to his 
edition of the Literary Letters of Halicarnassus, promises a 
critical and annotated edition of the Rhetoric with notes. 
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Notes : 
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Fragmenta, 1880-88. 





¢ Reference should also be made to Lyra Graeca (J. M. 
Edmonds, 1922, in the Loeb Classical Library). 
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(i) Rueroric is a counterpart of dialectic, which 
it resembles in being concerned with matters of 
common knowledge, and not with any special science. 
Rhetoric is also an art ; since it is possible to reduce 
to a system the means by which the rhetorician 
obtains success. Previous compilers of “ Arts” of 
Rhetoric have neglected enthymemes, which are “ the 
body ” of proof, and have confined themselves to 
appeals to the passions, which are irrelevant and only 
have the effect of biasing the judge. 

Although deliberative oratory is nobler than foren- 
sic, men prefer the latter, because it offers more 
opportunity for irrelevance and chicanery. 

‘The_rhetorical (as contrasted with the strictly 
scientific) method of demonstration is the enthy- 
meme, which is a kind of syllogism. ‘Therefore one 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the nature of the 
logical syllogism will be most likely to prove a master 
of enthymemes. 

However, notwithstanding the unsatisfactory 
nature of previous “ Arts,” rhetoric is undoubtedly 
useful: (1) when truth and justice fail through in- 
efficient advocates, the skilled rhetorician will set 
this right ; (2) it enables a man to state his case in 
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popular, not in scientific language, which would be 
unintelligible to some of his hearers ; (3) it enables 
him to prove opposites, and to refute an opponent 
who makes an unfair use of arguments ; (4) it pro- 
vides an efficient defence. If it be objected that it 
does much harm when unfairly used, this applies to 
every good thing, except virtue. 

(ii) Rhetoric may be defined as the faeulty of 
discerning the possible means of persuasion in each 
particular ease. These consist of proofs, which are 
(1) inartifieial (see xv.) ; () artificial. The latter 
are of three kinds: (1) ethical, derived from the 
moral character of the speaker ; (2) emotional, the 
object of which is to put the hearer into a certain 
frame of mind ; (3) logical, contained in the speech 
itself when a real or apparent truth is demonstrated. 
The orator must therefore be a competent judge of 
virtue and character; he must have a thorough 
knowledge of the emotions (or passions) ; and he must 
possess the power of reasoning. This being so, 
rhetoric must be considered as an offshoot of dialec- 
tic and of politics (including ethics). 

There are two kinds of logical proof: (1) dedue- 
tive—the enthymeme ; (2) inductive—the example. 
Enthymeme is a rhetorical syllogism, cxample a 
rhetorical induction. 

Rhetoric does not consider what is probable for 
individuals, but for certain classes of individuals ; 
and derives its material from the usual subjeets of 
deliberation, which are necessarily contingent, for 
no one deliberates about what is certain. Hence 
enthymeme and example are concerned with things 
which, generally speaking, admit of being otherwise 
than they are. 
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Knthymemes are formed from (1) probabilities ; 
(2) signs. Signs are of two kinds: (1) necessary 
(tekméria) ; (2) unnecessary, which have no distinctive 
name, and are related (a) as particular to universal, 
(6) as universal to particular. The example defined. 
Knthymemes are of two kinds : those which are de- 
duced from (1) general truths, (2) special truths— 
from general or special “ topics’ or commonplaces. 

(iii) There are three kinds of rhetoric, correspond- 
ing tothe three kinds of hearers; for the hearer 
must be either (1) a judge of the future; or (2) a 
judge of the past ; or (3) a mere “ spectator ”’ (critic) 
of the orator’s skill. Hence the three kinds of rhe- 
toric are: (1) deliberative ; (2) forensic; (3) epi- 
deictic. 
~~The business of the deliberative kind is to exhort 
or dissuade, its time the future, its end the expedient 
or the harmful: of the forensic to accuse or defend, 
its time the past, its end the just or the unjust ; of 
the epideictic praise or blame, its time the present 
(sometimes the past or the future), its end the noble 
or the disgraceful. 

All orators must, in addition, have ready for use a 
stock of propositions relating to the possible and the 
impossible ; to the truth (or the contrary) of a past 
or a future fact; to the great and small, and the 
greater and less. 

(iv) Deliberative oratory deals with contingent 
things, not with all, but only with such as are within 
our control; that which necessarily happens, or 
cannot possibly happen, is not a subject for con- 
sideration. Its most important topics are: (1) ways 
and means ; (2) war and peace ; (3) defence of the 
country ; (4) imports and exports ; (5) legislation. 
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(v) The aim of all men is happiness, which is the 
subject of all exhortation and dissuasion. Definition 
of happiness. Its component parts are: noble birth ; 
many and good friends; wealth; the blessing of 
many and good children; a good old age; health ; 
beauty ; strength; stature; athletic skill; a good 
reputation ; good fortune ; virtue. 

(vi) The special end of the deliberative orator 
is that which is expedient; and since that which 
is expedient is a good, he must establish the 
general principles of the good and the expedient. 
Definition of the good. Indisputable and disputable 
goods. 

(vii) The greater and less degree of the expedient 
and the good. 

(viii) The deliberative orator must also be ac- 
quainted with the different forms of government ; 
democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, monarchy, the 
ends of which are freedom, wealth, education in 
accordance with the constitution. An unrestricted 
monarchy is called a tyranny, and its end is persona] 
protection. 

(ix) Epedeictic oratory deals with praise or censure, 
the objects of which are the noble and the disgraceful, 
virtue and vice. (In discussing these, incidentally 
the orator will be able to produce a certain impres- 
sion as to his own moral character, the ethical kind 
of proof mentioned in ii.) 

The component parts of virtue are: justice, 
courage, self-control, magnificence, magnanimity, 
liberality, mildness, wisdom (both practical and 
speculative). 

Tor purposes of praise or censure qualities which 
are closely akin may be regarded as identical. We 
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should consider our audience, and praise that to 
which they attach special importance; and _ also 
endeavour to show that one whom we praise has 
acted with deliberate moral purpose, even in the 
case of mere coincidences and accidents. 

Praise and encomium differ, in that the former com- 
mends the greatness of a virtue, while the latter is 
concerned with the things actually achieved. 

Amplification also should be frequently made use 
of, and the person whom it is desired to praise should 
be compared with men of renown, or at any rate with 
other men generally. Amplification is most suitable 
to epideictic oratory; example to deliberative ; 
enthymeme to forensic. 

(x) Forensic oratory, which deals with accusation 
and defence, requires the consideration of (1) the 
motives of wrongdoing ; (2) the frame of mind of 
the wrongdoer ; (3) the kind of people to whom he 
does wrong. Wrongdoing is defined as voluntarily 
inflicting injury contrary to the law. A voluntary 
act is one committed with full knowledge and without 
compulsion, and as a rule with deliberate purpose. 
The causes of wrongdoing are depravity and lack of 
self-control. Its motives arise from human actions 
generally, which are voluntary or involuntary. There 
are four causes of voluntary action: habit, reason, 
anger, desire ; of involuntary action, three : chance, 
nature, compulsion. The motives of the first are 
the good or the apparently good, and the pleasant or 
the apparently pleasant. The good has been already 
discussed (vi.), so that it only remains to speak of 
the pleasant. 

(xi) Definition of the pleasant and a list of 
pleasant things. 
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(xii) The frame of mind of the wrongdoer, and the 
classes of people liable to suffer wrong. 

(xiii) Laws being special or general, so also are 
just and unjust acts, according as they affect the in- 
dividual or the community. Hence it is necessary 
to have an exact definition of acts of injustice, be- 
cause it often happens that a person, while admitting 
the commission of an act, will deny the description 
of it and its application. 

There are two kinds of rules in regard to just and 
unjust acts, written (prescribed by the laws) and un- 
written. ‘The latter refer to the excess of virtue or 
vice, involving praise or disgrace, honour or dis- 
honour; or they supply the omissions, voluntary or 
involuntary, in the written law. This supplementary 
justice is equity, defined as justice independent of 
the written law. “‘ Equitable ” acts are such as may 
be treated with leniency, and equity considers the 
intention or moral purpose of the agent rather than 
the act itself. 

(xiv) The degrees of wrongdoing. 

(xv) Inartificial proofs, which are specially adapted 
to forensic oratory, are five in number: laws, wit- 
nesses, contracts, torture, oaths. _ 


Book II 


(i) Since, in both deliberative and forensic oratory, 
it is a question of a decision being reached, the orator 
should consider, not only how to convince or persuade, 
but also how to create a certain impression of him- 
self, and to put the judge into a certain frame of 
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mind. ‘The former is more important in the assembly, 
the latter in the law courts. The three qualities 
necessary to enable the speaker to convince the 
audience of his trustworthiness are : practical nisdom, 
virtue, and goodnill. How to obtain a reputation for 
wisdom and virtue will be clear from what has already 
been said concerning the virtucs (i. 9); goodwill 
requires a knowledge of the emotions. Each of 
these falls under three heads : (1) the frame of mind 
which produces it ; (2) those who are the objects of 
it ; (3) the usual occasions of it. 

(ii) Anger and Slight. There are three kinds of 
the latter: contempt, spite, and insolence. The 
frame of mind in which, and towards whom, men feel 
anger. 

(iii) Mildness. The frame of mind and the situa- 
tions in which, and the persons towards whom, men 
feel mildness. 

(iv) Love or friendship. The persons for whom 
men feel friendship, and for what reason. Its 
opposite is hatred, the causes of which are anger, 
spite, and slander. Anger and hatred compared. 

(v) Fear. Things which are objects of fear, and 
the feelings of those affected by it. Its opposite is 
boldness or confidence. 

(vi) Shame and shamelessness. Persons in whose 
presence men feel shame, and the frame of mind in 
which they feel it. 

(vii) Favour or benevolence. The means of dis- 
posing the hearer favourably or the reverse in regard 
to acts of benevolence. 

(viii) Pity. Persons who are inclined to pity or 
the reverse. Things and persons that arouse pity. 
The difference between pity and horror. 
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(ix) The particular opposite of pity is virtuous in- 
dignation. Envy also is an opposite of pity, but in a 
different way, being a pain at the good fortune of 
others (not because they are undeserving of it) who 
are our likes and equals. Those who arouse virtuous 
indignation, those who are likely to feel it, and on 
what occasions. 

(x) Envy defined more at length. Persons who 
are liable to be the objeets of envy, and the things 
whieh excite it. 

(xi) Emulation. How it differs from envy. 
Persons likely to feel it, and the things which arouse 
it. Its opposite is contempt. 

(xii) The characters of men must be considered 
with reference to their moral habits (i. 9) and their 
emotions (ii. 1), and their ages : youth, the prime of 
life, old age. Charaeter of the young. 

(xiii) Character of the old. 

(xiv) Character of those in the prime of life. 

(xv-xvii) Charaeter as affeeted by the goods of 
fortune, such as noble birth, wealth, power, and good 
fortune. 

(xvili, xix) The topecs common to all three kinds 
of rhetoric are : (1) the possible and the impossible ; 
(2) whether a thing has happened or not ; (3) whether 
a thing will happen or not; (4) greatness or small- 
ness, including amplification and depreeiation. 

(xx) The proofs common to all three kinds of 
rhetoric are : example and enthymeme (maxims being 
included under the latter). Examples are either (1) 
statements of things that have actually happened ; 
or (2) invented by the speaker, consisting of (a) com- 
parisons, (6) fables. 

(xxi) Maxims are general statements relating to 
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human actions, and teach what should be chosen 
or avoided. Maxims are the conclusions and 
premises of enthymemes, when the form of the 
syllogism is absent ; when the why and the wherefore 
are added, the result is a true enthymeme. The 
four kinds of maxims. Direetions for their use. 

(xxii) Enthymemes must be neither too far- 
fetched nor too general; they must not be drawn 
from all opinions, but from such as are defined (e.g. 
by the judges) : and eonclusions must not be drawn 
only from necessary, but also from probable, pre- 
mises. The speaker must also be aequainted with 
the special elements of the case. Einthymemes are : 
(1) demonstrative, which draw a conclusion from 
aeknowledged premises ; (2) refutateve, which draw 
a conclusion which is not admitted by the opponent.- 

(xxiii) Twenty-eight topies or elements (for the 
two are identical) of demonstrative and refutative 
enthymemes. 

(xxiv) Ten topies of apparent enthymemes 
(fallacies). 

(xxv) Solution (refutation) of arguments may be 
effeeted by (1) counter-conclusions, (2) objections. 
The latter are obtained: (1) from the thing itself 
(the opponent’s enthymeme); (2) from an opposite ; 
or (3) similar thing ; (4) from previous decisions of 
well-known persons. There are four sources of 
enthymemes: the probable; the example; the 
necessary, and the fallible, sign. As the probable is 
that which happens generally, but not always, an 
enthymeme from probabilities and examples may 
always be refuted by an objection, not always real 
but sometimes fallacious ; fallible signs also may be 
refuted, even if the facts are true (i. 2.18). Infallible 
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signs cannot be refuted, unless the premises can be 
shown to be false. 

(xxvi) Amplification and depreciation are not 
topies of enthymemes, but are themselves enthy- 
memes, intended to show that a thing is great or 
smal]. Refutative and constructive enthymemes are 
of the same kind, for each infers the opposite of what 
has been demonstrated by another. An objection 
is not an enthymeme ; it consists in stating a gener- 
ally received opinion, from which it appears either 
that the argument is not strictly logical or that a 
false assumption has been made. 

Examples, enthymemes. and, generally speaking, 
everything connected with “ the intellect” (duévora), 
the inventive part of rhetoric (¢nventio), having been 
discussed, there only remain the questions of style 
and arrangement. 


Boox III 


(i) Style. It is not sufficient to know what to say ; 
we must also know how to say it. Delivery (declama- 
tion, oratorical action) is chiefly concerned with the 
management of the voice, and the employment of 
the tones and rhythms. It has hitherto been 
neglected, and has not yet been reduced to a system. 

(ii) The two chief excellences of style are (1) 
clearness, (2) propriety. ‘The first is attained by the 
use of terms in their proper sense ; the other terms 
enumerated in the Poetics (xxii.) contribute to eleva- 
tion and ornamentation, 

The language should have a “ foreign ”’ air, some- 
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thing removed from the commonplace. In prose— 
and indééd;-in poetry also—the appearance of arti- 
ficiality must be concealed, and that of naturalness 
maintained. In prose the only terms suitable are 
those in gener al use and those used in their ordinary 
meaning ; also metaphors, for all use metaphors in 
ordinary conversation. ‘They produce clearness and 
a “‘ foreign ’ air. They should be proportional, and, 
if the object be adornment, taken from the better 
things in the same class, if censure, from the worse ; 
they should be euphonious; not too far-fetched ; 
and taken from things beautiful to the ear or other 
senses. Epithets may be taken from the worse or 
from the better side. 

(iii) rigidity of style is due to the use of (1) com- 
pound words ; (2) uncommon words ; (3) long, mis- 
placed, or heaped up epithets ; (4) unsuitable meta- 
phors—ridiculous, too pompous, or too tragic. 

(iv) Simile is metaphor enlarged by a particle 
of comparison prefixed. Simile is useful in prose, 
but must not be used too frequently, for this gives 
an air of poetry. 

(v) In regard to composition (as contrasted with 
the use of single words), the first consideration is 
purity ; which is obtained by (1) the proper use of 
‘connecting particles or of clauses; (2) the use of 
special, not general terms; (3) of unambiguous 
terms ; (4) correct use of genders ; and (5) of numbers. 

Written compositions should be easy to read and 
easy to utter ; they should neither contain too many 
connecting particles, nor be badly punctuated ; if 
there are two words referring to different senses, 
connecting them with a verb which denotes the 
operation of only one of these senses should be 
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avoided ; the meaning should be stated at the out- 
set, if a number of parentheses are to be inserted, 
otherwise obscurity results. 

(vi) To secure dignity of style, one should (1) use 
definitions instead of names, or vice versa for concise- 
ness; (2) if there is anything indecent in the de- 
finition, use the name, and vice versa; (3) illustrate 
bymetaphors and epithets (but avoiding the poetical) ; 
(4) use the plural for the singular ; (5) avoid joining 
several terms with one article ; (6) use connecting 
particles or omit them for conciseness, but without 
destroying the connexion of ideas; (7) amplify by 
using negative epithets to describe anything. 

(vii) Proprzety of style consists in its being emotional, 
ethical, and proportionate to the subject. The first 
creates a feeling of sympathy ; the second expresses 
character, because every condition of life and moral 
habit has a language appropriate to it; the third is 
a caution against treating important subjects offhand 
or trivial matters in the grand style; nor should 
voice and gesture agree too exactly, for then the 
artifice is obvious. Compound words, a fair number 
of epithets, and “ foreign ’’ words should only be 
used by one who is under the influence of passionate 
emotion. : 

(viii) Prose should not be metrical, but must have 
rhythm. Metre distracts the hearer’s attention, 
wills the absence of rhythm creates unpleasantness 
and obscurity. The different kinds of rhythm are : 
the heroic, which is too dignified ; the iambic, which 
is too ordinary ; the trochaic, which is too like a 
comic dance ; and the paean, which is of two kinds, 
—one (- Uvv) suitable to the beginning, the other 
(Juv —) to the end of the sentence. 
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(ix) Style must be (1)_continuous or (2) periodic. 
The former is unpleasing, because it has no end.in 
itself ; whereas in the latter the period has a begin- 
ning and end in itself and its length can be taken in 
at a glance, so that it is pleasant and easily imparts 
information. The period must end with the sense, 
and must not be cut off abruptly. Periods contain 
either several members (clauses) or oue only (simple 
periods). But neither members nor periods must 
be too short or too prolix. The period of several 
members is (1) divided by disjunctives, or (2) anti- 
thetical ; in which there is a contrast of sense (there 
are also false antitheses). Parisosis is equality of 
members, Paromoiosis similarity of sound, either at 
the beginning,* or end (Homoeoteleuton) of the 
sentence. All three (or four) may occur in the same 
sentence. 

(x) Easy learning is naturally agreeable to all, 
and is the result of smartness of style and argument. 
Those arguments are most approved, which are 
neither superficial (obvious at once) nor difficult to 
understand, but are understood the moment they 
are uttered, or almost immediately afterwards. 
Smart sayings and arguments depend upon anti- 
thesis, metaphor, and actualization. Metaphors are 
of four kinds, the most approved being the propor- 
tional. 

(xi) Actualization (putting things before the eyes) 
consists in representing things in a state of activity 
(e.g. representing inanimate things as animate). It 
is produced by metaphors and similes, which must 
be taken from things that are familiar, but not 


“ The technical term is Homoeokatarkton, not mentioned 
by Aristotle. 
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obvious. Apophthegms, well-constructed — riddles, 
paradoxes, jokes, play upon words, proverbs (which 
are metaphors from species to species) and hyperbole 
are also smart and pleasant. 

(xii) Each kind of rhetoric has its own special 
style. The written style is most ~refined; the 
agonistic (that of debate) is best suited for declama- 
tion, and is ethical or emotional (pathetic). The 
deliberative style resembles a rough sketch; the 
forensic is more finished; the epideictic is best 
adapted for writing and, next to it, the forensic. 
Unnecessary classifications of style. This concludes 
the treatment of the subject of style. 

(xiii) Arrangement. There are two necessary 
parts of a speech: (1) statement of the case; (2) 
proof. ‘To these may be added exordium and epilogue. 
Further divisions are absurd ; even the epilogue is 
not always neccessary. 

(xiv) Evordium is the beginning of a speech, re- 
sembling the prologue in poetry and the prelude in 
flute-playing. In an epideictie speeeh it resembles 
the musical prelude, and is connected with the body 
of the speech by the key-note ; it is derived’ from 
topics of praise or blame. In a forensic speech, it’ 
resembles the prologue of a play or epic poem ; 
hence it must declare the object of the speech. In 
a deliberative speech, the proems are dcrived from 
those of the forensic, but they are rarest in this kind’ 
of rhetoric (deliberative), being only needed (1) on 
account of the speaker himself, or (2) of his op- 
ponents ; (3) to impress the hearer with the im- 
portance or otherwise of the case ; (4) for ornament. 

Other exordia are collective and general. They 
are derived (1) from the speaker, or (2) from the 
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opponent ; (3) from the hearer, to make him well- 
disposed towards us or ill-disposed towards the op- 
ponent ; (4) from the subject, making it out to be 
important or unimportant. Arousing the hearer’s 
attention belongs to any part of a speech. 

(xv) The topics that may be employed in dealing 
with slander or prejudice. 

(xvi) Narrative, in epideictic speeches should not 
be continuous, but disjointed. In forensic, it must 
make the subject clear, and the speaker should 
narrate what tends to show his own good character 
or the opposite in the adversary, or is agreeable to 
the judges. 

It is of less importance to the defendant, who 
should only give a summary of past events unless an 
account of them as actually taking place produces 
horror or pity. The narrative should also be ethical 
and show the moral purpose, and the various moral 
traits that accompany each particular character. 
The speaker should also use emotional features. 

Narration finds least place in deliberative oratory. 

(xvii) Proof, in deliberative oratory, has reference 
to (1) the fact, (2) the harm done, (3) the degree 
of harm, (4) the Justification. In epideictic oratory, 
where there is little dispute as to the fact, amplifica- 
toon is the chief means of proof. In deliberative 
oratory, we must contend that what is predicted by 
the adversary will not take place ; or, if it does, that 
it will be unjust or inexpedient, for which the re- 
sponsibility will rest with him ; or that it will be of 
less importance than he asserts. We must also look 
out for any false statement of his, for they are part 
of our proof. 

Examples are best suited to deliberative, enthy- 
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memes to forensic oratory. Einthymemes should 
not be used in a series, nor on all subjects, nor to 
appeal to the emotions. Maxims may be used in 
both proof and narrative, for maxims are ethieal. 

Deliberative oratory is harder than forensic, for it 
deals with the unknown future, while forensic deals 
with the past, and has law for a foundation ; nor does 
deliberative oratory offer so many opportunities for 
digression. If you have enthymemes, you should 
speak both ethically and demonstratively ; if not, 
only ethically. 

Refutative enthymemes are more highly thought 
of than demonstrative. In dealing with an adversary, 
the first speaker should give his proofs and anticipate 
the arguments of the other side ; the second speaker 
should attack the arguments of the first and draw 
counter-syllogisms. 

The character of the speaker, since statements 
may be made by him that are taetless, offensive, or too 
favourable to himself, is best conveyed by putting 
them into the mouth of some other person. 

Enthymemes may sometimes be stated in the form 
of maxims. 

(xviil) Interrogation and Itidicule. The first should 
be used when the adversary has already made an 
admission of such a kind that, when one more ques- 
tion is asked, the absurdity will be complete ; when 
your conelusion will be established by it ; when his 
arguments are shown to be self-eontradietory or 
paradoxical ; when he is redueed to giving sophis- 
tical answers. An ambiguous question should be 
answered by a regular definition, not too concise ; 
by a direet answer before the adversary has finished ; 
and by adding the reason for our action at the con- 
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clusion. Ridicule is of some use in debate, but the 
jokes must be such as befit a gentleman. 

(xix) The—peroration (epilogue) is composed of 
four elements: (1) making the hearer favourable 
to yourself and unfavourable to the adversary ; (2) 
amplification or depreciation ; (3) putting the hearer 
into an emotional frame of mind ; (4) recapitulation. 
The speaker must begin by asserting that he has done 
what he promised ; he must compare his arguments 
with those of the adversary, by irony or by interroga- 
tion. At the end of a speech connecting particles 
may be omitted, to show that it is not an oration, but 
a peroration. 
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ARISTOTLE’S 
“ART” OF RHETORIC 


APIS TOTEAOTS 


TEXNHS PHTOPIKHS 
A 


i354a1 1, “H PnTopiKy €OTW dyrtaTpopos TH duaex- 
\ \ 
TUT duporepau yap mept TowoUrwv TiWav elo a 
KOLA. Tpomov Two aTavTWY €OTi yroopilew Kal 
ovdeids eTLOT TNS Apuproperys. 10 Kal mavTEs 
4 ? 
TpOTrOV Twa. peTéyovow ap ot: mavres yap J4EXpL 
Twos Kal eGeralew KL brreXew Adyov Kat aio - 
2 Aoyetobar Kai KaTyyopely eyxetpotow. TAV ev OdV 
ToAA@v of pev eikn Tadra Spadaow, ot dé da ovv- 
, > ve aes a aie ! oe 
nOevav aro efews. eet appoTepws ev eXeT aL, 
O7Aov Oru ely av avra Kal odorrovety* be 6 yap 
émuTvyxavovow ot TE dua ouv7iferay Kal ot azo TAD 
TOpAaTOV, THY airtay Dewpetv evdeXeTau, TO de 
ToLoUTov NON TAVTES AV OporAoyHaaey TEXVYS Epyov 
elvar. 
| > e & / ~ , 4 
3 Néov pev odtv of tas Téxvas THV Adpwr ovvTiBertes 
fan / 
oAiyov memopikacw adris popiov' at yap miorets 
1 These figures refer to the pages of Bekker’s Berlin 
edition (1831). 


@ Not an exact copy, but making a kind of pair with it, 
and corresponding to it as the antistrophe to the strophe in a 
choral! ode. 
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ARISTOTLE’S 
“ART” OF RHETORIC 


BOOK I 


1. Rueroric is a counterpart® of Dialectic; for 
both have to do with matters that are in a manner 
within the cognizance of all men and not confined ? 
to any special science. Hence all men in a manner 
have a share of both; for all, up to a certain point, 
endeavour to criticize or uphold an argument, to 
defend themselves or to accuse. Now, the majority 
of people do this either at random or with a famili- 
arity arising from habit. But since both these 
ways are possible, it is clear that matters can be 
reduced to a system, for it is possible to examine 
the reason why some attain their end by familiarity 
and others by chance; and such an examination all 
would at once admit to be the function of an art.° 
Now, previous compilers of ‘ Arts’? of Rhetoric 
have provided us with only a small portion of this 
art, for proofs are the only things in it that come 


® Or “and they (Rhetoric and Dialectic) are not confined.” 
¢ The special characteristic of an art is the discovery of a 
jsystem or method, as distinguished from mere knack 
(€umecpia). 

¢ Manuals or handbooks treating of the rules of any art 
or science. 
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evrexvov e€oTe povov, Ta 6 adAXda mpoobFKaL, ot dé 
mept prev evOupnpatwv ovdev A€yovow, OmEep EoTi 
cGua Tis TIOTEWS, TEpL de tov €&w Tob mpay ~ 

4 [LaTOosS Ta. mAciora TpaypLarevovTae: dvaBodn yap Kal 
éAcos KaL opy? Kal Ta, ro.adra 7aO7 Tis ypuxys od 
mept Tob mpay Lar os €ort add mpos TOV OuKaoT IY. 
Bor’ EL mepl méd.oas yy Tas Kptcets Kabdamep ev 
éviais Te viv e€oTi TaV TéAEwY Kal pdaAioTa Tats 

5 edvojovpeévais, ovdev av elyov 6 Tt A€ywow: aTravTes 
yap ol ev olovTat detv OVTW TOvs VOjLOUS ayopeEveELY, 
of 6€ Kal xyp@vrar Kai KwAvovaw €&w Tot mpay- 
patos Aéyew, kabamep kai ev “Apetw mayw, opds 
TovTO vopilovres: ov yap det TOV OuKaory dua- 
orpepew ets opyny mpodyovTas n POdvov 7 éAcov: 
Gpovov yap Kav €l Tis, @ peAreu xprholar Kavovt, 

6 robrov mounoere oTpePAdv. ETL d€ pavepov 6 ort TOD 
pev dpdiaByrobvros ovdev € €orw efw Too deifae TO 
mpaypa or éorw a ovK éorw 7 yéyovev H Ov 
yéyovev’ eb O€ peya 7 puLKpov 4 SiKaLtoy 7 GdtKoV, 
00a [47] 0 vowobérns OucipuKev, adrov 6% Tov TOV 
Sucaorhy def yryywoKkew Kat od pavlavew Tapa 
TOV dppioPyrowyrav. 

7 MadAcora pév obv mpoorKer Tods opAds KEeyrevous 
vowLous, Ooa evdexeTal, wavTa diopilew atbrovs, Kal 
ore éAdyiora KataXeimew emi Tots Kpivovot, TpaTov 
pev ore eva AaPety Kal odtyous pdov 7 mroAAods €b 

13540 Ppovobvras Kai duvayevous vopobereiv Kal duxaleww: 
émet? ai prev vopobecias €x modXd0d ypdvou oxe- 


@ His functions were a combination of those of the modern 
judge and juryman. 

> That is, forbid speaking of matters that have nothing 
to do with the case. 
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within the province of art ; everything else is merely 
an accessory. And yet they say nothing about 
enthymemes which are the body of proof, but chiefly 
devote their attention to matters outside the sub- 
ject; for the arousing of prejudice, compassion, 
anger, and similar emotions has no connexion with 
the matter in hand, but is directed only to the 
dicast.¢ The result would be that, if all trials were 
now carried on as they are in some States, especially 
those that are well administered, there would be 
nothing left for the rhetorician to say. Tor all men 
cither think that all the laws ought so to prescribe,? 
or in fact carry out the principle and forbid speaking 
outside the subject, as in the court of Areopagus, 
and in this they are right. For it is wrong to warp 
the dicast’s feelings, to arouse him to anger, jealousy, 
or compassion, which would be like making the rule 
crooked which one intended to use. Further, it is 
evident that the only business of the litigant is to 
prove that the fact in question is or is not so, that it 
has happened or not; whether it is important or 
unimportant, just or unjust, in all cases in which the 
legislator has not laid down a ruling, is a matter for 
the dicast himself to decide ; it is not the business 
of the litigants to instruct him. : 
First of all, therefore, it is proper that laws, 
properly enacted, should themselves define the issue | 
of all cases as far as possible, and leave as little as 
possible to the discretion of the judges ; in the first 
place, because it is easier to find one or a few men 
of good sense, capable of framing laws and _pro- 
nouncing judgements, than a large number; secondly, 
legislation is the result of long consideration, whereas 
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wayevwv yivovta, al dé Kpices &€ broyviov, Wore 
xarerrov amodiddvat TO diKaLov Kal TO oUpLPEepov 
Kahds Tous Kpivovras. TO be may peyvorov, 
OTL 1 pee Tob vopnob€rov Kplots od Kara HEpos, 
aAAa meEpi peMovrav Te Kal Kabddov coriv, 6 8 
exkAnovaoris Kal OuKaorns non TreEpt TapovT@V 
Kal apwpropevenv Kpivovow" mpos ovs Kal TO diveiv 
On Kal TO pucety Kal TO LoLov OUdEepov GuUVIPTHTAL 
TONGS, WOTE penrere dvvacbar Gewpetv ikava@s 
TO adnbés, addN’ emuoxotety TH Kpice Td tdiov HSV 
7 Aumnpov. 

8 Ilept pev ody Trav aMwv, @omep A€yopev, del ws 
eAaxtorov mrovety KUpLov Tov Kpiray mep! d€ Tod 
yeyovevan 7 cay yeyoveva, 7 eoeoIau 7 7 pn eceaOar, 
n elvat 7) pn elvat, avayKy emt Tots KpiTais Kara 
detrrew: ov yap vVaTOV Taira TOV vouwoberny T™po- 

9 idly. et dn TAaAdO’ ovTws éxeL, pavepov 6 OTt Ta E€w 
Too mpaywaros Texvoroyobow dou TaMa dtopi- 
Covow, olov Ti det 70 Tpooipuov 7 THY Ounynow 
Exe, Kal Tay dAdwy é€ EKQOTOV popiwv: ovdev yap ev 
avTots aAAo mpaypatevovTat TAnv 6 OTWS TOV KpLTnY 
TrOLoV TWA TOLnoOwoW. Tepe d€ Tov eVTEXVEDV 
mor ECV ovoev Setxvvovaw TodTO 8 éeoTw, Obey av 
Tus yevowto evOunmatiKds. 

10 Awa yap robro THs adris ovons webddov mrept Ta 
onunyopica Kat SuxaviKa, Kal KaAAlovos Kat moAt- 
TUKWTEpAS THS SnunyopiKns mpaypateias ovens 7) 

¢ Systematic logical proofs (enthymeme, example), includ- 
ing testimony as to character and appeals to the emotions 
(2. 3), which the rhetorician has to invent (etpeiv, tnventio) 
for use in particular cases. They are contrasted with ‘‘in- 


artificial * proofs, which have nothing to do with the rules of 
the art, but are already in existence, and only need to be 
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judgements are delivered on the spur of the moment, 
so that it is difficult for the judges properly to decide 
questions of justice or expediency. But what is 
most important of all is that the judgement of the 
legislator does not apply to a particular case, but is 
universal and applies to the future, whereas the 
member of the public assembly and the dicast have 
to decide present and definite issues, and in their 
case love, hate, or personal interest is often involved, 
so that they are no longer capable of discerning the / 
truth adequately, their judgement being obscured 
by their own pleasure or pain. 

All other cases, as we have just said, should be 
left to the authority of the judge as seldom as 
possible, except where it is a question of a thing 
having happened or not, of its going to happen or 
not, of being or not being so; this must be left to 
the discretion of the judges, for it is impossible for 
the legislator to foresee such questions. If this is 
so, it is obvious that all those who definitely lay 
down, for instance, what should be the contents of 
the exordium or the narrative, or of the other parts 
of the discourse, are bringing under the rules of art 
what is outside the subject; for the only thing to 
which their attention is devoted is how to put the 
judge into a certain frame of mind. They give no 
account of the artificial proofs,? which make a man 
a master of rhetorical argument. 

Hence, although the method of deliberative and 
forensic Rhetoric is the same, and although the 
pursuit of the former is nobler and more worthy of 
a statesman than that of the latter, which is limited 


made use of. The former are dealt with in chs. iv.-xiv., the 
latter in ch. xv. of this book. 
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~ \ \ é \ \ > , Od 
THs Tept Ta ovvadAddypara, TrEpl prev Ekeivyns oddEV 

é ~ ~ 
Aéyovat, epi dé Tob Sixalecbar wavrTes TmEipa@vrat 
Texvodoyety, OTe ATTOv €oTe TpO Epyou Ta eEw TOO 
mpaypatos Aéyew ev Tots SnunyopiKots Kal ArTOV 
€oTl KaKkovpyov 7 Snunyopia dixoAoyias, 6TL KoWd- 
Tepov. evTad0a prev yap oO KpiT?s mept olketwy 

/ id > QA bd A A > ral 4 
Kpivet, wot ovdev aAAo det mAnv amodetEar Tt 
e ” 4 e ? > \ “a 
ovTws EXEL Ws dnow o oupBovretov: hag d€ Tots 
duKaviKots ovx icavov TobT0, ara m™po epyou eorly 
avadaBeiv TOV aKpoariy: mept addorpiwv yap 7 
Kpiots, wore Tpos TO avTa@v OKOTOU[LEVOL KQL 7p0S 
xapw axpowpevor Siddacr Tois apudioByrotow, 
3 > > / \ \ ~ od \ 
add’ od Kpivovaw. 610 Kai troAAayob, womep Kat 
mpoTepoy ei7ov, 0 vopos KwAver A€yew eEw TOO 
mpaypatos: €kel 8 avrol of Kpitat TotTo THpotow 
iKavas. 

> \ de é > Ld ¢e A wv 

Ewet 5€ gavepov é€oTw OTL 4 pev evTeyvos 
peBodos mepi Tas miatets eoriv, 7 Sé Tiotis amd- 
devEis Tis (TOTE yap TLATEVOHLEV padtora oray azo - 

~ e é 

dedety Oat droAdBupev), € Eo! 5 amodelkes p propery 
evOdpnpya, Kal EOTL TobTo ws elmety amAds Kupiw- 
TaTov THY mloTewv, TO 8 evOdunpa ovdAdAoyLopos 
Tis, mept d€ avdAdoyiopot opoiws amavTos Tis 
duadexTiKns e€oTiv iWelv, 7 avTis OAns 7 jLEpous 
Twos, OfAov 6° OTL O pdadtoTa TobTO dSuVvapeEvos 


@ xowdrepov: or, ‘more intelligible to the ordinary man.” 

» ‘The case as a ride being a matter of personal indifference, 
the judges are likely to be led away by the arguments which 
seem most plausible. 

¢ Exact seientific proof (darddeés), which probable proof 
(riorcs) only to a certain extent resembles. 

4 Dialectie here apparently includes logic generally, the 
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to transactions between private citizens, they say 
nothing about the former, but without exception 
endeavour to bring forensic speaking under the rules 
of.art. The reason of this is that in public speaking 
it is less worth while to talk of what is outside the 
subject, and that deliberative oratory lends itself to 
trickery less than forensic, because it is of more 
general interest.* For in the assembly the judges 
decide upon their own affairs, so that the only thing 
necessary is to prove the truth of the statement of 
one who recommends a measure, but in the law 
courts this is not sufficient ; there it is useful to win 
over the hearers, for the decision concerns other 
interests than those of the judges, who, having only 
themselves to consider and listening merely for their 
own pleasure, surrender to the pleaders but do not 
give a real decision.2 That is why, as I have said 
before, in many places the law prohibits speaking 
outside the subject in the law courts, whereas in the 
assembly the judges themselves take adequate pre- 
cautions against this. 

It is obvious, therefore, that a system arranged 
according to the rules of art is only concerned with 
proofs ; that proof is a sort of demonstration,’ since 
we are most strongly convinced when we suppose 
anything to have been demonstrated ; that rhetorical 
demonstration is an enthymeme, which, generally 
speaking, is the strongest of rhetorical proofs ; and 
lastly, that the enthymeme is a kind of syllogism. 
Now, as it is the function of Dialectic as a whole, or 
of one of its parts,? to consider every kind of syllogism 
in a similar manner, it is clear that he who is most 


“part”? being either the Analytica Priora, which deals 
with the syllogism, or the Sophistici Elenchi, on Fallacies. 
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* évdoga, “‘ resting on opinion’; defined in the Topics 
(i. 1) as “ things generally admitted by all, or by most 
men, or by the wise, and by all or most of these, or by the 
most notable and esteemed.” 

® dért either =d71, “* that ” ; or, (it is clear) “‘ why.” 

¢ Almost equivalent to demonstration or strictly logical 
proof. : 
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capable of examining the matter and forms of a 
syllogism will be in the highest degree a master of 
rhetorical argument, if to this he adds a knowledge 
of the subjects with which enthymemes deal and the 
differences between them and logical syllogisms. 
For, in fact, the true and that which resembles it 
come under the purview of the same faculty, and at 
the same time men have a sufficient natural capacity 
for the truth and indeed in most cases attain to it ; 
wherefore one who divines well in regard to the 
truth will also be able to divine well in regard to 
probabilities.4 

It is clear, then, that all other rhetoricians bring 
under the rules of art what is outside the subject, 
and ” have rather inclined to the forensic branch of 
oratory. Nevertheless, Rhetoric is useful, because 
the true and the just are naturally superior to their 
opposites, so that, if decisions are improperly made, 
they must owe their defeat to their own advocates ; 
which is reprehensible. Further, in dealing with 
certain persons, even if we possessed the most 
accurate scientific knowledge, we should not find it 
easy to persuade them by the employment of such 
knowledge. For scientific discourse is concerned 
with instruction,’ but in the case of such persons 
instruction is impossible ; our proofs and arguments 
must rest on generally accepted principles, as we 
said in the Topics,4 when speaking of converse with 
the multitude. Further, the orator should be able 
to prove opposites, as in logical arguments; not 
that we should do both (for one ought not to persuade 
people to do what is wrong), but that the real state 


¢ 3.2. The Topics is a treatise in eight books on Dialectic 
and drawing conclusions from probabilities. 
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4 The early sophistical definition was ‘the art of per- 
suasion.” 
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of the case may not escape us, and that we ourselves 
may be able to counteract false arguments, if another 
makes an unfair use of them. Rhetoric and Dialectic _ 
alone of all the arts prove opposites ; for both are ~ 
equally concerned with them. However, it is not 
the same with the subject matter, but, generally 
speaking, that which is true and better is naturally 
always easier to prove and more likely to persuade. - 
Besides, it would be absurd if it were considered 
disgraceful not to be able to defend oneself with the 
help of the body, but not disgraceful as far as speech 
is concerned, whose use is more characteristic of man 
than that of the body. If it is argued that one 
who makes an unfair use of such faculty of speech 
may do a great deal of harm, this objection applies 
equally to all good things except virtue, and above 
all to those things which are most useful, such as 
strength, health, wealth, generalship ; for as these, 
rightly used, may be of the greatest benefit, so, . 
wrongly used, they may do an equal amount of harm. ° 
It is thus evident that Rhetoric does not deal with 
any one definite class of subjects, but, like Dialectic, 
[is of general application]; also, that it is useful ; 
and further, that its function is not so much to 
persuade, as to find out in each case the existing 
means of persuasion.* The same holds good in re- 
spect to all the other arts. For instance, it is not 
the function of medicine to restore a patient to 
health, but only to promote this end as far as possible ; 
for even those whose recovery is impossible may be 
properly treated. Itis further evident that it belongs 
to Rhetoric to discover the real and apparent means 
of persuasion, just as it belongs to Dialectic to dis- 
cover the real and apparent syllogism. For what 
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2 The essence of sophistry consists in the moral purpose, 
the deliberate use of fallacious arguments. In Dialectic, 
the dialectician has the power or faeulty of making use of 
them when he pleases ; when he does so deliberately, he is 
called a sophist. In Rhetorie, this distinction does not exist; 


he who uses sound arguments as well as he who uses false 
ones, are both known as rhetoricians. 
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makes the sophist is not the faculty but the moral 
purpose. But there is a difference: in Rhetoric, one 
who acts in accordance with sound argument, and 
‘one who acts in accordance with moral purpose, are 
both called rhetoricians ; but in Dialectic it is the 
moral purpose that makes the sophist, the dialec- 
tician being one whose arguments rest, not on moral 
purpose but on the faculty.¢ 

Let us now endeavour to treat of the method 
itself, to see how and by what means we shall be 
able to attain our objects. And so let us as it were 
start again, and having defined Rhetoric anew, pass 
on to the remainder of the subject. — 

2. Rhetoric then may be defined as the faculty of 
discovering the possible means of persuasion in 
reference to any subject whatever. This is the 
function of no other of the arts, each of which is 
able to instruct and persuade in its own special 
subject ; thus, medicine deals with health and sick- 
ness, geometry with the properties of magnitudes, 
arithmetic with number, and similarly with all the 
other arts and sciences. But Rhetoric, so to say, 
appears to be able to discover the means of per- 
suasion in reference to any given subject. That is 
why we say that as an art its rules are not applied 
to any particular definite class of things. - 

As for proofs, some are artificial, others inartificial. 
By the latter I understand all those which have not 
been furnished by ourselves but were already in ex- 
istence, such as witnesses, tortures, contracts, and 
the like ; by the former, all that can be constructed 
by system and by our own efforts. Thus we have 
only to make use of the latter, whereas we must 
invent the former. 
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Now the proofs furnished by the speech are of three 
kinds. The first depends upon the moral character 
of the speaker, the second upon putting the hearer 
into a certain frame of mind, the third upon the 
speech itself, in so far as it proves or seems to prove. 

The orator persuades by moral character when his 
speech is delivered in such a manner as to render 
him worthy of confidence ; for we feel confidence in 
a greater degree and more readily in persons of 
worth in regard to everything in general, but where 
there is no certainty and there is room for doubt, 
our confidence is absolute. But this confidence must 
be due to the speech itself, not to any preconceived 
idea of the speaker’s character; for it is not the 
case, as some writers of rhetorical treatises lay down 
in their “‘ Art,” that the worth of the orator in no 
way contributes to his powers of persuasion ; on the 
contrary, moral character, so to say, constitutes the 
most effective means of proof. The orator persuades 
by means of his hearers, when they are roused to 
emotion by his speech; for the judgements we 
deliver are not the same when we are influenced by 
joy or sorrow, love or hate; and it is to this alone 
that, as we have said, the present-day writers of 
treatises endeavour to devote their attention. (We 
will discuss these matters in detail when we come to 
speak of the emotions.) Lastly, persuasion is pro- 
duced by the speech itself, when we establish the 
true or apparently true from the means of persuasion 
applicable to each individual subject. 
~ Now, since proofs are effected by these means, it 
is evident that, to be able to grasp them, a man 
must be capable of logical reasoning, of studying 
characters and the virtues, and thirdly the emotions 
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1 Inserted by Spengel from Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(first letter to Armmueus, Vi. ). 


‘t Rhetoric, as dealing: with human ‘actions, characters, 
virtues, and emotions, is closely connected with Politics, 
which includes Ethics. ‘The two latter treat of the same 
subject from a different point of view. Both deal with 
happiness and virtuc, but the object of Politics is, by com- 
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—the nature and character of each, its origin, and 
the manner in which it is produced. Thus it appears 
that Rhetoric is as it were an offshoot of Dialectic 
and of the science of Ethics, which may be reasonably 
called Politics.* That is why Rhetoric assumes? the 
character of Politics, and those who claim to possess 
it, partly from ignorance, partly from boastfulness, 
and partly from other human weaknesses, do the 
same. For, as we said at the outset, Rhetoric is a 
sort of division or likeness of Dialectic, since neither 
of them is a science that deals with the nature of 
any definite subject, but they are merely faculties 
of furnishing arguments. We have now said nearly 
enough about the faculties of these arts and their 
mutual relations. 

But for purposes of demonstration, real or apparent, 
just as Dialectic possesses two modes of argument, 
induction and the syllogism, real or apparent, the 
same is the case in Rhetoric; for the example is 
induction, and the enthymeme a syllogism, and the 
apparent enthymeme an apparent syllogism. Ac- 
cordingly I call an enthymeme a rhetorical syllogism, 
and an example rhetorical induction. Now all 
orators produce belief by employing as proofs either 
examples or enthymemes and nothing else ; so that 
if, generally speaking, it is necessary to prove any 


parison of the different forms of States to find the one in 
which man will be most virtuous. Lastly, Rhetoric, as an 
important factor in the training and education of the individual 
citizen and of the members of the State as a whole, may be 
described as an offshoot of Politics, with which the sophistical 
rhetoricians identified it. For the relation of Rhetoric to 
Dialectic see Glossary. 
> Or, “‘slips into the garb of” (Jebb). Probably a stage 
metaphor. 
19 
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@ Anal. Priora, ii. 23; Anal. Posteriora, i. 1. 

> That is, enthymeme and exaniple must be the same as 
syllogism and induction. 

¢ Krom the definitions of syllogism (i. 1) and induction 
(i. 12). No particular passage, however, explains the 
difference here mentioned. 

¢ ‘The employment of syllogism and induction, To eldos 
THS PNT OpLK TS being taken as simply =7 pyropixj. Another 
rendering is: “ that each kind of Rhetoric (that which de- 
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fact whatever either by syllogism or by induction— 
and that this is so is clear from the Analytics ~—each 
of the two former must be identical with cach of the 
two latter.2 The difference between example and 
enthymeme is evident from the Z'opics,° where, in 
discussing syllogism and induction, it has previously 
been said that the proof from a number of particular 
cases that such is the rule, is called in Dialectic 
induction, in Rhetoric example ; but when, certain 
things being posited, something different results by 
reason of them, alongside of them, from their being 
true, eithcr universally or in most cases, such a 
conclusion in Dialectic is called a syllogism, in 
Rhetoric an enthymeme. 

It is evident that Rhetoric enjoys both these ad- 
vantages 4—for what has been said in the Methodica ° 
holds good also in this case—for rhetorical speeches 
are sometimes characterized by examples and some- 
times by enthymemes, and orators themselves may 
be similarly distinguished by their fondness for one 
or the other. Now arguments that depend on ex- 
amples are not less calculated to persuade, but those 
which depend upon enthymemes meet with greater 
approval. Their origin and the way in which each 
should be used will be discussed later’; for the 
moment let us define more clearly these proofs 
themselves. 

Now, that which is persuasive is persuasive in 


pends upon example or upon enthymeme) enjoys some 
special advantage.” 

¢ A lost treatise, mentioned by Diogenes La#rtius in his 
Life of Aristotle, xxiv., and by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
in the first letter to Ammaeus, vi. It is supposed to have 
dealt with some branch of Logic. 

f ji. 20-24. 
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“~ ? ? ? , A > ~ / 
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/ € A € ‘ > “ ” A 
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” A A v > A 4 , A 
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ry A “ 
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A f \ \ ? , 
Ceofar Kat ovvayew Ta pev ex avddcdoyiopevwy 
? ‘ ? ? 3 4, A / A 
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~ 4 \ A S ” ? / A 
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@ Or, ‘ by persons who are so ” (Jebb). 

> Certain propositions, which seem paradoxical and im- 
probable to a popular audience, must be proved before it is 
able to understand them. 
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reference to some one, and is persuasive and con- 
vincing either at once and in and by itself, or because 
it appears to be proved by propositions that are 
convincing *; further, no art has the particular in 
view, medicine for instance what is good for Socrates 
or Callias, but what is good for this or that class of 
persons (for this is a matter that comes within the 
province of an art, whereas the particular is infinite 
and cannot be the subject of a true science) ; 
similarly, therefore, Rhetoric will not consider what 
seems probable in each individual case, for instance 
to Socrates or Hippias, but that which seems probable 
to this or that class of persons. It is the same with 
Dialectic, which does not draw conclusions from any 
random premises—for even madmen have some 
fancies—but it takes its material from subjects which 
demand reasoned discussion, as Rhetoric does from 
those which are common subjects of deliberation. 
The function of Rhetoric, then, is to deal with 
things about which we deliberate, but for which we 
have no systematic rules; and in the presence of 
such hearers as are unable to take a general view of 
many stages, or to follow a lengthy chain of argu- 
ment. But we only deliberate about things which 
seem to admit of issuing in two ways; as for those 
things which cannot in the past, present, or future 
be otherwise, no one deliberates about them, if he 
supposes that they are such; for nothing would be 
gained by it. Now, it is possible to draw conclusions 
and inferences partly from what has been previously 
demonstrated syllogistically, partly from what has 
not, which however needs demonstration, because it 
is not probable.’ The first of these methods is 
necessarily difficult to follow owing to its length, for 
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[eAKos (0 yap KpLTnS UTOKELTaL elvat amrAods), Ta 
d€ pen muava Oud TO pen e€ oporoyoupevan elvat 
pnd evddgov" WOT’ avaryKatov TO Te evOvunpa 
etvat Kal TO Tapadery|.a TEpt TOV evdexopmevanv ws 
ra mroAAa, exew Kat aAdws, TO jLev Tapadevy}La. 
eraywynv To 8 évOdunua ovAdoyiop.or, Kat ef 
oAtyouv TE Kal mroMa.ces edarrovev 7 e€ cov O 
mpa@tos avddoyiopos: Edy yap 7) TL TOUTWY yvarpt- 
jor, ovoe et Aéyew™ avTos yap TodTO mpootiOnaw 
O aKpoaTns. otov ort Awpreds otedavitny aya@va 
vEviKnKer, iKavov elzretv ote “Odvpmia vevinnKer: 
To 8’ Ott oTepavirns 7a, ‘Oddpma, ote Set mpoo- 
Oetvac: yeyy@oxovor yap TavTeEs. 

14. 0 ° Evet o eat orjtya poev TOV dvayKatov €€ @ ay ou 
pyTopLKol ovMoyropot etor (Ta yap 7oAAa. rept av 
aut Kpigets | Kal at onerbers, evdexeT au Kat adAws 
exe’ mept av pev yap mparrovor, Bovdevovra 
Kal oKom0bat, Ta, d< TMParTOMeva mavra TOLOUTOU 
yévous €oTi, Kal ovdev Os €mos elmety &€ avayens 
TovTwv), Ta & ws emt TO TroAd cup Baivovra Kal 
evdexopeva EK TOLOUT WY avayKn étépwv oavddoyi- 
CeoBar, 7a, oe dvayKata e€ avayKxaiwy (djAov 8 
mp Kal TOUTO é€x THY avaduTiKov), ), pavepov Ort 
ef av ta evOuuynpata Aé€yerat, 70, pev avayKata 
€orat, Ta O€ mAcloTa ws emt TO OAV. Aé€yerat 
yap evOuuypara e€ elkdTwyv Kal onpelwy, Wore 





a 


mpwros: the primary, typical syllogism of the first figure. 
» Son of Diagoras of Rhodes, and like his father celebrated 
for his victories in the Greek athletic contests. He played 
a considerable part in political and naval affairs in support 
of the Spartans (412-407 n.c.), whom he afterwards offended, 
and by whom he is eae to have been pnt to death. 
¢ Anal, Priora, i. 8, 13-14. 
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the judge is supposed to be a simple person; the 
second will obtain little credence, because it does 
not depend upon what is either admitted or probable. 
The necessary result then is that the enthymeme 
and the example are concerned with things which 
may, generally speaking, be other than they are, 
the example being a kind of induction and the 
enthymeme a kind of syllogism, and deduced from 
few premises, often from fewer than the regular @ 
syllogism ; for if any one of these is well known, 
there is no need to mention it, for the hearer can 
add it himself. Jor instance, to prove that Dorieus ? 
was the victor in a contest at which the prize was 
a crown, it is enough to say that he won a victory 
at the Olympic games ; there is no need to add that 
the prize at the Olympic games is a crown, for every- 
body knows it. 

But since few of the propositions of the rhetorical 
syllogism are necessary, for most of the things which 
we Judge and examine can be other than they are, 
human actions, which are the subject of our delibera- 
tion and examination, being all of such a character 
and, generally speaking, none of them necessary ; 
since, further, facts which only generally happen or 
are merely possible can only be demonstrated by 
other facts of the same kind, and necessary facts by 
necessary propositions (and that this is so is clear 
from the Analytics °), it is evident that the materials 
from which enthymemes are derived will be some- 
times necessary, but for the most part only generally 
true ; and these materials being probabilities and 
signs, it follows that these two elements must corre- 
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1357 b exeivo mpos 6 elkds, ws TO kaoAov mpos TO Kara 
16 }épos- TaV O€ onpeiov TO [Lev OUTWS exel ws TOV 
, 
Kal? éxaorov Tt mpos TO Kabodou, TO be Ws TeV 
Kaborou Tt mpos TO Kara HEpos. TOUTWY d€ TO 
pev dvaryratov TEKLNpLOV, TO O€ pn dvaryKatov 
17 dvavepoy €oTt KaTa THY Stadopav. avayxata pev 
ovv Aéywo ef av yierar cvMoyiopes, 510 Kal 
TEK ET pLov TO Towbrov Téy onpuetuy eoTiv: oray 
yap pn evdéxecbar olwyrat ica TO Acx bev, TOTE 
# 
epew olovrat TEKH pLov WS dedevypevov Kab TET - 
/ 
pacpévov’ TO yap TéKpap Kal mépas Tavdrov éart 
\ A ~ 
KaTa THY apxaiay yAOrTav. 
4 A “~ J A 4 e A > © 
1s “Hore b€ Tv onpeiwy TO pev ws To Kal?” Eexa- 
A 
OTOV pos TO xabodov @Oe, olov el Tis etrevev 
onpietov | elvat o ort ot aodot diKavot, LwKparns yap 
copes nv Kal diKatos. TobTO pe ovv onpetov 
4 
eoTt, AuvTov dé, Kay adnbes 7} 7) TO elpyevov? aava- 
Adyrorov yap. TO b€, olov et TLS elmrevev anpetov 
OT vooet, MUPETTEL yap, n TéroKev OTt yada é€ EXEL, 
dvayKatov. Orep Tov onpetonv TEKLTPLOV pLovov 
eorty: povoy yap, av adnbés %, adurov cor. 70 
4 
dé ws TO KabdAov mpos TO KaTa [Lepos Exo, olov 
a A 
El TUS ElmeLev, OTL TUpETTEL, GNElov elvat, TUKVOV 
s > A \ 4 \ “~ ba LA Ae Be 
yap avamvel. Avtov d€ Kal TodTO, Kav adArvbés 7 
* That is, probabilities and signs correspond to general 
and necessary propositions. This is not strictly correct ; 
only the rexuypia correspond to the necessary propositions, 
the other signs and the probabilities to the general or con- 
tingent propositions. 
26 
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spond to these two kinds of propositions, each to 
each. For that which is probable is that which 
generally happens, not however unreservedly, as 
some define it, but that which is concerned with 
things that may be other than they are, being so 
related to that in regard to which it is probable as 
the universal to the particular. As to signs, some 
are related as the particular to the universal, others 
as the universal to the particular. Necessary signs 
are called tekméria; those which are not necessary 
have no distinguishing name. I call those necessary 
signs from which a logical syllogism can be con- 
structed, wherefore such a sign is called tekmérion ; 
for when people think that their arguments are 
irrefutable, they think that they are bringing forward 
a tekmérion, something as it were proved and con- 
cluded; for in the old language tekmar and peras 
have the same meaning (limit, conclusion). 

Among signs, some are related as the particular 
to the universal; for instance, if one were to say 
that all wise men are just, because Socrates was both 
wise and just. Now this is a sign, but even though 
the particular statement is true, it can be refuted, 
because it cannot be reduced to syllogistic form. 
But if one were to say that it is a sign that a man is 
ill, because he has a fever, or that a woman has had , 
a child because she has milk, this is a necessary 
sign. This alone among signs is a tekmérion; for 
only in this case, if the fact is true, is the argument 
irrefutable. Other signs are related as the universal 
to the particular, for instance, if one were to say 
that it is a sign that this man has a fever, because 
he breathes hard; but even if the fact be true, this 
argument also can be refuted, for it is possible for 
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evdexeTat yap Kal [7 TUpeTTOVTA mEVvoTLay Tt 
pev ov ELKOS €OTL Kat Ti onpetov KL TEKLYPLOV, 
Kal Th Suagepovow, etpyrau peev Kat viv: peadov bé 
pavep@s Kal TEpt TOUT, Kat dua Ti’ airiay Ta 
pee asvddoytoTa éoTe Ta O€ ovMedoyropeva, ev 
Tots avadutiKots Oucaprora mepl avr. 

Ilapdderypa d€ 6 ore juev eoTw eTrayaryy) kal TEpt 
Tota emayuryy, elpyrau. éo7 d€ OUTE ws [épos 
mpos ddov ov" ws oAov mpos [+€pos ov Ws dAov 
mpos odov, aan’ ws HHépos mpos HEpos, Opovov Tpos 
Opovov, oTav dpdw ev 7) b70 TO adTo yevos, yrw- 
pysddrepov O€ Garepov % Oarépov, mapddevypd 
eoTU. olov OTL emPovrcver Tupavvide Avovictos 
ait@v THY PvraKknVv: Kal yap Ilevotorparos TpOTEpov 
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VEvOE, Kat Weayévys ev Meyapots: kat aAdou dcous 
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Tupavyiou pudariy aire. 

EE & OV peev ovv Aéyovrat at doKovoat elvat mloTeLs 
ATOOELKTLKAL, elpyrac. Tav dé evOupnudtoy jueyi- 
OTN dtapopa Kal peadvora, deAnbvia cyedov mayras 
coTlW YTEp Kal Tepe THY Suadentueany jeBodov Tv 
ovMoyropav: TO pev yap adbray €OTL KATA TID 
pyropuciy WOTTED Kal Kara THY dvaAereruciy j€Dodov 
tov ovrdoyropav, Ta de Kat’ adddas Téyvas Kal 
duvapets, Tas pev ovoas Tas 8 ovmw KaT- 
evAnppevas’ dio Kat AavOdvovoi te, Kal paAAov 
ANTOMEVOL KATA TpOToV preTaBaivovow €& adtov. 





@ Anal. Priora, ii. 27. 
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a man to breathe hard without having a fever. We 
have now explained the meaning of probable, sign, 
and necessary sign, and the difference between them ; 
in the Analytics * we have defined them more clearly 
and stated why some of them can be converted into 
logical syllogisms, while others cannot. 

We have said that example is a kind of induction 
and with what kind of material it deals by way of 
induction. It is neither the relation of part to whole, 
nor of whole to part, nor of one whole to another 
whole, but of part to part, of like to like, when both 
come under the same genus, but one of them is better 
known than the other. For example, to prove that 
Dionysius is aiming at a tyranny, because he asks for 
a bodyguard, one might say that Pisistratus before 
him and Theagenes of Megara did the same, and 
when they obtained what they asked for made them- 
selves tyrants. All the other tyrants known may 
serve as an example of Dionysius, whose reason, 
however, for asking for a bodyguard we do not yct 
know. All these examples are contained under the 
same universal proposition, that one who is aiming 
at a tyranny asks for a bodyguard. 

We have now stated the materials of proofs which 
are thought to be demonstrative. But a very great 
difference between enthymemes has escaped the 
notice of nearly every one, although it also exists in 
the dialectical method of syllogisms. Tor some of 
them belong to Rhetoric, some syllogisms only to 
Dialectic, and others to other arts and faculties, some 
already existing and others not yet established. 
Hence it is that this escapes the notice of the 
speakers, and the more they specialize in a subject, 
the more they transgress the limits of Rhetoric and 
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¢ The common topics do not deal with particular subject 
matter, as the specific topics do. {n making use of the latter, 
the ‘‘ better’’ (that is, in regard to a special science) the 
propositions chosen by aman, the more he will without 
knowing it quit the domain of Rhetoric and Dialectic, and 
become a professor of that special science whose first principles 
he has hit upon. 
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Dialectic. But this will be clearer if stated at 
greater length. | 

I mean by dialectical and rhetorical syllogisms 
those which are concerned with what we call “‘ topics,” 
which may be applied alike to Law, Physics, Politics, 
and many other sciences that differ in kind, such as 
the topic of the more or less, which will furnish 
syllogisms and enthymemes equally well for Law, 
Physics, or any other science whatever, although 
these subjects differ in kind. Specific topics on the 
other hand are derived from propositions which are 
peculiar to each species or genus of things; there 
are, for example, propositions about Physics which 
can furnish neither enthymemes nor syllogisms about 
Ethics, and there are propositions concerned with 
Ethics which will be useless for furnishing conclusions 
about Physics ; and the same holds good in all cases. 
The first kind of topics will not make a man practically 
wise about any particular class of things, because 
they do not deal with any particular subject matter ; 
but as to the specific topics, the happier a man is in 
his choice of propositions, the more he will uncon- 
sciously produce a science quite different from 
Dialectic and Rhetoric. For if once he hits upon 
first principles, it will no longer be Dialectic or 
Rhetoric, but that science whose principles he has 
arrived at. Most enthymemes are constructed from 
these specific topics, which are called particular and 
special, fewer from those that are common or uni- 
versal. As then we have done in the Topics, so 
here we must distinguish the specific and universal 
topics, from which enthymemes may be constructed. 


’ Sophistici Elenchi (Fellacies), 9. ‘This treatise is really 
the ninth and concluding part of the Topics. 
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“ Propositions (or premises), the name given to the two first 
statements in a syllogism from which the conclusion is drawn: 
All men are mortal (major premise); Socrates is a man 
(minor premise); therefore Socrat+s is mortal. 

» All three kinds of hearers are regarded as judges (the 
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By specific topics I mean the propositions peculiar 
to each class of things, by universal those common 
to all alike. Let us then first speak of the specific 
topics, but before doing so let us ascertain the 
different kinds of Rhetoric, so that, having deter- 
mined their number, we may separately ascertain 
their elements and propositions.* 

8. The kinds of Rhetoric are three in number, 
corresponding to the three kinds of hearers. For 
every speech is composed of three parts : the speaker, 
the subject of which he treats, and the person to 
whom it is addressed, I mean the hearer, to whom 
the end or object of the speech refers. Now the 
hearer must necessarily be either a mere spectator 
or a judge, and a judge either of things past or of 
things to come.? For instance, a member of the 
general assembly is a judge of things to come ; the 
dicast, of things past; the mere spectator, of the 
ability of the speaker. Therefore there are neces- 
sarily three kinds of rhetorical speeches, deliberative, 
forensic, and epideictic. 

The deliberative kind is either hortatory or dis- 
suasive ; for both those who give advice in private 
and those who speak in the assembly invariably 
either exhort or dissuade. The forensic kind is either 
accusatory or defensive ; for litigants must neces- 
sarily either accuse or defend. The epideictic kind 
has for its subject praise or blame. 

Further, to each of these a special time is appro- 
priate: to the deliberative the future,° for the 


mere spectator as a “‘ critic ’’), although strictly «p:77s should 
be limited to the law courts. 

¢ In i. 6. 1 and 8. 7 the present is also mentioned as a 
time appropriate to deliberative Rhetoric. 
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speaker, whether he exhorts or dissuades, always 
advises about things to come; to the forensic the 
past, for it is always in reference to things done that 
one party accuses and the other defends; to the 
epideictic most appropriately the present, for it is 
_the existing condition of things that all those who 
praise or blame have in view. It is not uncommon, 
however, for epideictic speakers to avail themselves 
of other times, of the past by way of recalling it, or 
of the future by way of anticipating it. 

Each of the three kinds has a different special end, 
and as there are three kinds of Rhetoric, so there 
are three special ends. ‘The end of the deliberative 
speaker is the expedient or harmful; for he who 
exhorts recommends a course of action as better, 
and he who dissuades advises against it as worse ; 
all other considerations, such as justice and injustice, 
honour and disgrace, are included as accessory in 
reference to this. The end of the forensic speaker 
is the just or the unjust ; in this case also all other 
considerations are included as accessory. The end 
of those who praise or blame is the honourable and 
disgraceful ; and they also refer all other considera- 
tions to these. A sign that what I have stated is 
the end which each has in view is the fact that 
sometimes the speakers will not dispute about the 
other points. For example, a man on trial does not 
always deny that an act has been committed or 
damage inflicted by him, but he will never admit 
that the act is unjust; for otherwise a trial would 
be unnecessary. Similarly, the deliberative orator, 
although he often sacrifices everything else, will 
never admit that he is recommending what is inex- 
pedient or is dissuading from what is useful; but 
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¢ The omission of o’x before dd:xov has been suggested. 
The sense would then be: ‘“‘ As to the injustice of enslaving 
. . . he is quite indifferent.”” There is no doubt a reference 
to the cruel treatment by Athens of the inhabitants of the 
island of Melos (416 s.c.) for its loyalty to the Spartans 
during the Peloponnesian war (Thuc. v. 84-116). The 
Athenian envoys declined to discuss the question of right or 
wrong, which they said was only possible between equal 
powers, and asserted that expediency was the only thing that 
had to be considered. The question of justice or injustice 
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often he is quite indifferent about showing that the 
enslavement of neighbouring peoples, even if they 
have done no harm, is not an act of injustice.4 
Similarly, those who praise or blame do not con- 
sider whether a man has done what is expedient or 
harmful, but frequently make it a matter for praise 
that, disregarding his own interest, he performed 
some deed of honour. For example, they praise 
Achilles because he went to the aid of his comrade 
Patroclus,? knowing that he was fated to die, although 
he might have lived. To him such a death was more 
honourable, although life was more expedient. 

From what has been said it is evident that the 
orator must first have in readiness the propositions 
on these three subjects. Now, necessary signs, 
probabilities, and signs are the propositions of the 
rhetorician ; for the syllogism universally ? consists 
of propositions, and the enthymeme is a syllogism 
composed of the propositions above mentioned. 
Again, since what is impossible can neither have been 
done nor will be done, but only what is possible, and 
since what has not taken place nor will take place 
can neither have been done nor will be done, it is 
necessary for each of the three kinds of orators to 
have in readiness propositions dealing with the 
possible and the impossible, and as to whether any- 
thing has taken place or will take place, or not. 
Further, since all, whether they praise or blame, 


(in the Melian case entirely disregarded), even when taken 
into account, was merely accessory and intended to serve as 
a specious justification for the policy of might. 

» To protect his body and avenge his death (/liad, xviii.). 

¢ The expedient, the just, the honourable, and their con- 
traries. 

4 Sdws: or, reading Sdos, ‘ the syllogism as a whole.” 
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exhort or dissuade, accuse or defend, not only en- 
deavour to prove what we have stated, but also that 
the same things, whether good or bad, honourable 
or disgraceful, just or unjust, are great or small, 
either in themselves or when compared with each 
other, it is clear that it will be necessary for the 
orator to be ready with propositions dealing with 
greatness and smallness and the greater and the less, 
both universally and in particular; for instance, 
which is the greater or less good, or act of injustice 
or justice; and similarly with regard to all other 
subjects. We have now stated the topics concern- 
ing which the orator must provide himself with 
propositions ; after this, we must distinguish between 
each of them individually, that is, what the three 
kinds of Rhetoric, deliberative, epideictic, and 
for ensic, are concerned with. 

—&. We must first ascertain about what kind of good 
or bad things the deliberative orator advises, since 
he cannot do so about everything, but only about 
things which may possibly happen or not. LTvery- 
thing which of necessity either is or will be, or which 
cannot possibly be or come to pass, is outside the 
scope of deliberation. Indeed, even in the case of 
things that are possible advice is not universally 
appropriate ; for they include certain advantages, 
natural and accidental, about which it is not worth 
while to offer advice. But it is clear that advice is 
limited to those subjects about which we take 
counsel ; and such are all those which can naturally 
be referred to ourselves and the first cause of whose 
origination is in our own power ; for our examination 
is limited to finding out whether such things are 
possible or impossible for us to perform. 
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* The analytical science is Dialectic, incorrectly regarded 
as a branch of Analytics, which properly implies scientific 
denionstration. 
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However, there is no need at present to endeavour 
to enumerate with scrupulous exactness or to classify 
those subjects which men are wont to discuss, or to 
define them as far as possible with strict accuracy, 
since this is not the function of the rhetorical art 
but of one that is more intelligent and exact, and 
further, more than its legitimate subjects of inquiry 
have already been assigned to it. For what we have 
said before is true*: that Rhetoric is composed of 
analytical science and of that branch of political 
science which is concerned with Ethics, and that it 
resembles partly Dialectic and partly sophistical 
arguments. But in proportion as anyone endeavours 
to make of Dialectic or Rhetoric, not what they are, 
faculties, but sciences, to that extent he will, without 
knowing it, destroy their real nature, in thus altering 
their character, by crossing over into the domain of 
sciences,’ whose subjects are certain definite things, 
not merely words. Nevertheless, even at present 
we may mention such matters as it is worth while 
to analyse, while still leaving much for political 
science to investigate. 

Now, we may say that the most important subjects 
about which all men deliberate and deliberative 
orators harangue, are five in number, to wit: ways 
and means, war and peace, the defence of the 
country, imports and exports, legislation. 

Accordingly, the orator who is going to give advice 
on ways and means should be acquainted with the 
nature and extent of the State resources, so that if 
any is omitted it may be added, and if any is in- 


® Taking eis émirrjpas with weraSaiver. If taken with 
émisxevdswy, the sense will be: ‘‘ by changing his ground 
(weraBaivey being used absolutely) while altering their char- 
acters from faculties to sciences.”’ 
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sufficient, it may be increased. Further, he should 
know all the expenses of the State, that if any is 
superfluous, it may be removed, or, if too great, may 
be curtailed. For men become wealthier, not only 
by adding to what they already possess, but also by 
cutting down expenses. Of these things it is not 
only possible to acquire a general view from in- 
dividual experience, but in view of advising concern- 
ing them it is further necessary to be well informed 
about what has been discovered among others. 

In regard to war and peace, the orator should be 
acquainted with the power of the State, how great 
it is already and how great it may possibly become ; 
of what kind it is already and what additions may 
possibly be made to it; further, what wars it has 
waged and its conduct of them. ‘These things he 
should be acquainted with, not only as far as his 
own State is concerned, but also in reference to 
neighbouring States, and particularly those with 
whom there is a likelihood of war, so that towards 
the stronger a pacific attitude may be maintained, 
and in regard to the weaker, the decision as to 
making war on them may be left to his own State. 
Again, he should know whether their forces are like 
or unlike his own, for herein also advantage or dis- 
advantage may lie. With reference to these matters 
he must also have examined the results, not only of 
the wars carried on by his own State, but also of 
those carried on by others; for similar results 
naturally arise from similar causes. 

Again, in regard to the defence of the country, he 
should not be ignorant how it is carried on; he 
should know both the strength of the guard, its 
character, and the positions of the guard-houses 
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* rovrovs : those who will receive exports and send im- 
ports. 
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(which is impossible for one who is unacquainted 
with the country), so that if any guard is insufficient 
it may be increased, or if any is superfluous it may 
be disbanded, and greater attention devoted to 
suitable positions. 

Again, in regard to food, he should know what 
amount of expenditure is sufficient to support the 
State ; what kind of food is produced at home or 
can be imported ; and what exports and imports are 
necessary, in order that contracts and agreements 
may be made with those * who can furnish them ; 
for it is necessary to keep the citizens free from 
reproach in their relations with two classes of people 
—those who are stronger and those who are useful 
for commercial purposes. 

With a view to the safety of the State, it is 
necessary that the orator should be able to judge of 
all these questions, but an understanding of legisla- 
tion is of special importance, for it is on the laws 
that the safety of the State is based. Wherefore 
he must know how many forms of government there 
are; what is expedient for each; and the natural 
causes of its downfall, whether they are peculiar to 
the particular form of government or opposed to it. 
By being ruined by causes peculiar to itself, I mean 
that, with the exception of the perfect form of 
government, all the rest are ruined by being relaxed 
or strained to excess. Thus democracy, not only 
when relaxed, but also when strained to excess, 
becomes weaker and will end in an oligarchy ; 
similarly, not only does an aquiline or snub nose 
reach the mean, when one of these defects is relaxed, 
but when it becomes aquiline or snub to excess, it 
is altered to such an extent that even the likeness 
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Kat mevyovow: Kal TodT é€oTl ev Kedadatw etzetv 

27 7 evdayLovia Kal TA pdpLa aVTHS. WOTE Tapa- 
deiyatos xapw AdBwpev Ti €orw ws aTAds eizetv 
7 edvdayLovia, KaL EK TivwY TA POPLA TAUTNS* TEpt 
yap TavTns Kal TOY eis TAUTHY GUVTEWOvTWY Kal 
TOV evavtiwy TavTH al TE TpOTpOTTAal Kal at arto- 
TpoTat mGcai elow: Ta jLev yap TapacKevalovTa 
TAaVTYVY 7 TOV poptwv TL, 7 petlov avr’ éAdTTOVOS 
mowobvra, det mparrew, ta Sé POeipovta 7 ep- 
modilovTa 1) Ta EvayTia ToLobVTGa [47) TPATTELW. 

3 "Eotw 8 eddaysovia edmpakia per’ aperas, 7 
aurapKera Cwis, 7) 0 Bios 6 per’ aodadeias nd.oTOs, 


¢ This rendering, although convenient, hardly represents 
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of a nose is lost. Moreover, with reference to acts 
of legislation, it is useful not only to understand 
what form of government is expedient by judging 
in the light of the past, but also to become acquainted 
with those in existence in other nations, and to 
learn what kinds of government are suitable to what 
kinds of people. It is clear, therefore, that for 
legislation books of travel are useful, since they help 
us to understand the laws of other nations, and for 
political debates historical works.* All these things, 
however, belong to Politics and not to Rhetoric. 

Such, then, are the most important questions upon 
which the would-be deliberative orator must be well 
informed. Now let us again state the sources whence 
we must derive our arguments for exhortation or 
discussion on these and other questions. 

5. Men, individually and in common, nearly all 
have some aim, in the attainment of which they 
choose or avoid certain things. This aim, briefly 
stated, is happiness and its component parts. There- 
fore, for the sake of illustration, let us ascertain 
what happiness, generally speaking, is, and what its 
parts consist in; for all who exhort or dissuade dis- 
cuss happiness and the things which conduce or are 
detrimental to it. For one should do the things 
which procure happiness or one of its parts, or in- 
crease instead of diminishing it, and avoid doing 
those things which destroy or hinder it or bring 
about what is contrary to it. 

Let us then define happiness as well-being com- 
bined with virtue, or independence of life, or the 
life that is most agreeable combined with security, or 


the Greek, which, literally translated, is “ the investigations 
of those who write about human actions”? (cf. icropixds, § 8). 
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n evOnvic. KTNUATWVY Kal TwpaTwV [eT a Surdpews 
vdaxrucis TE Ka TpaxTuKhs TovTwy* axedov yap 
TOUT UW ev 7) Acton TH evdayoviar oporoyodow 
4 elvau amavres. et 67) €oTwW um evdarpovia TOLOUTOY, 
avayKyn auras elvar pep edyeveray, troAudiriar, 
xXpnoropiriay, hobrov, edrexviay, Tohurexviay, 
evynpiav, €Tt TAS TOD CWpLaToS dperas, olov bylevay, 
Kaos, lax, peyebos, Ovvapuy a AYWVLOTURTY, d0€av, 
TULNV, eUruxiay, ape ny: ouTw yap. av adrapKés- 
TATOS cin, €l Umapxot aire TaT are Kal TO. 
EKTOS ayaba: ov yap €or aAAa Tapa, Tabro.. 
éore 5° év atta@ pev TO. mre pt poy Kal TO, ev 
cdpari, tw Sé ebydvera Kal pido. Kal ypyuara 
Kab TULY. er de mpoonKew otdeBa, duvapets 
Uirdpyew Kal TUXNV’ OUTW yap ay aapahéoraros 
0 Bios ety. AdBaxyrev Totvuy Opmoiws Kal TovTwY 
EKQOTOV TL €or. 

5 Edyévera pév ody eorw Over ev Kal ode TO 
abroxOovas n dpxaious eivar, Kal Wyeudvas Tovs 
mporrous emupavets, Kat woAAovs émidavets yeyor 
veval ef avr By emt Tots Lnhovpevors: ota dé ev- 
yéveva q am * avdpav 7 7 a0 YUVALKOY, aud yenoorns 
am  dpupoty, | Kal aamep em TrOAEWS Tous TE mpasrrous 
yvepipous 7 em apeTh 7 mAovTW 7 addy TW TOV 
TYLED LEVEY , Kab moAAovs émippavets EK Tob yevous 
Kal avopas Kal ‘yuvatkas Kal véous Kal mpec- 
Burépous. 

@ This is the usual rendering, although it is hardly satis- 
factory. Jebb translates “ a flourishing state . . . of body.” 

> Or, “bring about,” ‘* effect them.” 

¢ 4.e. of mind and body ; or duvdmecs may mean “* positions 


of authority and influence.” 
4 This was a favourite boast of the Athenians. 
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abundance of possessions and slaves, combined with 
power to protect and make use of them? ; for nearly 
all men admit that one or more of these things con- 
stitutes happiness. If, then, such is the nature of 
happiness, its component parts must necessarily be : 
noble birth, numerous friends, good friends, wealth, ~ 
good children, numerous children, a good old age ; 
further, bodily excellences, such as health, beauty, 
strength, stature, fitness for athletic contests, a good 
reputation, honour, good luck, virtue. For a man 
would be entirely independent, provided he _ pos- 
sessed all internal and external goods ; for there are 
no others. Internal goods are those of mind and 
body; external goods are noble birth, friends, 
wealth, honour. ‘To these we think should be added 
certain capacities ° and good luck; for on these 
conditions life will be perfectly secure. Let us now 
in the same way define each of these in detail. 

Noble birth, in the case of a nation or State, 
means that its members or inhabitants are sprung 
from the soil,? or of long standing; that its first 
members were famous as leaders, and that many of 
their descendants have becn famous for qualities that 
are highly esteemed. In the case of private in- J 
dividuals, noble birth is derived from cither the 
father’s or the mother’s side, and on both sides there 
must be legitimacy ; and, as in the case of a State, 
it means that its founders were distinguished for 
virtue, or wealth, or any other of the things that 
men honour, and that a number of famous persons, 
both men and women, young and old, belong to the’ 
family. : 
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6 Edrexvia be Kal mohuteKvia ovK adyAa: ear. dé 
351 T@ KoWG pev, veorns av 7 rohdn Kat ayaby, ayabr 
8é Kar’ aper iy TwpLaTos, otov péyeGos KaNAos t loxov 
dvvajew LY WVLIT URTV puxns 5€ owdpootvy Kat 
dv6pta vEov cper at. idia dé evreKvia Kal mrohv- 
TeKViaL TO TO idva réxva moAAd Kal Towabra elvat, 
Kat OijAea Kat appeva: OnAerdv Sé apery owpaTos 
poev Kaos Kat peyebos, puxts Oe cuppoavvy Kal 
pirepyia AVvEV dvedcvbeptas. opLotws d€ Kat (dia 
Kal Kowh Kal Kar’ avdopas Kal Kara yuvatras Set 
Cnretv ¢ EKQOTOV dmapyew Tov TOLOUTWY* GaoLS ‘yap 
Ta KATO yuvatcas patna wonmep Aakedatpoviots, 
axyedov KATA TO HuLav OvK EDSatpLovodaLY. 

7 IAovrou dé Hépy voplopatos mAHGos, vis, 
ywpiwy Krhots, ére dé emitAwy KTHOLS Kal Boory- 
parwy Kal avoparrddwv TAN Get Kat peyeBer Kal 
Kane StadepovTwy, TavTa be wavra Kal aopanh 
Kat eAevbepia Kal xpHoyra. Eat O€ Xpjoune pev 
paAdov 7a Ka pTLA, eAevbepra be Ta TpOs a.m ~ 
Aavoww: Kapmio. d€ Aeyw ag’ cov at | mpoaosot, O10 - | 
AavoriKa dé ad’ cv pndev Tapa THY xphow yiyverat, 
0 Te Kat a€vov. Gpos de aodpareias peev TO evrat0a 
Ka ovTW KeKrHovae a aor ep avTa@ elvar TV XpTow 
atbra@v: Tot de oiKeta elvar drav ed’ atr@ 4 amar- 
AoTpidcar 7 pH, Aéyw Se dmadrotpiwow Séow Kat 


@ avedevdepia: literally, qualities unbecoming to a free 
man or woman, ungentlemanly, unladylike ; hence, mean, 
servile, sordid. 

b> A similar charge against the Spartan women is made in 
the Politics (ii. 9. 5): * Further, the looseness (dveors) of the 
Spartan women is injurious both to the purpose of the con- 
stitution and the well- being of the State . .. their life is one 
of absohite luxury and intemperance ' "(compare Kuripides, 
Andromache, 595-6 ‘even if she wished it, a Spartan girl 
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The blessing of good children and numerous chil- 
dren needs little explanation. For the common- 
wealth it consists in a large number of good young 
men, good in bodily excellences, such as stature, 
beauty, strength, fitness for athletic contests ; the 
moral excellences of a young man are self-control 
and courage. For the individual it consists in a 
number of good children of his own, both male and 
female, and such as we have described. Female 
bodily excellences are beauty and stature, their 
moral excellences self-control and industrious habits, 
free from servility.¢ The object of both the in- 
dividual and of the community should be to seeure the 
existence of each of these qualities in both men and 
women; for all those States in which the character 
of women is unsatisfactory, as in Lacedaemon,? may 
_be considered only half-happy. 

Wealth consists in abundance of money, ownership 
of land and properties, and further of movables, 
cattle, and slaves, remarkable for number, size, and 
beauty, if they are all secure, liberal, and useful. 
Property that is productive is more useful, but that 
which has enjoyment for its object is more liberal. 
By productive I mean that which is a source of 
income, by enjoyable that which offers no advantage 
beyond the use of it—at least, none worth men- 
tioning. Security may be defined as possession of 
property in such places and on such conditions that 
the use of it is in our own hands ; and ownership as 
the right of alienation or not,’ by which I mean giving 
could not be chaste’’). The opinion of Xenophon and 
Plutarch is much more favourable. 

¢ 7 wy: in the ms. readings these words follow rod 
oixeta eivac: “‘ ownership or non-ownership.” ‘The altera- 
tion is Spengel’s. 
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mpaow. dhs d€ To mAovrely € eo ev T@ xpjobae 
pahhov n eV TO KexThobau Kal yap 7 évépyeid 
€oTt TOV TOLOUTUW Kal 7 Xphjows mAovTos. 

Evdogéta 8’ éori to b70 mavTwy oTrovdatov bro- 
AapBaveoBac, uP ToLwovTov Tu exew ob mavres epievTat 
7 ot moAAot 7 of ayabot 7 7 ol iE Ppovysor. 

Tyson 6° €oTt pev onpetov evepyeTiKis dd€ns, 
TYLGV TOL de duKalws pev KaL pdhora ol evepyeTy- 
KOTES, ov pay aAXG TyLara Kal O Suvapevos evepye- 
Tet" evepyecia dé 7 els owTnpiav Kal oa aitia Tob 
<ivat, q Els TAobrov, n els TL TOV aAXAwv ayabar, 
Gv [L7) padia 7 KT HOW nH OAws 7 evTatla 7 OTE’ 
ToAAXot yap dud puKpa Soxobvra TULIS TUyXavovaw, 
GAN’ ot Tozrot Kat ot Kaupot airvoe. pépn Oe TYyLHS 
Puoian, pvipar ev jérpois Kal avev péeTpwv, yepa, 
Te“evn, TMpoedptat, tador, elKkdves, Tpodat dy- 
pdovar, TO BapBapica, otov TpooKuyjaets Kal 
exoTaoels, dapa Ta Tap €EKAGTOLS TULA. Kal yap 
TO S@pov - EOTL KTTMATOS ddats Kal TYULHS OnfLEtoV, 
dud Kal of diAoypyparot kat ot piroryioe epievrar 
avrav: dpporépous yap exe cv Séovtat Kal yap 
KT EoTLV, ob édievtar ot diAoxypyparor, Kal 
TYLmV EXEL, OD ot i prdoryior. 

Lapuaros d€ dper? byte, avtTn d€ ovUTWS wore 
dvocous eva Xpwprevous Tots GwLacw’* TroAot yap 
bytatvovow womep “Hpddiuxos A€yerat, ovs ovdeis , 


@ évépyea: realization in action or fact. 

® Of Selymbria, physician and teacher of hygienic gym- 
nastics (e. 420 n.c.). He is said to have made his patients 
walk from Athens to Megara and back, about 70 miles. 
He was satirized by Plato. and by his old pupil Hippo- 
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the property away or selling it. In a word, being 
wealthy consists rather in use than in possession ; 
for the actualization? and use of such things is wealth. 

A good reputation consists in being considered a 
man of worth by all, or in possessing something of 
such a nature that all or most men, or the good, or 
the men of practical wisdom desire it. 

Honour is a token of a reputation for doing good ; 
and those who have already done good are justly 
and above all honoured, not but that he who is 
capable of doing good is also honoured. Doing good 
relates either to personal security and all the causes 
of existence ; or to wealth; or to any other good 
things which are not easy to acquire, either in any 
conditions, or at such a place, or at such a time ; 
for many obtain honour for things that appear 
trifling, but this depends upon place and time. The 
components of honour are sacrifices, memorials in 
verse and prose, privileges, grants of land, front 
seats, public burial, State maintenance, and among 
the barbarians, prostration and giving place, and all 
gifts which are highly prized in each country. For 
a gift is at once a giving of a possession and a token 
of honour; wherefore gifts are desired by the am- 
bitious and by those who are fond of money, since 
they are an acquisition for the latter and an honour 
for the former ; so that they furnish both with what 
they want. 

Bodily excellence is health, and of such a kind 
that when exercising the body we are free from sick- 
ness ; for many are healthy in the way Herodicus ® 
is said to have been,’whom no one would consider 
crates as one who killed those for whom he prescribed 
(of. Me 23229). 
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“A ? , aA e / ‘ A 4 > 
av evdoauovioere THS vyieias bua TO TaVvTWY ar- 
/ “ ~ 

éxeoOar 7&v avOpwrivwy 7 TaV TAcioTwr. 

11 KdAdos 5€ érepov Kal? éExdorny AAtKiav éoriv. 
veov pev ovdv KaAXOS TO Tpds TOvS TdVOUS YpHaYLOV 
Ul ~ 
exelv TO O@pa Tovs Te TpOs Spdpov Kal mpos Piav, 
AOU + tS ~ A bi / A ¢€ 4 
novv ovTa wetv mpos amdAavoaw, 616 of wévTafAot 

f ° A f A 4 ? ¢ ; 
KaAAorot, Tt mpos Biay Kal mpos TaxXos Gua medv- 
Kaow: akudlovros 5é mpos ev mdovous Tovs TroAe- 

f ¢e ‘ A > aA 4 id 
puxovs, ovv dé eivar Soxety peta hoPepdryTos’ 
yépovtos Sé€ mpds ev mdvous rods avayKaious 
e 4 ” A \ A A ” a ‘ ~ 
ixavov, advirov bé dia TO pndev exew Hv 76 yHpas 
AwBGarac. 

12 ‘Toys 0 earl ev SUvapus TOD KWely ETEpOV WS 
Bovrerat, avayen de Kuvety eTEpov n €AKovTa 7 
wbotvra 7 aipovra 7 mélovta 7) cuvOAiBovta, wore 
0 loxupos 7) maow 7 TovTWY TLOly éoTW icyupds. 

“~ 4 

13. Meyé@ous dé aperi 70 brepévew Kata pHKOS Kal 

a aA 4 
Babos Kat mAatos t&v ToAAGY rocovTw peilove 
’ A \ \ 
ware un Bpadvrépas moveiv Tas Kwihoers bia THY 
daepBoAnp. 

? ‘ A 4 > \ , > 

14 “Aywriotiky d5€ owpatos apern ovyKerrar éK 

A A ¢ \ 
peyelous Kai taxvos Kal Tdyous’ Kal yap 6 Taxvs 
layupos E€oTW: 6 yap duvajevos Ta OKEAN piTTeEtv 

a / ¢ 
Tws Kal Kiely Tayd Kal mdoppw SpojitKds, 6 Sé 

, \ , , e 1 > A 

OAiBew Kat Karéyew madatoTiKds, 6 5€ Moat T 
x 2 





* Five contests: jumping, running, discus-throwing, 
javelin-throwing, wrestling. 

’ Or simply, “‘ freedom from pain ” (§ 15). 
B, 
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happy in the matter of health, because they are 
obliged to abstain from all or nearly all human 
enjoyments. 

Beauty varies with each age. In a young man, 
it consists in possessing a body capable of enduring 
all efforts, either of the racecourse or of bodily 
strength, while he himself is pleasant to look upon 
and a sheer delight. This is why the athletes in the 


& 


pentathlum @ are most beautiful, because they are- 


naturally adapted for bodily exertion and for swift- 
ness of foot. In a man who has reached his prime, 
beauty consists in being naturally adapted for the 
toils of war, in being pleasant to look upon and at 
the same time awe-inspiring. In an old man, beauty 
consists in being naturally adapted to contend with 
unavoidable labours and in not causing annoyance ? 


to others, thanks to the absence of the disagreeable » 


accompaniments of old age. 

Strength consists in the power of moving another 
as one wills, for which purpose it is necessary to 
pull or push, to lift, to squeeze or crush, so that the 
strong man is strong by virtue of being able to do 
all or some of these things. 

Excellence of stature consists in being superior to 
most men in height, depth, and breadth, but in such 
proportion as not to render the movements of the 
body slower as the result of excess. 

Bodily excellence in athletics consists in size, 
strength, and swiftness of foot ; for to be swift is to 
be strong. For one who is able to throw his legs 
about in a certain way, to move them rapidly and with 
long strides, makes a good runner; one who can 
hug and grapple, a good wrestler; one who can 
thrust away by a blow of the fist, a good boxer ; 
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mAnyH muKTiKOS, 0 8 apdotépots tTovTots Tay- 
KPATLAOTLKOS, 0 be Tat mevrabros 

15 Edynpia 5 earl Bpadurns ynpws per” adumias: 
ovre yap €l TAXD yypackel, evyNpws, ovT El moyts 
pev Avmmpa@s b€. éore be Kal eK Tay Tob TWpLATOS 
dpeT Ov Kal TUXNS* [477 Avooos yap wv pense i ioxupos 
ovK eoT aL amrabns od) aduros Kal moAuxpovtos 
dvev TUXNS Ovapetvevev av. e€ore O€ tts Kal ywpis 
iaxyvos Kal dytetas addy duvapts peaxpoBiorntos: 
moAAot yap avev TOV Tob CWLATOS dpeTav poaKpo- 
Bot etow" add’ ovdev n axptBoroyia ypyouysos 7 
TEpl TOUTWY Els TH. viv. 

16 IloAugiAta d€ Kal Xpyorogiria ovK adnho Tob 
pirov Wpliapevov, Ort early 0 TOLOUTOS piros 6 Gores 
G& oveTat ayaba civat exelvy, TPAKTLKOS EOTL 
avréay ou exeivov. @ a) a Wat To.ovToL, ToAv- 
didos, @ de Kal emuekets avopes, xpnordduros. 

17 Edrvyia 3 eoTty, GV 7 TUX ayabay aitia, rabra. 

13028 yiyveotau Kal umdpxew n mavra a 7a metora 7 7 Ta 

peyiaTa. aitia 0 eat y TUX Evie peev cov Kal 
at réyvat, ToAA@y b€ Kal ATEXVOV otov cow 7 
pvous (evdexerau de Kal Tapa pvow etvau): Dyretas 
peev yap Téxvy aitia, KaAAous b€ Kai peyéBous 





¢ A combination of wrestling and boxing. 

» ‘The results of art and the results due to nature are often 
assisted (or hindered) by the interference of the irregular 
operations of fortune or chanee. Health may be the result 
of fortune, as well as of art (a sick man may be cured by a 
drug taken by chanee, one not prescribed by the physician) ; 
beauty and strength, of fortune as well as nature. It is 
parenthetically remarked that fortune may also produce 
unnatural monstrosities. ‘The removal of the brackets and 
the substitution of a comma for the colon after gos have 
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one who excels in boxing and wrestling is fit for the 
pancratium,* he who excels in all for the pentathlum. 

A happy old age is one that comes slowly with 
freedom from pain; for neither one who rapidly 
grows old nor one who grows old insensibly but with 
pain enjoys a happy old age. This also depends 
upon bodily excellences and good fortune ; for unless 
a man is free from illness and is strong, he will never 
be free from suffering, nor will he live long and 
painlessly without good fortune. Apart from health 
and strength, however, there is a power of vitality 
in certain cases; for many live long who are not 
endowed with bodily excellences. But a minute 
examination of such questions is needless for the 
present purpose. 

The meaning of numerous and worthy friends is 
easy to understand from the definition of a friend. 
A friend is one who exerts himself to do for the sake 
of another what he thinks is advantageous to him. 
A man to whom many persons are so disposed, has 
many friends ; if they are virtuous, he has worthy 
friends. 

Good fortune consists in the acquisition or posses- 
sion of either all, or the most, or the most important 
of those goods of which fortune is the cause. Now 
fortune is the cause of some things with which the 
arts also are concerned, and also of many which have 
nothing to do with art, for instance, such as are due 
to nature (though it is possible that the results of 
fortune may be contrary to nature); for art is a 
cause of health, but nature of beauty and stature.? 


been suggested. The meaning would then be: “ for instance, 


such as are due to nature, but possibly may be also contrary 
to nature.” 
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7 Ld \ A ~ ~ 3 ~ 3 A 
dvois. dAws b€ Ta TowadTa THY ayabdv é€oriv 
b A , 349 ec 3 \ e , ” \ 4 
amo TUxyns, eh ols eat 0 POdvos. Eeort SE Kal 

~ ; 3 ~ f 4 > € 
T&av mapa Adyov ayab&y airia tvyn, olov et ot 

1 3 , b) A 
dAAow aiaypot adeAdoi, 6 dé KaAds, 7) ot aAXou pr) 
> \ , € 3 Ca “A 3 ~ / 
eldov Tov Oncavpdv, 6 5° edpev, H et TOD TAnatov 
” \ ; lA A ; “ 3 \ S , 
ervxye TO Bédos, TovUTOU O€ p17, 7 EL Y HAVE pLovos 
> AN ~ € \ 4 > ; / 
aet gowrdv, ot dé admak EeABdvtTes SiedOdpyoav: 
TavTa yap Ta ToLabra evrvynpata doKel elvar. 
18 Tlepe de aperhs, emeiTrEp OLKELOTATOS O Tept TOUS 
la ll A > f , \ 
€maivovs TOTOS, OTAV Tepl Eemraivou mrowwpeBa TOV 
Adyov, TOTE Siopioreov. 
a ~ , 4 
6. *Qv ev ody det ctoyalecfar mpotpemovTa ws 
4 \ 3 / 
€oojevwy 7 vaapyovTwy, Kal Wy amoTpemorTa, 
\ 
favepov' Ta yap evarvTia TovTwy eoTiv. eet Oe 
mpoKetTtat T@ ovpBovdevoyTt GkoTOs TO Gupdépor, 
f \ 3 A ~ 4 bl] 4 \ ~ 
BovAevorrar d€ od mepi Tob TéXovs aAAa TEpit TOV 

\ \ / ~ 3 3 A A f A 
mpos TO TéAos, TabTa 0 €oTL Ta GUpdEepovTa KATA. 

A ; \ \ , > ; , “A 
Tas mpageis, TO Sé aupdepoy ayalov, Anmréov av 

A A 3 ~ A 4 ¢ ~ 
Ein aTotyeia Tept ayabot Kai cupdépovtos adds. 
” \ 5) A aN a ae ~ « > 
2 "Eorw 8 ayalov 6 av atro eavTot evexa 7 
€ ; \ KN 4 LAA e , Q \ Ka 
aiperov, Kat o¥ evexa addAo atpovpeba, Kal ov 
) ; A ” ‘) ~ 
édierar TavrTa 7 TavTa TA atcbynaw ExovTa 7 vody, 
“A 3 ; ~ \@ € “~ “A € , 3 f 
ny et AdBou voby. Kat ooa 0 vots av ExaaTw azodoin, 
~ 3 é ¢e / 
Kat 00a O TEpl EKaGTOV voUs aTOdidwow EKdoTY, 

A > / 

Touro €oTw éxaoTw ayabov, Kai o8 mapdovTos ev 


\ , ” \ \ ” \ 
OLAKELTAL Kat AUTAPKWS EXEL, KAL TO AUTAPKES, KAL 
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Speaking generally, the goods which come from 
fortune are such as excite envy. Fortune is 
also a cause of those goods which are beyond 
calculation ; for instance, a man’s brothers are all 


4, 


ugly, while he is handsome ; they did not see the- 


treasure, while he found it; the arrow hit one who 
stood by and not the man aimed at; or, one who 
frequented a certain place was the only one who did 
not go there on a certain occasion, while those who 
went there then for the first time met their death. 
All such instances appear to be examples of good 
fortune. 

The definition of virtue, with which the topic of 
praise is most closely connected, must be left until 
we come to treat of the latter. 

6. It is evident, then, what things, likely to happen 
or already existing, the orator should aim at, when 
exhorting, and what when dissuading ; for they are 
opposites. But since the aim before the deliberative 
orator is that which is expedient, and men deliberate, 
not about the end, but about the means to the end, 
which are the things which are expedient in regard 
to our actions; and since, further, the expedient is 
good, we must first grasp the elementary notions of 
good and expedient in general. 

Let us assume good to be whatever is desirable 
for its own sake, or for the sake of which we choose 
something else ; that which is the aim of all things, 
or of all things that possess sensation or reason; or 
would be, if they could acquire the latter. Whatever 
reason might assign to each and whatever reason 
does assign to each in individual cases, that is good 
for each; and that whose presence makes a man 
fit and also independent; and independence in 
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general; and that which produces or preserves such 
things, or on which such things follow, or all that is 
likely to prevent or destroy their opposites. 

Now things follow in two ways—simultaneously or 
subsequently ; for instance, knowledge is subsequent 
to learning, but life is simultaneous with health. 
Things which produce act in three ways ; thus, healthi- 
ness produces health ; and so does food ; and exercise 
asarule. This being laid down, it necessarily follows 
that the acquisition of good things and the loss of 
evil things are both good; for it follows simultan- 
eously on the latter that we are rid of that which is 
bad, and subsequently on the former that we obtain 
possession of that which is good. The same applies 
to the acquisition of a greater in place of a less good, 
and a less in place of a greater evil; for in proportion 
as the greater exceeds the less, there is an acquisi- 
tion of the one and a loss of the other. The virtues 
also must be a good thing; for those who possess 
them are in a sound condition, and they are also 
productive of good things and practical. However, 
we must speak separately concerning each—what it 
is, and of what kind. Pleasure also must be a good ; 
for all living creatures naturally desire it. Hence it 
follows that both agreeable and beautiful things must 
be good; for the former produce pleasure, while 
among beautiful things some are pleasant and others 
are desirable in themselves. 

To enumerate them one by one, the following 
things must necessarily be good. Happiness, since 
it is desirable in itself and self-sufficient, and to 
obtain it we choose a number of things. Justice, 
courage, self-control, magnanimity, magnificence, and 
all other similar states of mind, for they are virtues 
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4 The excellence of anything is proportionate to its suceess 
in the performance of its proper function. The function of 
acquisition is to get something valuable, such as money, and 
its ** excellence’? may be judged by the amount of wealth 
obtained. 
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of the soul. Health, beauty, and the like, for they 
are virtues of the body and produce many advan- 
tages ; for instance, health is productive of pleasure 
and of life, wherefore it is thought to be best of all, 
because it is the cause of two things which the 
majority of men prize most highly. Wealth, since 
it is the excellence of acquisition * and productive of 
many things. A friend and friendship, since a friend 
is desirable in himself and produces many advan- 
tages. Honour and good repute, since they are 
agreeable and produce many advantages, and are 
generally accompanied by the possession of those 
things for which men are honoured. Eloquence and 
capacity for action; for all such faculties are pro- 
ductive of many advantages. Further, natura] clever- 
ness, good memory, readiness to learn, quick-witted- 
ness, and all similar qualities ; for these faculties are 
productive of advantages. The same applies to all 
the sciences, arts, and even life, for even though no 
other good should result from it, it is desirable in 
itself. Lastly, justice, since it is expedient in general 
for the common weal. 

These are nearly all the things generally recognized 
as good; in the case of doubtful goods, the argu- 
ments in their favour are drawn from the following. 
That is good the opposite of which is evil, or the 
opposite of which is advantageous to our enemies ; 
for instance, if it is specially advantageous to our 
enemies that we should be cowards, it is clear that 
courage is specially advantageous to the citizens. 
And, speaking generally, the opposite of what our 
enemies desire or of that in which they rejoice, 
appears to be advantageous ; wherefore it was well 
said : 
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* Iliad, i. 255. ‘The words are those of Nestor to Achilles 
and Agamemnon, in which he points out how their enemies 
would rejoice if they heard all the story of their quarrel. 

» Reading 6 ‘The ordinary reading od is taken to mean 
“that which does not permit of excess,” that which is mid- 
way between two extremes, the mean. Another suggested 
rendering is, ‘*that of whieh one eannot have too mnch.”’ 

¢ fliad, ii. 160. Addressed by Hera to Athene, begging 
her to prevent the Greeks departing from ‘Troy and leaving 
Helen behind. 
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Of a truth Priam would exult.* 


This is not always the case, but only as a general 
rule, for there is nothing to prevent one and the 
same thing being sometimes advantageous to two 
opposite parties; hence it is said that misfortune 
brings men together, when a common danger 
threatens them. 

That which is not in excess 8 is good, whereas that 
which is greater than it should be, is bad. And that 
which has cost much labour and expense, for it at 
once is seen to be an apparent good, and such a 
thing is regarded as an end, and an end of many 
efforts ; now, an end is a good. Wherefore it was 
said : 

And they would {leave Argive Helen for Priam and the 
Trojans] to boast of,°¢ 


and, 
It is disgraceful to tarry long,? 


and the proverb, “ [to break] the pitcher at the 
door.’’¢ 

And that which many aim at and which is seen to 
be competed for by many; for that which all aim 
at was recognized as a good, and the majority may 
almost stand for “ all.’ And that which is the object 
of praise, for no one praises that which is not good. 
And that which is praised by enemies ; for if even 


@ lliad, ii. 298. Spoken by Odysseus. While sym- 
pathizing with the desire of the army to leave, he points out 
that it would be “ disgraceful after waiting so long” to 
return unsuccessful, and exhorts them to hold out. 

¢ Proverbial for “‘lost labour.” Cf. French ‘ faire nau- 
frage au port,” and the English ‘“there’s many a slip ’twixt 
cup and lip.” 
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@ Meaning that they cannot have done their duty against 
their enemies, who would then have blamed them. Another 
SpEeeS reading is ods of pidtoe Wéyouat Kai obs of €xOpol wh 

péyouo: (** those whom their friends blame and whom their 
enemies do not blaine ’’). 

’ In the /liad Glaucns, a Corinthian, is deseribed as an 
ally of the ‘Trojans. Simonides meant to praise, but the 
Corinthians were suspicions and thought his words were 
meant satirically, in accordance with the view just expressed 
by Aristotle. ‘The Simonides referred to is Simonides of 
Ceos (Frag. 50, ?..G. iii., where the line is differently 
given). Aristotle is evidently quoting from memory, as he 
often does, although not always accurately. 
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those who are injured by it acknowledge its goodness, 
this amounts to a universal recognition of it ; for it 
is because of its goodness being evident that they 
acknowledge it, just as those whom their enemies 
praise are worthless.* Wherefore the Corinthians 
imagined themselves insulted by Simonides, when 
he wrote, 


Ilium does not blame the Corinthians. 


And that which one of the practically wise or good, 
man or woman, has chosen before others, as Athene 
chose Odysseus, Theseus Helen, the goddesses 
Alexander (Paris), and Homer Achilles. 

And, generally speaking, all that is deliberately 
chosen is good. Now, men deliberately choose to do 
the things just mentioned, and those which are 
harmful to their enemies, and advantageous to their 
friends, and things which are possible. The last are 
of two kinds: things which might happen,? and 
things which easily happen ; by the latter are meant 
things that happen without labour or in a short time, 
for difficulty is defined by labour or length of time. 
And anything that happens as men wish is good ; 
and what they wish is either what is not evil at all 
or is less an evil than a good, which will be the case 
for instance, whenever the penalty attached to it is 
unnoticed or light. And things that are peculiar to 
them, or which no one else possesses,? or which are 
out of the common; for thus the honour is greater. 
And things which are appropriate to them; such 
are all things befitting them in respect of birth and 
power. And things which they think they lack, 


¢ yevoueva dv: Spengel omits dv: 7.e. “things which have 
happened.” 


¢ «Or which no one else has done” (Jebb). 
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however unimportant; for none the less they de- 
liberately choose to acquire them. And things which 
are easy of accomplishment, for being easy they are 
possible ; such things are those in which all, or most 
men, or those who are equals or inferiors have been 
successful. And things whereby they will gratify 
friends or incur the hatred of enemies. And all 
things that those whom they admire deliberately 
choose to do. And those things in regard to which 
they are clever naturally or by experience ; for they 
hope to be more easily successful in them. And 
things which no worthless man would approve, for 
that makes them the more commendable. And 
things which they happen to desire, for such things 
seem not only agrceable, but also better. Lastly, 
and above all, each man thinks those things 
good which are the object of his special desire, as 
victory of the man who desires victory, honour of 
the ambitious man, money of the avaricious, and so 
in other instances. These then are the materials 
from which we must draw our arguments in reference 
to good and the expedient. 

7. But since men often agree that both of two 
things are useful, but dispute which is the more so, 
we must next speak of the greater good and the 
more expedient. Let one thing, then, be said to 
exceed another, when it is as great and something 
more—and to be exceeded when it is contained in 
the other. “ Greater” and ‘“ more”’ always imply 
arelation with less ; “ great ” and “‘ small,” “ much ”’ 
and “‘ little” with the general size of things; the 
“ great ” is that which exceeds, and that which falls 
short of it is “ small”; and similarly ‘“ much ” and 
“ little.” Since, besides, we call good that which is 
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@ The one, the smaller number, and the greater number 
must be of the same species. Thus, 5 pounds is a greater 
xood than 2 pounds ; but 5 farthings is not a greater good 
than 2 pounds, since the smaller nuniber is not reckoned in 
with the greater (Buckley). 

° Tf B (life) follows on, is the consequent of A (health), 
but A is not the consequent of B, then A is a greater good 
than f. 
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_ desirable for its own sake and not for anything else, 
and that which all things aim at and which they 
would choose if they possessed reason and practical | 
wisdom ; and that which is productive or protective 
of good, or on which such things follow ; and since that 
for the sake of which anything is done is the end, 
and the end is that for the sake of which everything 
else is done, and that is good for each man which 
relatively to him presents all these conditions, it 
necessarily follows that a larger number of good 
things is a greater good than one or a smaller 
number, if the one or the smaller number is reckoned 
as one of them; for it exceeds them and that 
which is contained is exceeded. 

And if that which is greatest in one class surpass 
that which is greatest in another class, the first class 
will surpass the second; and whenever one class 
surpasses another, the greatest of that class will 
surpass the greatest of the other. For instance, if 
the biggest man is greater than the biggest woman, 
men in general will be bigger than women; and if 
men in general are bigger than women, the biggest 
man will be bigger than the biggest woman ; for the 
superiority of classes and of the greatest things con- 
tained in them are proportionate. And when this 
follows on that, but not that on this [then “ that” 
is the greater good];° for the enjoyment of that 
which follows is contained in that of the other. 
Now, things follow simultaneously, or successively, 
or potentially ; thus, life follows simultaneously on 
health, but not health on life; knowledge follows 
subsequently on learning [but not learning on 
knowledge]; and simple theft potentially on sacri- 
lege, for one who commits sacrilege will also steal. 
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amo THS petCovos petlov, Kal Suvoty aitiow TO amo 

~ / > 7 “A V3 / \ ~ 

Tob peiCovos atriov petlov. Kat avamadw 81) dvoty 
“A ~ ~ 3 7? 

apxatv 7) ToD jueiCovos apxy peiCwv Kal dvotv atriow 





@ Hight is greater than 2 by 6, which itself is greater than 2. 
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And things which exceed the same thing by a greater 
amount [than something else] are greater, for they 
must also exceed the greater.* And things which 
produce a greater good are greater; for this we 
agreed was the meaning of productive of greater. 
And similarly, that which is produced by a greater 
cause ; for if that which produces health is more 
desirable than that which produces pleasure and a 
greater good, then health is a greater good than 
pleasure. And that which is more desirable in itself 
is superior to that which is not ; for example, strength 
is a greater good than the wholesome, whieh is not 
desirable for its own sake, while strength is; and 
this we agreed was the meaning of a good. And 
the end is a greater good than the means; for the 
latter is desirable for the sake of something else, the 
former for its own sake; for instance, exercise is 
only a means for the aequirement of a good con- 
stitution. And that which has less need of one or 
several other things in addition is a greater good, 
for it is more independent (and “ having less need ” 
means needing fewer or easier additions). And when 
one thing does not exist or cannot be brought into 
existence without the aid of another, but that other 
ean, then that which needs no aid is more indepen- 
dent, and accordingly is seen to be a greater good. 
And if one thing is a first principle, and another 
not ; if one thing is a cause and another not, for the 
same reason; for without cause or first principle 
nothing can exist or come into existence. And if 
there are two first principles or two causes, that 
which results from the greater is greater; and 
conversely, when there ‘are two first principles or 
two causes, that which is the first cause or principle 
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2 A thing may be of greater importance in two ways: (a) 
that which is a first principle is superior to that which is not ; 
(b) that whieh is not a first principle, but an end, is superior 
to that which is a first principle; for the end is superior to 
the means. In the illustration that follows: (a) the first 
prineiple (suggesting the plot) is said to be of more import- 
ance (worse) than the end or result (earrying out the plot); 
(6) on the other hand, this end is said to be worse than the 
first principle, since the end is superior to the means. ‘Thus 
the question of the amount of guilt can be argued both 
ways. 

 Oneus: a frontier-town of Boeotia and Attica, had been 
occupied by the Thebans (366 B.c.). Callistratus suggested 
an arrangement which was agreed to and carried out by 
Chabrias— that the town should remain in Theban possession 
for the time being. Negotiations proved unsuceessful and 
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of the greater is greater. It is clear then, from what 
has been said, that a thing may be greater in two 
ways ; for if itis a first principle but another is not, 
it will appear to be greater, and if it is not a 
first principle [but an end], while another is; for 
the end is greater and not a first principle.* Thus, 
Leodamas, when accusing Callistratus,? declared that 
the man who had given the adviee was more guilty 
than the one who carried it out; for if he had not 
suggested it, it could not have been earried out. 
And eonversely, when accusing Chabrias, he declared 
that the man who had carried out the advice was 
more guilty than the one who had given it ; for it 
eould not have been carried out, had there not been 
some one to do so, and the reason why people devised 
plots was that others might carry them out. 

And that which is searcer is a greater good than 
that whieh is abundant, as gold than iron, although 
it is less useful, but the possession of it is more 
valuable, since it is more difficult of acquisition. 
From another point of view, that which is abundant 
is to be preferred to that which is scarce, beeause the 
use of it is greater, for “‘ often ”’ exceeds “ seldom ”; 
whence the saying : 


Water is best.¢ 


And, speaking generally, that which is more difficult 
is preferable to that which is easier of attainment, 
for it is searcer ; but from another point of view that 
which is easier is preferable to that which is more 


the Thebans refused to leave, whereupon Chabrias and 
Callistratus were brought to trial. Leodamas was an 
Athenian orator, pupil of Isocrates, and pro-Theban in his 
political views. 

¢ Pindar, Olympia, i. 1. 
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* e.g. it is worse to be blind than deaf; therefore sight is 
better than hearing (Schrader). 
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difficult ; for its nature is as we wish. And that, 
the contrary or the deprivation of which is greater, 
is the greater good.* And virtue is greater than 
non-virtue, and vice than non-vice ; for virtues and 
vices are ends, the others not. And those things 
whose works are nobler or more disgraceful are them- 
selves greater; and the works of those things, the 
vices and virtues of which are greater, will also be 
greater, since between causes and first principles 
compared with results there is the same relation as 
between results compared with causes and first prin- 
ciples. Things, superiority in which is more desirable 
or nobler, are to be preferred ; for instance, sharp- 
ness of sight is preferable to keenness of smell ; for 
sight is better than smell. And loving one’s friends 
more than money is nobler, whence it follows that 
love of friends is nobler than love of money. And, 
on the other hand, the better and nobler things are, 
the better and nobler will be their superiority ; and 
similarly, those things, the desire for which is nobler 
and better, are themselves nobler and better, for 
greater longings are directed towards greater objects. 
For the same reason, the better and nobler the 
object, the better and nobler are the desires. 

And when the sciences are nobler and more 
dignified, the nobler and more dignified are their 
subjects ; for as is the science, so is the truth which 
is its object, and each science prescribes that which 
properly belongs to it; and, by analogy, the nobler 
and more dignified the objects of a science, the nobler 
and more dignified is the science itself, for the same 
reasons. And that which men of practical wisdom, 
either all, or more, or the best of them, would judge, 
or have judged, to be a greater good, must necessarily 
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be such, either absolutely or in so far as they have 
judged as men of practical wisdom. ‘The same may 
be said in regard to everything else ; for the nature, 
quantity, and quality of things are such as would be 
defined by science and practical wisdom. But our 
statement only applies to goods; for we defined 
that as good which everything, if possessed of prac- 
tical wisdom, would choose ; hence it is evident that 
that is a greater good to which practical wisdom 
assigns the superiority. So also are those things 
which better men possess, either absolutely, or in so 
far as they are better ; for instance courage is better 
than strength. And what the better man would 
choose, either absolutely or in so far as he is better ; 
thus, it is better to suffer wrong than to commit it, 
for that is what the juster man would choose. And 
that which is more agreeable rather than that which 
is less so; for all things pursue pleasure and desire 
it for its own sake; and it is by these conditions 
that the good and the end have been defined. And 
that is more agreeable which is less subject to pain 
and is agreeable for a longer time. And that which 
is nobler than that which is less noble ; for the noble 
is that which is either agrceable or desirable in itself. 
And all things which we have a greater desire to be 
instrumental in procuring for ourselves or for our 
friends are greater goods, and those as to which our 
desire is least are greater evils. And things that 
last longer are preferable to those that are of shorter 
duration, and those that are safer to those that are 
less so; for time increases the use of the first and 
the wish that of the second ; for whenever we wish, 
we can make greater use of things that are safe. 
And things in all cases follow the relations between 
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a «'Things of which the prices are greater, price being a 
sort of worth’ (Jebb). 

’ Or, “ superiority over a greater number of things.” 

¢ After wetoa: all the mss. except A¢ (Paris) have Aéyouoar. 
If this is retained, it must refer to Meleager’s wife Cleopatra, 
who *‘ persuaded him . . . by quoting.’’ As the text stands, 
the literal rendering is: “ the poet says that (the recital of 
the three verses) persuaded.” ‘The passage is from Jliad, ix. 
592-594 (slightly different). 4 See Glossary. 
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co-ordinates and similar inflexions ; for instanee, if 
‘eourageously ”’ is nobler than and preferable to 
‘“temperately,” then “courage” is preferable to 
“temperance,” and it is better to be “ courageous ” 
than “ temperate.” And that which is chosen by all 
is better than that which is not ; and that which the 
majority ehoose than that which the minority choose ; 
for, as we have said, the good is that which all desire, 
and eonsequently a good is greater, the more it is 
desired. The same applies to goods which are re- 
eognized as greater by opponents or enemies, by 
judges, or by those whom they select; for in the 
one case it would be, so to say, the verdict of all 
mankind, in the other that of those who are acknow- 
ledged authorities and experts. And sometimes a 
good is greater in whieh all participate, for it is a 
disgrace not to partieipate in it; sometimes when 
none or only a few participate in it, for it is scarcer. 
And things whieh are more praiseworthy, since they 
are nobler. And in the same way things which 
are more highly honoured, for honour is a sort of 
measure of worth; and conversely those things are 
greater evils, the punishment for which is greater. 
And those things whieh are greater than what is 
acknowledged, or appears, to be great, are greater. 
And the same whole when divided into parts appears 
greater, for there appears to be superiority in a 
greater number of things.’ Whenee the poet says 
that Meleager was persuaded to rise up and fight by 
he recital of ¢ 

All the ills that befall those whose city is taken; the 


eople perish, and fire utterly destroys the city, and strangers 
arry off the children. 


















Combination and building up,4 as employed by 
G 81 
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@ Kpicharmus (c. 550-460 B.c.), writer of comedies and 
Pythagorean philosopher, was born at Megara in Sicily 
(acc ording to others, in the island of Cos). His comedies, 
written in the Dorie dialect, and without a chorus, were 
either mythologieal or comedies of manners, as extant titles 
show. Plato speaks of him as ‘the prince of comedy ”’ and 
Jlorace states definitely that he was imitated by Plautus. 

® Simonides, Frag. 163 (2.0.4. iii.). 

er athe yoke to which the basket, like our milk-pails 


long ago, was attached. 
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picharmus,? produce the same effect as division, and 
for the same reason ; for combination is an exhibition 
of great superiority and appears to be the origin and 
cause of great things. And since that which is 
harder to obtain and scarcer is greater, it follows 
that special occasions, ages, places, times, and powers, 
produce great effects; for if a man does things 
beyond his powers, beyond his age, and beyond what 
his equals could do, if they are done in such a manner, 
in such a place, and at such a time, they will possess 
importance in actions that are noble, good, or just, 
or the opposite. Hence the epigram® on the 
Olympian victor : 

Formerly, with a rough basket * on my shoulders, I used 
to carry fish from Argos to Tegea. 


And Iphicrates lauded himself, saying, ‘ Look what 
I started from!” And that which is natural is a 
greater good than that which is acquired, because it 
is harder. Whence the poet says : 


Self-taught am I.4 


And that which is the greatest part of that which is 
great is more to be desired ; as Pericles said in his 
Funeral Oration, that the removal of the youth from 
the city was like the year being robbed of its spring.° 
And those things which are available in greater need, 
as in old age and illness, are greater goods. And 
of two things that which is nearer the end proposed 
is preferable. And that which is useful for the in- 
dividual is preferable to that which is useful ab- 


¢ Odyssey, xxii. 347. The words are those of the minstrel 
Phemius, who was forced to sing to the suitors of Penelope. 
¢ Not in the oration in Thucydides (ii. 35). 
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@ Or, reading xai ar\Gs: “ that which is useful both to 
the individual and absolutely is a greater good ”’ (than that 


which is only useful in one way), but this necessitates a 
considerable ellipse. 
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solutely ;* that which is possible to that which is 
impossible ; for it is the possible that is useful to us, 
not the impossible. And those things which are at 
the end of life; for things near the end are more 
like ends. 

And real things are preferable to those that have 
reference to public opinion, the latter being defined 
as those which a man would not choose if they were 
likely to remain unnoticed by others. It would seem 
then that it is better to receive than to confer a 
benefit ; for one would choose the former even if it 
should pass unnoticed, whereas one would not choose 
to confer a benefit, if it were likely to remain un- 
known. ‘Those things also are to be preferred, which 
men would rather possess in reality than in appear- 
ance, because they are nearer the truth ; wherefore 
it is commonly said that justice is a thing of little 
importance, because people prefer to appear just 
than to be just ; and this is not the case, for instance, 
in regard to health. The same may be said of things 
that serve several ends; for instance, those that 
assist us to live, to live well, to enjoy life, and to do 
noble actions ; wherefore health and wealth seem to 
be the greatest goods, for they include all these 
advantages. And that which is more free from pain 
and accompanied by pleasure is a greater good ; for 
there is more than one good, since pleasure and free- 
dom from pain combined are both goods. And of 
two goods the greater is that which, added to one 
and the same, makes the whole greater. And those 
things, the presence of which does not escape notice, 
are preferable to those which pass unnoticed, because 
they appear more real ; whence being wealthy would 
appear to be a greater good than the appearance of 
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1 The ordinary ms. reading is dwédacts, but this word 
appears most commonly to mean ‘‘ negation ”’ (from drégnut) 
in Aristotle, as opposed to “affirmation” (from xardgnuc). 


admopaveis is from amrigaivw. 


& Vt is difficult to see the connexion ee Munro’s sug- 
gestion, T@ doxetv for rod doxety, adopted by Roemer, would 
mean “iy: the show of it,”’ that i is, by its attracting notiee. 

’-Or, ** 15 not punished equally.” 

¢ The pronouncements of the supreme authority are them- 
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it.¢ And that which is held most dear, sometimes 
alone, sometimes accompanied by other things, is a 
greater good. Wherefore he who puts out the eye 
of a one-eyed man and he who puts out one eye of 
another who has two, does not do equal injury ®; for 
in the former ease, a man has been deprived of that 
whieh he held most dear. 

8. These are nearly all the topics from which 
arguments may be drawn in persuading and dis- 
suading ; but the most important and effective of 
all the means of persuasion and good counsel is to 
know all the forms of government and to distinguish 
the manners and customs, institutions, and interests 
of each; for all men are guided by considerations 
of expediency, and that which preserves the State 
is expedient. Further, the declaration of the 
authority is authoritative,’ aud the different kinds of 
authority are distinguished according to forms of 
government ; in fact, there are as many authorities 
as there are forms of government. 

Now, there are four kinds of government, de- 
mocraey, oligarchy, aristocracy, monarchy, so that the 
supreme and deciding authority is always a part or 
the whole of these. Democracy is a form of govern- 
ment in which the offices are distributed by the 
people among themselves by lot; in an oligarchy, 
by those who possess a certain property-qualifica- 
tion; in an aristocracy, by those who possess an 
edueational qualification, meaning an education that 
is laid down by the law. In fact, in an aristocracy, 
power and office are in the hands of those who have 
remained faithful to what the law prescribes, and 


selves authoritative as laying down laws and regulations for 
the citizens. 
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4 ‘The ‘tend ” of monarchy is wauting here. 
® ili. 7-18, iv. 
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who must of necessity appear best, whence this form 
of government has taken its name. In a monarchy, 
as its name indicates, one man alone is supreme over 
all; if it is subject to certain regulations, it is called 
a kingdom ; if it is unlimited, a tyranny. 

Nor should the end of each form of government 
be neglected, for men choose the things which have 
reference to the end. Now, the end of democracy 
is liberty, of oligarchy wealth, of aristocracy things 
relating to education and what the law prescribes, 

. ;* of tyranny self-protection. It is clear then 
that we must distinguish the manners and customs, 
institutions, and interests of each form of govern- 
ment, since it is in reference to this that men make 
their choice. But as proofs are established not only 
by demonstrative, but also by ethical argument— 
since we have confidence in an orator who exhibits 
certain qualities, such as goodness, goodwill, or both 
—it follows that we ought to be acquainted with the 
characters of each form of government; for, in 
reference to cach, the character most likely to per- 
suade must be that which is characteristic of it. These 
characters will be understood by the same means ; for 
characters reveal themselves in accordance with moral 
purpose, and moral purpose has reference to the end. 

We have now stated what things, whether future 
or present, should be the aim of those who recom- 
mend a certain course ; from what topics they should 
derive their proofs of expediency ; further, the ways 
and means of being well equipped for dealing with 
the characters and institutions of each form of govern- 
ment, so far as was within the scope of the present 


oceasion ; for the subject has been discussed in detail 
in the Politics.” 
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a + Or, « rr facul ulty of doing many and great benefits to all 
men in all cases ° (Jebb). 
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9. We will next speak of virtue and vice, of the 
noble and the disgraceful, since they constitute the 
when speaking of these, we shall incidentally bring 
to light the means of making us appear of such and 
such a character, which, as we have said, is a second 
method of proof; for it is by the same means that 
we shall be able to inspire confidence in ourselves or 
others in regard to virtue. But since it happens 
that men, seriously or not, often praise not only a 
man or a god but even inanimate things or any 
ordinary animal, we ought in the same way to make 
ourselves familiar with the propositions relating to 
these subjects. Let us, then, discuss these matters 
also, so far as may serve for illustration. 

The noble, then, is that which, being desirable in 
itself, is at the same time worthy of praise, or which, 
being good, is pleasant because it is good. If this 
is the noble, then virtue must of necessity be noble, 
for, being good, it is worthy of praise. Virtue, it 
would seem, is a faculty of providing and preserving 
good things, a faculty productive of many and great 
benefits, in fact, of all things in all cases.¢ The 
components of virtue are justice, courage, self-control, 
magnificence, magnanimity, liberality, gentleness, 
practical and speculative wisdom. The greatest 
virtues are necessarily those which are most useful 
to others, if virtue is the faculty of conferring benefits. 
Yor this reason justice and courage are the most 
esteemed, the latter being useful to others in war, 
the former in peace as well. Next is liberality, for 
the liberal spend freely and do not dispute the 
possession of wealth, which is the chief object of 
other men’s desire. Justice is a virtue which assigns 
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4 Or, taking els etda:uoviay with Bov\ever@ar, “* come to a 
wise decision conducive to their happiness.” 
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to each man his due in conformity with the law ; 
injustice claims what belongs to others, in opposition 
to the law. Courage makes men perform noble acts 
in the midst of dangers according to the dictates of 
the law and in submission to it; the contrary is 
cowardice. Self-control is a virtue which disposes 
men in regard to the pleasures of the body as the 
Jaw prescribes; the contrary is _ licentiousness. 
Liberality does good in many matters ; the contrary 
is avarice. Magnanimity is a virtue productive of 
great benefits; the contrary is little-mindedness. 
Magnificence is a virtue which produces greatness in 
matters of expenditure ; the contraries are little- 
mindedness and meanness. Practical wisdom is a 
virtue of reason, which enables men to come to a 
wise decision in regard to good and evil things, which 
have been mentioned as connected with happiness.? 

Concerning virtue and vice in general and their 
separate parts, enough has been said for the moment. 
To discern the rest ® presents no difficulty ; for it is 
evident that whatever produces virtue, as it tends to 
it, must be noble, and so also must be what comes 
from virtue ; for such are its signs and works. But 
since the signs of virtue and such things as are the 
works and sufferings of a good man are noble, it neces- 
sarily follows that all the works and signs of courage 
and all courageous acts are also noble. The same 
may be said of just things and of just actions; (but not 
of what one suffers justly ; for in this alone amongst 
the virtues that which is justly done is not always 
noble, and a just punishment is more disgraceful 
than an unjust punishment). The same applies 


> i.e. the causes and results of virtue (Cope); or, the noble 
and the disgraceful (Jebb). 
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@ Prag. 55 (P.L.. iii). > Frag. 28 (P.L.G. iii.). 
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equally to the other virtues. Those things of which 
the reward is honour are noble ; also those which are 
done for honour rather than money. Also, those 
desirable things which a man does not do for his 
own sake ; things which are absolutely good, which 
a man has done for the sake of his country, while 
neglecting his own interests; things which are 
naturally good; and not such as are good for the 
individual, since such things are inspired by selfish 
motives. 

And those things are noble which it is possible for 
a man to possess after death rather than during his 
lifetime, for the latter involve more selfishness ; all 
acts done for the sake of others, for they are more 
disinterested ; the successes gained, not for oneself, 
but for others; and for one’s benefactors, for that 
is justice ; in a word, all acts of kindness, for they 
are disinterested. And the contrary of those things 
of which we are ashamed; for we are ashamed of 
what is disgraceful, in words, acts, or intention ; as, 
for instance, when Alcaeus said : 


I would fain say something, but shame holds me back,* 


Sappho rejoined : 


Hadst thou desired what was good or noble, and had not 
thy tongue stirred up some evil to utter it, shame would not 
have filled thine eyes, but thou would’st have spoken of what 
is right.® 

Those things also are noble for which men anxiously 
strive, but without fear; for men are thus affected 
about goods which lead to good repute. Virtues and 
actions are nobler, when they proceed from those 
who are naturally worthier, for instance, from a man 
rather than from a woman. It is the same with 
those which are the cause of enjoyment to others 
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rather than to ourselves; this is why justice and 
that which is just are noble. To take vengeance on 
one’s enemies is nobler than to come to terms with 
them ; for to retaliate is just, and that which is just 
is noble ; and further, a courageous man ought not 
to allow himself to be beaten. Victory and honour 
also are noble; for both are desirable even when 
they are fruitless, and are manifestations of superior 
virtue. And things worthy of remembrance, which 
are the more honourable the longer their memory 
lasts; those which follow us after death; those 
which are accompanied by honour ; and those which 
are out of the common. Those which are only 
possessed by a single individual, because they are 
more worthy of remembrance. And _ possessions 
which bring no profit; for they are more gentle- 
manly. Customs that are peculiar to individual 
peoples and all the tokens of what is esteemed 
among them are noble ; for instance, in Lacedaemon 
it is noble to wear one’s hair long, for it is the mark 
of a gentleman, the performance of any servile task 
being difficult for one whose hair is long. And not 
carrying on any vulgar profession is noble, for a 
gentleman does not live in dependence on others. 
We must also assume, for the purpose of praise or 
blame, that qualities which closely resemble the real 
qualities are identical with them ; for instance, that 
the cautious man is cold and designing, the simple- 
_ ton good-natured, and the emotionless gentle. And 
in each case we must adopt a term from qualities 
closely connected, always in the more favourable 
sense ; for instance, the choleric and passionate man 
may be spoken of as frank and open, the arrogant 
as magnificent and dignified; those in excess as 
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¢ Those whose qualities are extreme may be deseribed as 
possessing the virtues of which these are the excess. 

> Plato, Menexenus, 235 pv. 

¢ Thus, the Seythians may be assumed to be brave and 
great hunters; the Spartans hardy, courageous, and brief 
in speech; the Athenians fond of literature—and they should 
be praised accordingly. 

¢ That is, 76 rivioy looks as if it were really xadév, and 
should be spoken of as if it were so. 

© Cpefco2.above. 

! Frag. 011 (P.1.G. iii.) 
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possessing the corresponding virtue,* the fool- 
hardy as courageous, the recklessly extravagant as 
liberal. For most people will think so, and at the 
same time a fallacious argument may be drawn from 
the motive ; for if a man risks his life when there is 
no necessity, much more will he be thought likely 
to do so when it is honourable; and if he is lavish 
to all comers, the more so will he be to his friends ; 
for the height of virtue is to do good to all. We 
ought also to consider in whose presence we praise, 
for, as Socrates said, it is not difficult to praise 
Athenians among Athenians.2 We ought also to 
speak of what is esteemed among the particular 
audience, Scythians, Lacedaemonians, or philoso- 
phers,° as actually existing there. And, generally 
speaking, that which is esteemed should be classed 
as noble, since there seems to be a close resemblance 
between the two. Again, all such actions as are in 
accord with what is fitting are noble ; if, for instance, 
they are worthy of a man’s ancestors or of his own 
previous achievements; for to obtain additional 
honour is noble and conduces to happiness. Also, 
if the tendency of what is done is better and 
nobler, and goes beyond what is to be expected ; 
for instance, if a man is moderate in good 
fortune and stout-hearted in adversity, or if, when 
he becomes greater, he is better and more for- 
giving. Such was the phrase of Iphicrates, “ Look 
what I started from!’’* and of the Olympian 
victor : 


Formerly, with a rough basket on my shoulders, I used 
to carry fish from Argos to Tegea.’ 


and of Simonides : 
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@ Archedice, daughter of Hippias, tvrant of Athens, and 
wife of Aeantides, son of Hippocles, tyrant of Lampsacus. 
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Daughter, wife, and sister of tyrants.* 


Since praise is founded on actions, and acting accord- 
ing to moral purpose is characteristic of the worthy 
man, we must endeavour to show that a man is acting 
in that manner, and it is useful that it should appear 
that he has done so on several occasions. For this 
reason also onemust assume thataccidents and strokes 
of good fortune are due to moral purpose ; for if a 
number of similar examples can be adduced, they will 
be thought to be signs of virtue and moral purpose. 

Now praise is language that sets forth greatness 
of virtue ; hence it is necessary to show that a man’s 
actions are virtuous. But encomium deals with 
achievements—all attendant circumstances, such as 
noble birth and education, merely conduce to per- 
suasion ; for it is probable that virtuous parents will 
have virtuous offspring and that a man will turn out 
as he has been brought up. Hence we pronounce 
an encomium upon those who have achieved some- 
thing. Achievements, in fact, are signs of moral 
habit ; for we should praise even a man who had not 
achieved anything, if we felt confident that he was 
likely to doso. Blessing and felicitation are identical 
with each other, but are not the same as praise and 
encomium, which, as virtue is contained in happiness, 
are contained in felicitation. 

Praise and counsels have a common aspect; for 
what you might suggest in counselling becomes 
encomium by a change in the phrase. Accordingly, 
when we know what we ought to do and the qualities 
we ought to possess, we ought to make a change in 
the phrase and turn it, employing this knowledge 
as a suggestion. For instance, the statement that 
“one ought not to pride oneself on goods which are 
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ob dex Bev barolnKny SvvaTat, w0i 6° ématvov 
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TOUTOV evpnT au Kal Kareckevdaty. Kat ets ov 
Tp@Tov ey K@ILLOV ero.nOn, otov ets ‘Inmodoxov, Kal 
“A ppiodtov Kal ‘Aptotoyetrova TO ev ayopG. | ora- 
OFAvat. opotus d€ Kal emt TOV evavtiwv. KaY pL 
Kal? avTov edTrophs, mpos dAAous dvrimapaBdAAew: 
érep “looxparns émoier dia THY aovvyGerav Tod 
ducodoyetv. et d€ mpos évdo£ous ovyKkpivew: av&n- 
TUKOV ‘yap Kal KaAdv, €t | omrovdatey BeArioov. minrer 
O° evAoyws 7 abenors els TOUS €maivous: €v UTeEp- 


¢ In the first sentence, the statement is imperative, there 
is a prohibition ; ; in the second, it is a simple affirmative, 
implying praise. In the one case there is forbidding, in the 
other not-forbidding, which are opposites. 

’ Nothing more is known of him. 

¢ Who slew Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens. 

¢ Reading dovjleav. He had no legal practice, which 
would have shown the irrelevancy of comparisons in a 
law court, whereas in epideictic speeches they are useful. 
ow7Geav gives exactly the opposite sense, and must refer 
to his having written speeches for others to deliver in the 
courts. 
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due to fortune, but on those which are due to oneself 
alone,” when expressed in this way, has the force of a 
suggestion; but expressed thus, ‘‘ he was proud, not 
of goods which were due to fortune, but of those 
which were due to himself alone,” it becomes praise. 
Accordingly, if you desire to praise, look what you 
would suggest ; if you desire to suggest, look what 
you would praise. ‘The form of the expression will 
necessarily be opposite, when the prohibitive has 
been changed into the non-prohibitive.4 

We must also employ many of the means of 
amplification ; for instance, if a man has done any- 
thing alone, or first, or with a few, or has been chiefly 
responsible for it ; all these circumstances render an 
action noble. Similarly, topics derived from times 
and seasons, that is to say, if our expectation is 
surpassed. Also, if a man has often been successful 
in the same thing; for this is of importance and 
would appear to be due to the man himself, and not 
to be the result of chance. And if it is for his sake 
that distinctions which are an encouragement or 
honour have been invented and established ; and if 
he was the first on whom an encomium was pro- 
nounced, as Hippolochus,’ or to whom a statue was 
set up in the market-place, as to Harmodius and 
Aristogiton.© And similarly in opposite cases. If 
he does not furnish you with enough material in 
himself, you must compare him with others, as 
Isocrates used to do, because of his inexperience @ of 
forensic speaking. And you must compare him with 
illustrious personages, for it affords ground for 
amplification and is noble, if he can be proved better 
than men of worth. Amplification is with good 
reason ranked as one of the forms of praise, since it 
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consists in superiority, and superiority is one of the 
things that are noble. That is why, if you cannot 
compare him with illustrious personages, you must 
compare him with ordinary persons, since superiority 
is thought to indicate virtue. Speaking generally, 
of the topics common to all rhetorical arguments, 
amplification is most suitable for epideictic speakers, 
whose subject is actions which are not disputed, so 
that all that remains to be done is to attribute 
beauty and importance to them. Examples are 
most suitable for deliberative speakers, for it is by 
examination of the past that we divine and judge 
the future. Enthymemes are most suitable for 
forensic speakers, because the past, by reason of its 
obscurity, above all lends itself to the investigation 
of causes and to demonstrative proof. Such are 
nearly all the materials of praise or blame, the things 
which those who praise or blame should keep in 
view, and the sources of encomia and invective ; for 
when these are known their contraries are obvious, 
since blame is derived from the contrary things. 

10. We have next to speak of the number and 
quality of the propositions of which those syllogisms 
are constructed which have for their object accusa- 
tion and defence. Three things have to be con- 
sidered ;_ first, the nature and the number of the 
motives which lead men to act unjustly ; secondly, 
what is the state of mind of those who so act; third- 
ly, the character and dispositions of those who are ex- 
posed to injustice. We will discuss these questions 
in order, after we have first defined acting unjustly. 

Let injustice, then, be defined as voluntarily caus- 
ing injury contrary to the law. Now, the law is 
particular or general. By particular, I mean the 
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i TR A ES 


4 zpoaipeots (premeditation, deliberate or moral choice) 
is always voluntary, but all voltintary action is not  pre- 
meditated; we sometimes act on the spur of the moment. 
Choice is a voluntary act, the result of deliberate counsel, 
including the use of reason and knowledge. In the Ethics 
(ie: 19) Aristotle defines rpoaipeots as SS a . deliberate appeti- 
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written law in accordance with which a state is 
administered ; by general, the unwritten regulations 
which appear to be universally recognized. Men act 
voluntarily when they know what they do, and do 
not act under compulsion. What is done voluntarily 
is not always done with premeditation ; but what 
is done with premeditation is always known to the 
agent, for no one is ignorant of what he does with a 
purpose. The motives which lead men to do injury 
and commit wrong actions are depravity and incon- 
tinence. For if men have one or more vices, it is in 
that which makes him vicious that he shows himself 
unjust ; for example, the illiberal in regard to money, 
the licentious in regard to bodily pleasures, the 
effeminate in regard to what makes for ease,’ the 
coward in regard to dangers, for fright makes him 
desert his comrades in peril; the ambitious in his 
desire for honour, the irascible owing to anger, onc 
who is eager to conquer in his desire for victory, the 
rancorous in his desire for vengeance; the foolish 
man from having mistaken ideas of right and wrong, 
the shameless from his contempt for the opinion of 
others. Similarly, each of the rest of mankind is 
unjust in regard to his special weakness. 

This will be perfectly clear, partly from what has 
already been said about the virtues, and partly from 
what will be said about the emotions. It remains 
to state the motives and character of those who do 
wrong and of those who suffer from it. First, then, 
let us decide what those who set about doing wrong 
long for or avoid; for it is evident that the acenser 
tion of (longing for, épeéts) things in our power,”’ as to which 
we should necessarily be well-informed. 

> Or, “in the matter of ease,” taking 7a pdduya as= 
pabuuia. 
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“ In the cases of the young, the poor, and the rich, their 
youth ete. are only ‘ aecidents,” accidental not real eauses. 
Aristotle defines 76 cup Besnxds (Metaphysica, iv. 30) as * that 
which is inherent in something, and may be predicated of it 
as true, but neither necessarily, nor in most cases; for 
instance, if a man, when digging a hole for a plant, finds a 
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must examine the number and nature of the motives 
which are to be found in his opponent; the de- 
fendant, which of them are not to be found in him. 
Now, all human actions are either the result of man’s 
efforts or not. Of the latter some are due to chance, 
others to necessity. Of those due to necessity, some 
are to be attributed to compulsion, others to nature, 
so that the things which men do not do of themselves 
are all the result of chance, nature, or compulsion. 
As for those which they do of themselves and of which 
they are the cause, some are the result of habit, 
others of longing, and of the latter some are due to 
rational, others to irrational longing. Now wish is a 
_ [rational] longing for good, for no one wishes for any- 
thing unless he thinks it is good ; irrational longings 
are anger and desire. ‘Thus all the actions of men 
must necessarily be referred to seven causes: chance, 
nature, compulsion, habit, reason, anger, and desire. 

But it is superfluous to establish further distinc- 
tions of men’s acts based upon age, moral habits, 
or anything else. For if the young happen to be @ 
irascible, or passionately desire anything, it is not 
because of their youth that they act accordingly, but 
because of anger and desire. Nor is it because of 
wealth or poverty; but the poor happen to desire 
wealth because of their lack of it, and the rich desire 
unnecessary pleasures because they are able to procure 
them. Yet in their case too it will not be wealth or 
poverty, but desire, that will be the mainspring of 
their action. Similarly, the just and the unjust, and 
all the others who are said to act in accordance with 


treasure.’ The colour of a man’s eyes is an ‘inseparable ” 
accident, the fact that a man is a lawyer is a ‘‘separable”’ 
accident. 
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their moral habits, will act from the same causes, 
either from reason or emotion, but some from good 
characters and emotions, and others from the oppo- 
site. Not but that it does happen that such and 
such moral habits are followed by such and such 
consequences ; for it may be that from the outset 
the fact of being temperate produces in the temperate 
man good opinions and desires in the matter of 
pleasant things, in the intemperate man the contrary. 
Therefore we must leave these distinctions on one 
side, but we must examine what are the usual con- 
sequences of certain conditions. For, if a man is fair 
or dark, tall or short, there is no rule that any such. 
consequences should follow, but if he is young or old, 
just or unjust, it does make a difference. In a word, 
it will be necessary to take account of all the circum- 
stances that make men’s characters different ; for 
instance, if a man fancies himself rich or poor, 
fortunate or unfortunate, it will make a difference. 
We will, however, discuss this later*; let us now 
speak of what remains to be said here. 

Things which are the result of chance are all those 
of which the cause is indefinite, those which happen 
without any end in view, and that neither always, 
nor generally, nor regularly. The definition of 
chance will make this clear. Things which are the 
result of nature are all those of which the cause: is 
in themselves and regular ; for they turn out always, 
or generally, in the same way. As for those which 
happen contrary to nature there is no need to in- 
vestigate minutely whether their occurrence is due 
to a certain force of nature or some other cause (it 
would seem, however, that such cases also are due 
to chance). Those things are the result of com- 
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pulsion which are done by the agents themselves in 
opposition to their desire or calculation. ‘Things are 
the result of habit, when they are done because they 
have often been done. Things are the result of 
calculation which arc done because, of the goods 
already mentioned, they appear to be expedient 
either as an end or means to an end, provided they 
are done by reason of their being expedient ; for 
even the intemperate do certain things that are ex- 
pedient, for the sake, not of expediency, but of 
pleasure. Passion and anger are the causes of acts 
of revenge. But there is a difference between re- 
venge and punishment ; the latter is inflicted in the 
interest of the sufferer, the former in the interest of 
him who inflicts it, that he may obtain satisfaction. 
We will define anger when we come to speak of the 
emotions.* Desire is the cause of things being done 
that are apparently pleasant. The things which are 
familiar and to which we have become accustomed 
are among pleasant things ; for men do with pleasure 
many things which are not naturally pleasant, when 
they have become accustomed to them. 

In short, all things that men do of themselves 
either are, or seem, good or pleasant; and since 
men do voluntarily what they do of themselves, and 
involuntarily what they do not, it follows that all 
that men do voluntarily will be either that which is 
or seems good, or that which is or seems pleasant. 
For I reckon among good things the removal of that 
which is evil or seems evil, or the exchange of a 
greater evil for a less, because these two things are 
in a way desirable ; in like manner, I reckon among 
pleasant things the removal of that which is or 
appears painful, and the exchange of a greater pain 
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¢ From Evenus of Paros (Hrag. 8, P?.2.G. ii.): see Introd. 
4 Or, “rest”’ (bodily). 
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for a less. We must therefore make ourselves 
acquainted with the number and quality of expedient 
and pleasant things. We have already spoken of the 
expedient when discussing deliberative rhetoric ; 4 
let us now speak of the pleasant. And we must 
regard our definitions as sufficient in each case, 
provided they are neither obscure nor too precise. 
11. Let it be assumed by us that pleasure is a 
certain movement of the soul, a sudden and per- 
ceptible settling down into its natural state, and 
pain the opposite. If such is the nature of pleasure, 
it is evident that that which produces the disposition 
we have just mentioned is pleasant, and that that 
which destroys it or produces the contrary settling 
down is painful. Necessarily, therefore, it must be 
generally pleasant to enter into a normal state 
(especially when what is done in accordance with that 
state has come into its own again) ;® and the same 
with habits. For that which has become habitual be- 
comes as it were natural ; in fact, habit is something 
like nature, for the distance between “ often’”’ and 
“always” is not great, and nature belongs to the 
idea of “ always,” habit to that of “ often.” That 
which is not compulsory is also pleasant, for com- 
pulsion is contrary to nature. That is why what is 
necessary is painful, and it was rightly said, 





For every act of necessity is disagreeable.° 


Application, study, and intense effort are also painful, 
for these involve necessity and compulsion, if they 
have not become habitual ; for then habit makes them 
pleasant. Things contrary to these are pleasant ; 
wherefore states of ease, idleness, carelessness, amuse- 
ment,recreation,? and sleep are among pleasantthings, 
because none of these is in any way compulsory. 
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¢ There is no consideration or ‘definite theory’ (Jebb, 
Welldon) of the results that may follow. The desires arise 
without anything of the kind ; they simply come. 

> 'The passage émei 0° dori... alo@yots has been punctuated 
in two ways. (1) With a full stop at édwiges (Roemer, Jebb). 
The conclusion then drawn is that memory and hope are 
accompanied by imagination of what is remembered or 
hoped. To this it is objected that what Aristotle really 
wants to prove is that memory and hope are a cause of 
pleasure. (2) With a comma at édrifec (Cope, Victorius). 
The steps in the argument will then be: if pleasure is the 
sensation of a certain emotion ; if imagination is a weakened 
(faded) sensation ; if one who remembers or hopes is attended 
by an imagination of what he remembers or hopes; then, 
this being so, pleasure will attend one who remembers or 
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Everything of which we have in us the desire is 
pleasant, for desire is a longing for the pleasant. 

Now, of desires some arc irrational, others rational. 
I call irrational all those that are not the result of 
any assumption.? Such. are all those which are called 
natural; for instance,those which come into existence 
through the body—such as the desire of food, thirst, 
hunger, the desire of such and such food in particular ; 
the desires connected with taste, sexual pleasures, in 
a word, with touch, smell, hearing, and sight. I call 
those desires rational which are due to our being con- 
vinced ; for there are many things which we desire 
to see or acquire when we have heard them spoken 
of and are convinced that they are pleasant. 

And if pleasure consists in the sensation of a certain 
emotion, and imagination is a weakened sensation, 
then both the man who remembers and the man who 
hopes will be attended by an imagination of what he 
remembers or hopes.’ This being so, it is evident 


hopes, since there is sensation, and pleasure is sensation and 
a kind of movement (§ 1). 

pavracia, the faculty of forming mental images (variously 
translated ‘‘ imagination,”’ “‘ mental impression,” *‘ fantasy ”’) 
is defined by Aristotle (De Anima, iii. 3. 11) as a kind of 
movement, which cannot arise apart from sensation, and the 
movement produced must resemble the sensation which 
produced it. But gavracia is more than this; it is not 
merely a faculty of sense, but occupies a place midway 
between sense and intellect; while imagination has need of 
the senses, the intellect has need of imagination. 

If davracla is referred to an earlier perception of which 
the sense image is a copy, this Is memory. Imagination 
carries the sense images (¢avyrdcuara) to the seat of memory. 
They are then transformed into memory (of something past) 
or hope (of something future) and are handed on to the 
intellect. (See Cope here, and R. D. Hicks in his edition of 
the De Anima.) 
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> Odyssey, xv. 400, 401, but misquoted in the second line, 
which runs: és rts 67 wada wodNa 7dOy Kal wor’ éradyO7. 
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that there is pleasure both for those who remember 
and for those who hope, since there is sensation. 
Therefore all pleasant things must either be present 
in sensation, or past in recollection, or future in 
hope ; for one senses the present, recolleets the past, 
and hopes for the future. Therefore our reeollections 
are pleasant, not only when they recall things which 
when present were agreeable, but also some things 
which were not, if their consequenee subsequently 
proves honourable or good ; whence the saying : 


Truly it is pleasant to remember toil after one has escaped it,4 


and, 


When a man has suffered much and accomplished much, 
he afterwards takes pleasure even in his sorrows when he 
recalls them.? 


The reason of this is that even to be free from evil 
is pleasant. Things which we hope for are pleasant, 
when their presence seems likely to afford us great 
pleasure or advantage, without the accompaniment 
of pain. In a word, all things that afford pleasure 
by their presence as a rule also afford pleasure when 
we hope for or remember them. Wherefore even 
resentment is pleasant, as Homer said of anger that 
it is 
lar sweeter than dripping honey ; ¢ 

for no one feels resentment against those whom 
vengeance elearly eannot overtake, or those who are 
far more powerful than he is ; against such, men feel 
either no resentment or at any rate less. 

Most of our desires are accompanied by a feeling 
of pleasure, for the recollection of a past or the hope 


¢ Iliad, xviii. 108. 
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¢ Or “ doing something that has to do with the beloved.’ 
> fliad, xxiii. 108, on the occasion of the mourning fot 
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of a future pleasure creates a certain pleasurable en- 
joyment; thus, those suffering from fever and 
tormented by thirst enjoy the remembrance of 
having drunk and the hope that they will drink again. 
The lovesick always take pleasure in talking, writing, 
or composing verses 7 about the beloved ; for it seems 
to them that in all this recollection makes the object 
of their affection perceptible. Love always begins 
in this manner, when men are happy not only in the 
presence of the beloved, but also in his absence when 
they recall him to mind. This is why, even when 
his absence is painful, there is a certain amount of 
pleasure even in mourning and lamentation ; for the 
pain is due to his absence, but there is pleasure in 
remembering and, as it were, seeing him and recalling 
his actions and personality. Wherefore it was rightly 
said by the poet : 


Thus he spake, and excited in all a desire of weeping.” 


And revenge is pleasant ; for if it is painful to be 
unsuccessful, it is pleasant to succeed. Now, those 
who are resentful are pained beyond measure when 
they fail to secure revenge, while the hope of it 
delights them. Victory is pleasant, not only to those 
who love to conquer, but to all; for there is pro- 
duced an idea of superiority, which all with more or 
less eagerness desire. And since victory is pleasant, 
competitive and disputatious © amusements must be 
so too, for victories are often gained in them ; among 


Patroclus ; Odyssey, iv. 183, referring to the mourning for 
the absence of Odysseus. 

¢ Controversiae or school rhetorical exercises, as well as 
arguing in the law courts; unless éporikas means simply 
‘* in which there is rivalry.” 
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these we may include games with knuckle-bones, 
ball-games, dicing, and draughts. It is the same 
with serious sports ; for some become pleasant when 
one is familiar with them, while others are so from 
the outset, such as the chase and every description 
of outdoor sport; for rivalry implies victory. It 
follows from this that praetiee in the law courts and 
disputation are pleasant to those who are familiar 
with them and well qualified. Honour and good 
repute are among the most pleasant things, because 
every one imagines that he possesses the qualities of 
a worthy man, and still more when those whom he 
believes to be trustworthy say that he does. Such 
are neighbours rather than those who live at a dis- 
tance; intimate friends and fellow-citizens rather 
than those who are unknown ; contemporaries rather 
than those who eome later; the sensible rather than 
the senseless; the many rather than the few ; for 
such persons are more likely to be trustworthy than 
their opposites. As for those for whom men feel 
great contempt, such as children and animals, they 
pay no heed to their respect or esteem, or, if they 
do, it is not for the sake of their esteem, but for 
some other reason. 

A friend also is among pleasant things, for it is 
pleasant to love “—for no one loves wine unless he 
finds pleasure in it—just as it is pleasant to be loved ; 
for in this case also a man has an impression that he 
is really endowed with good qualities, a thing desired 
by all who pereeive it; and to be loved is to be 
cherished for one’s own sake. And it is pleasant to 
be admired, beeause of the mere honour. ['lattery 
and the flatterer are pleasant, the latter being a 
sham admirer and friend. It is pleasant to do the 
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1 Roemer reads 76 re peunrixdv. The meaning is much 
the same, only pupovmevoy is passive. 


¢ Euripides, Orestes, 234. 
> True knowledge or philosophy, which is the result of 
learning, is the highest condition of the intellect, its normal 
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same things often; for that which is familiar is, as 
we said, pleasant. Change also is pleasant, since 
change is in the order of nature; for perpetual 
sameness ereates an excess of the normal condition ; 
whenee it was said : 


Change in all things is sweet. 


This is why what we only see at intervals, whether 
men or things, is pleasant; for there is a change 
from the present, and at the same time it is rare. 
And learning and admiring are as a rule pleasant ; 
for admiring implies the desire to learn, so that what 
causes admiration is to be desired, and learning 
implies a return to the normal.? It is pleasant to 
bestow and to receive benefits; the latter is the 
attainment of what we desire, the former the posses- 
sion of more than sufficient means,° both of them 
things that men desire. Sinee it is pleasant to do 
good, it must also be pleasant for men to set their 
neighbours on their feet, and to supply their de- 
ficiencies. And since learning and admiring are 
pleasant, all things connected with them must also 
be pleasant ; for instance, a work of imitation, such 
as painting, sculpture, poetry, and all that is well 
imitated, even if the object of imitation is not 
pleasant ; for it is not this that causes pleasure or 
the reverse, but the inferenee that the imitation and 
the object imitated are identical, so that the result 
is that we learn something. The same may be said 
of sudden ehanges and narrow escapes from danger ; 
for all these things excite wonder. And since that 


or settled state. Consequently, a return to this is pleasure, 
which is defined (§ 1) as a settling down of the soul into its 
natural state after a period of disturbance. 

e Or, ‘‘ larger means than the person benefited.” 
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* Odyssey, xvii. 218 ws alet roy omotoy dyee Oeds ws Tov 
Omotov. 
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which is in accordance with nature is pleasant, and 
things which are akin are akin in accordance with 
nature, all things akin and like are for the most part 
pleasant to each other, as man to man, horse to 
horse, youth to youth. This is the origin of the 
proverbs : 

The old have charms for the old, the young for the young, 

Like to like,* 

Beast knows beast, 

Birds of a feather flock together,” 


and all similar sayings. 

And since things which are akin and like are 
always pleasant to one another, and every man in 
the highest degree feels this in regard to himself, it 
must needs be that all men are more or less selfish ; 
for it is in himself above all that such conditions °¢ 
are to be found. Since, then, all men are selfish, it 
follows that all find pleasure in what is their own, ~ 
such as their works and words. That is why men as 
a rule are fond of those who flatter and love them, | 
of honour, and of children; for the last are their 
own work. It is also pleasant to supply what is 
wanting,’ for then it becomes our work. And since 
it is most pleasant to command, it is also pleasant to 
be regarded as wise ;° for practical wisdom is com- 
manding, and philosophy consists in the knowledge 
of many things that excite wonder. Further, since 
men are generally ambitious, it follows that it is also 
agreeable to find fault with our neighbours. And if 
a man thinks he excels in anything, he likes to devote 
his time to it ; as Euripides says : 

» Literally, ‘‘ever jackdaw to jackdaw.” 


¢ Of likeness and kinship. d § 22, 
* Both practically and speculatively or philosophically. 
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® Antiope (Frag. 183, 1'.G.F.). 

’ Only the definition appears in the existing text: 
‘“The ridiculous is an error, painless and non - destructive 
ugliness (5).” 
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And allotting the best part of each day to that in which 
he happens to surpass himself, he presses eagerly towards it.2 


Similarly, since amusement, every kind of relaxation, 
and laughter are pleasant, ridiculous things—men, 
words, or deeds—must also be pleasant. The ridi- 
culous has been discussed separately in the Poetics.® 
Let this suffice for things that are pleasant; those 
that are painful will be obvious from the contraries 
of these. 

12. Such are the motives of injustice ; let us now 
state the frame of mind of those who commit it, and 
who are the sufferers from it. Men do wrong when 
they think that it can be done and that it can be 
done by them; when they think that their action 
will either be undiscovered, or if discovered Will 
remain unpunished; or if it is punished, that the 
punishment will be less than the profit to themselves 
or to those for whom they care. As for the kind of 
things which seem possible or impossible, we will 
discuss them later,’ for these topics are common to 
all kinds of rhetoric. Now men who commit wrong 
think they are most likely to be able to do so with 
impunity, if they are eloquent, business-like, ex- 
perienced in judicial trials, if they have many friends, 
and if they are wealthy. They think there is the 
greatest chance of their being able to do so, if they 
themselves belong to the above classes; if not, if 
they have friends, servants, or accomplices who do ; 
for thanks to these qualities they are able to commit 
wrong and to escape discovery and punishment. 
Similarly, if they are friends of those who are being 
wronged, or of the judges; for friends are not on 
their guard against being wronged and, besides, they 

¢ ii. 19. 
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¢ 'I'wo different persons. If the second 6 be omitted, the 
reference is to one. 
’ Or, a “* resourceful mind.” 
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prefer reconciliation to taking proceedings; and 
judges favour those whom they are fond of, and 
either let them off altogether or inflict a small penalty. 

Those are likely to remain undetected whose 
qualities are out of keeping with the charges, for 
instance, if a man wanting in physical strength were 
accused of assault and battery, or a poor and an 
ugly man® of adultery. Also, if the acts are done 
quite openly and in sight of all; for they are not 
guarded against, beeause no one would think them 
possible. Also, if they are so great and of such a 
nature that no one would even be likely to attempt 
them, for these also are not guarded against ; for all 
guard against ordinary ailments and wrongs, but no 
one takes preeautions against those ailments from 
which no one has ever yet suffered. And those who 
have either no enemy at all or many ; the former 
hope to eseape notice because they are not watched, 
the latter do eseape because they would not be 
thought likely to attack those who are on their guard 
and beeause they can defend themselves by the plea 
that they would never have attempted it. And 
those who have ways or places of concealment for 
stolen property, or abundant oppor tunities of dispos- 
ing of it.2 And those who, even if they do not remain 
undetected, ean get the trial set aside or put off, or 
corrupt the judges. And those who, if a fine be 
imposed, ean get payment in full set aside or put off 
for a long time, or those who, owing to poverty, have 
nothing to lose. And in cases where the profit is 
eertain, large, or immediate, while the punishment 
is small, uncertain, or remote. And where there can 
be no punishment equal to the advantages, as seems 
to be the ease in a tyranny. And when the unjust 
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a Who Zeno was, and what the story, is unknown. 

’ Some do wrong for the sake of gain, others for the sake 
of praise; but the former sacrifice honour for self-interest, 
the latter self-interest for honour. 

¢ « More distant ”’ (Jebb). 
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acts are rea] gains and the only punishment is dis- 
grace ; and when, on the contrary, the unjust acts 
tend to our credit, for instance, if one avenges father 
or mother, as was the case with Zeno,® while the 
punishment only involves loss of money, exile, or 
something of the kind. For men do wrong from 
both these motives and in both these conditions of 
mind; but the persons are not the same, and their 
characters are exactly opposite.2 And those who 
have often been undetected or have escaped punish- 
ment; and those who have often been unsuccessful ; 
for in sueh cases, as in aetual warfare, there are 
always men ready to return to the fight. And all 
who hope for pleasure and profit at once, while the 
pain and the loss come later; sueh are the intem- 
perate, intemperance being coneerned with all things 
that men long for. And when, on the contrary, the 
pain or the loss is immediate, while the pleasure and 
the profit are later and more lasting °; for temperate 
and wiser men pursue such aims. And those who 
may possibly be thought to have acted by chance or 
from necessity, from some natural impulse or from 
habit, in a word, to have committed an error rather 
than a erime. And those who hope to obtain in- 
dulgence ; and all those who are in need, which is 
of two kinds ; for men either need what is necessary, 
as the poor, or what is superfluous, as the wealthy. 
And those who are highly esteemed or held in great 
eontempt; the former will not be suspected, the 
latter no more than they are already. 

in such a frame of mind men attempt to do wrong, 
and the objects of their wrongdoing are men and 
circumstances of the following kind.4 Those who 


4 With a comma or colon after ra roadra ; without these 
render: ‘‘ those who possess such things as they . . .” 
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* Who were too far off to retaliate. 
®’ A proverb meaning “‘an easy prey.” The Mysians 
were regarded as cowardly and unwarlike. 
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possess what they themselves lack, things either 
necessary, or superfluous, or enjoyable ; both those 
who are far off and those who are near, for in the 
one ease the gain is speedy, in the other reprisals 
are slow, as if, for instance, Greeks were to plunder 
Carthaginians.*| And those who never take pre- 
cautions and are never on their guard, but are 
confiding ; for all these are easily taken unawares. 
And those who are indolent ; for it requires a man 
who takes pains to prosecute. And those who are 
bashful; for they are not likely to fight about 
money. And those who have often been wronged 
but have not prosecuted, being, as the proverb says, 
‘“ Mysian booty.’’® And those who have never, or 
those who have often, suffered wrong ; for both are 
off their guard, the one because they have never yet 
been attacked, the others because they do not expect 
to be attaeked again. And those who have been 
slandered, or are easy to slander; for such men 
neither eare to go to law, for fear of the judges, 
nor, if they do, can they convince them; to this 
class belong those who are exposed to hatred or 
envy. And those against whom the wrongdoer can 
pretend that either their aneestors, or themselves, 
or their friends, have either committed, or intended 
to commit, wrong either against himself, or his 
ancestors, or those for whom he has great regard ; 
for, as the proverb says, “ evil-doing only needs an 
excuse.” And both enemies and friends; for it is 
easy to injure the latter, and pleasant to injure the 
former. And those who are friendless. And those 
who are unskilled in speech or action; for either 
they make no attempt to prosecute, or come to terms, 
or aceomplish nothing. And those to whom it is no 
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n | WETOLNKOTAS KaK@sS 7 BovdnGevras n Bovdo- 
” ‘ 
pLevous 7 TOUNTOVTAS: EXE! yap Kal TO 7dU Kal 70 
gg Kahov, Kal eyyus Tou pa) aduKely paiveTac. Kal 
ols Xaprobvrae n pidots 7 Pavpalouevors 7 epw- 
juevous 7 Kuptous 7 oduws mpos ous dow adroit 
29 Kal mpos ovs €oTW emetcetas Tuxelv. Kal ols av 
eyKEKANKOTES WOL KaL mpodLtaKexwpynKoTes, olov 
? ft \ 
KaMurros emoles Ta ‘rept Atwva: Kat yap Ta 
99 TOLADTA eyyus TOU [Ly aducety paiveTan. Kal Tovs 
\ 
ba’ dAAwy pédAovras, av en avTOL, WS OUKETL 
evdexopevov Povdevoacba, womep A€yerar Aiveci- 
/ , ? 3 , 
dynpos TéAwve mépysar KottaBia avdpamodicapevyn, 
ef ” e \ ? \ , A a Y 
31 OTe éedGacev, ws Kat abros pedAAwv. Kal os aou- 
Knoavres SuvycovTat moAAa dikara MpaTTEW, ws ws 


3 aixla (assault) was a less serious offence than wpi UBpis 

(wanton outrage). 
b ols, te. supplying ddicovpévors, ““ by whose being 

wronged.’’ ois has been suggested, 7.e. supplying dd:xodvres, 
‘ wronging whom.” 

¢ In our relations with whom, almost=from whom. 
Another interpretation is: ‘* In reference to whom there is a 
chance . . . consideration from others, meaning the judges ”’ 
(Welldon). 

¢ Callippus was a friend of Dion, who freed Syracuse 
from Dionysius the Younger. He afterwards accused Dion 
and contrived his murder. His excuse was that Dion knew 
what he intended to do, and would be likely to strike first, 
if he did not anticipate him. 
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advantage to waste time waiting for the verdict or 
damages, such as strangers or husbandmen ; for they 
are ready to compromise on easy terms and to drop 
proceedings. And those who have committed 
numerous wrongs, or such as those from which they 
themselves are suffering ; for it seems almost an act 
of justice that a man should suffer a wrong such as 
he had been accustomed to make others suffer ; if, 
for instance, one were to assault a man who was in 
the habit of outraging others. And those who have: 
already injured us, or intended, or intend, or are 
about to do so; for in such a case vengeance is both 
pleasant and honourable, and seems to be almost an 
act of justice. And those whom we wrong ® in order 
to ingratiate ourselves with our friends, or persons 
whom we admire or love, or our masters, in a word, 
those by whom our life is ruled. And those in 
reference to whom thcre is a chance of obtaining 
merciful consideration. And those against whom 
we have a complaint, or with whom we have had a 
‘previous difference, as Callippus acted in the matter 
of Dion; for in such cases it seems almost an act of 
justice. And those who are going to be attacked by 
others, if we do not attack first, since it is no longer 
possible to deliberate ; thus, Aenesidemus is said to 
have sent the prize in the game of cottabus to Gelon,’ 
who, having reduced a town to slavery, had antici- 
pated him by doing what he had intended to do him- 
self. And those to whom, after having injured them, 
we shall be enabled to do many acts of justice, in the 

¢ Aenesidemus, tyrant of Leontini, being anticipated by 
Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, in the enslavement of a neigh- 
bouring state, sent him the cottabus prize, as a compliment 
for having “ played the game” so skilfully. ‘The cottabus 


was originally a Sicilian game. 
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, ~ 3 4 \ > ; = 
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x > 4 av \ 3 / 4 “av / 
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pacw 7 Kpaceow. 7) & moAAayob adavioa: evropov' 
tovabra de Ta etBaotraxra Kal év jutxpots Tézols 


5 apavilopeva. Kal ois ddidhopa Kai Guota moAAa 


oe ~ -~ ~ \ e 
mpovrynpye TH adiKobvTt. Kal doa aicxyvvovTat of 
3 / / e “~ ? ; id 
adiuknbevres A€yew, olov yuvarkdv oiketwv vBpers 
ww 3 9 \ nv 3 ct aA \ 7d A Py “~ 
n €ls avTovs 4 Els vieis. Kal doa gdidAodiKetv 

i an ¢€ ? , “~ \ , A \ 
do€evev av 6 emeEwwv: Toradra dé Ta TE puKpa Kal 
>f? e 4 e \ s ” ? “a 
ep ois ovyyvwpn. ws pev odv €xovTes adiKobat, 

\ ral \ a >? 3 f 
KaL Tota Kat ToloUs Kai dia Ti, ayEdov TabT’ é€oTiv. 

rv > > 4 . 
13. Ta 0° adiucypara mavra Kal Ta dSuKampara 
? / ~ ~ 4 
dueAwpev, ap§apevor mp@tov evteb0ev. wprorar 
we Sf \ ys , t Sols 

Ta OlKaLA KaL Ta adiKa pos TE Vvdpovs [dvo], 

A A 4 3 ~ , \ tf \ \ 
KQL pos OUS €oTL, LYDS. €yw Sé vdpov Tov pev 
” A A , # \ A € , € 
\OLcov TOV O€ KOLVOY, LOLOV jLev TOV EKdOTOLS Wpt- 

; \ ~ 
GpLevov TPOS aUVTOUS, Kal ToOTOV TOV Lev aypadov 

\ / 
Tov O€ yeypappévov, Kowdv dé Tov Kata vow. 
, € / , \ 
€oTt yap, O pravtevovTai Tu mavrTes, dice KoWWOV 
\ a) ? \ 
OlKaLOY Kal GdLKOY, KAY pLydepLia KoWWWViA Tmpos 
* Bracketed by Spengel, but retained by Roemer. 


¢ Tyrant of Pherae. 
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idea that it will be easy to repair the wrong ; as Jason 
the Thessalian®% said one should sometimes commit 
injustice, in order to be able also to do justice often. 

Men are ready to commit wrongs which all or 
many are in the habit of committing, for they hope 
to be pardoned for their offences. They steal objects 
that are easy to conceal; such are things that are 
quickly consumed, as eatables; things which can 
easily be changed in form or colour or composition ; 
things for which there are many convenient hiding- 
places, such as those that are easy to carry or stow 
away in a corner; those of which a thief already 
possesses a considerable number exactly similar or 
hard to distinguish. Or they commit wrongs which 
the victims are ashamed to disclose, such as outrages 
upon the women of their family, upon themselves, 
or upon their children. And all those wrongs in 
regard to which appeal to the law would create the 
appearance of litigiousness ; such are wrongs which 
are unimportant or venial. These are nearly all the 
dispositions which induce men to commit wrong, the 
nature and motive of the wrongs, and the kind of 
persons who are the victims of wrong. 

13. Let us now classify just and unjust actions 
generally, starting from what follows. Justice and 
injustice have been defined in reference to laws and 
persons in two ways. Now there are two kinds of 
laws, particular and general. By particular laws I 
mean those established by each people in reference 
to themselves, which again are divided into written 
and unwritten ; by general laws I mean those based 
upon nature. In fact, there is a general idea of just 
and unjust in accordance with nature, as all men in 
a manner divine, even if there is neither communica- 
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adAjArous 4 pyndé cvvOyKy, oiov Kal % Lodokré€ovs 

"A / ? A / 4 ou 3 
vruyovn patverar A€yovaa, St Sixatov azetpn- 

/ 4 ‘ / e , “A “~ 
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OLKaLOV* 

3 - ~ 3 / > 3 > 4 

ov yap Tt viv ye Kaybés, add’ dei more 
~ ~ 3 \ 5 3 @ f 

Ci Totro, Kovdeis oldev €€ Grou dav. 

\ e >? ~ / \ ~ A / 
Kat ws “KymedokdAts Aéyer epi Tob pr) Kreivew 
TO euibuxov’ TobTO yap ov Tiol pev Sikaov Tiat §° 
ov dixaor, 

> \ ‘ A a / a 3 3 / 

adra TO wev TadvTwy voutpmov dud 7’ edpypedovTos 

3 / > / / / 2 29 / > = 
aifépos nvexéws TéTatat dia T amdAérou ab yijs. 
~ ~ 2 
kat ws ev T® Meoonvuaxc@d Adyer *AdKiddpas. 

4 a“ \ / ~ 4 av ‘ 
mpos ovs d€ Swwprota, divas Sidpioraee 7 yap 
TpOS TO KOWOV 7% mpos Eva TOV KOoWWVOUYTWY, & 

“ \ , 
del mpaTTew Kal pn mpaTTeL. 

Ato Kat tadixipara Kat Ta Sikatwpata diyd@s 

~ \ ~ &) \ 
€oTW GdiKEly Kal OLKaLOTpAayEly’ 7} yap mpos eva 
KQL WpLOEvov 7 pos TO KOLO" O yap jLoLYEevwY 
Kal TUTTWY GoLKEt TVA TOV Wptopevwwy, 6 Sé p41) 
, A ~ 
OTPATEVdMEVOS TO KOWWOV. aTravTwY 07) THY adiKn- 
“~ \ 
parwv dounpnpevwy, Kal THY fev OVTwWY TpPOS TO 
\ ~ \ A ” \ A ¥ > 
Kowov T&v dé mpos aAAov Kat mpos aAdAous, ava- 
4 * 9 \ 3 ~ / \ , 
AaBovtes Ti €att TO aduKetoBa, Aéywuev Ta Aoura. 
” A \ 3 “A 4 ¢ \ ¢ / \ ¥ 
éoTt 612) TO adiKetofar TO bro ExdvTOS Ta ddLKa 
ro ¢ 
TACXEW* TO Yap adLKElY WPLOTAL TpOTEpOV EKOVaLOV 


a 


@ Antigone, 456. 
® Of Elis, pupil of Gorgias. The oration is not extant, but 
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tion nor agreement. between them. This is what 
Antigone in Sophocles * evidently means, when she 
declares that it is Just, though forbidden, to bury 
Polyniees, as being naturally just : 


For neither to-day nor yesterday, but from all eternity, 
these statutes live and no man knoweth whence they came. 


And. as Empedocles says in regard to not killing that 
which has life, for this is not right for some and 
wrong for others, 


But a universal precept, which extends without a break 
throughout the wide-ruling sky and the boundless earth. 


Alcidamas ® also speaks of this precept in his Messe- 
niacus. . . . And in relation to persons, there is a 
twofold division of law ; for what one ought to do or 
ought not to do is concerned with the community 
generally, or one of its members. 

Therefore there are two kinds of just and unjust 
acts, since they can be committed against a definite 
individual or against the community ; he who com- 
mits adultery or an assault is guilty of wrong against 
a definite individual, he who refuses to serve in the 
army of wrong against the State. All kinds of 
wrong acts having been thus distinguished, some of 
which affect the State, others one or several in- 
dividuals, let us repeat the definition of being 
wronged,° and then go on to the rest. Being 
wronged is to suffer injustice at the hands of one 
who voluntarily inflicts it, for it has been established 


the scholiast supplies his words: éNevPépous adixe mavras 
Geds* ovdéva Sot\ov 7» vos mwemoinxey (‘* God has left all 
men free; Nature has made none a slave’). The Messen- 
ians had revolted from Sparta. 

#4. 10.3: 
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6 evar. eet d avayKn Tov ddiKovpevov BAawrecOat 
/ ~ 
Kat aKovoiws BAdmrecBa, af ev BAdBar ee TaV 
‘4 , > 4 \ ? \ A \ 
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4 / > ee. é A \ ¢ 7 
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¢ > ‘ ¢ 2 / @ ? 2k , \ 
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> , 1 \ \ \ 1 \ \ oo” > 
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> ~ > a 
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“a ~ \ ~ ” 
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ElLpNTAL mPOTEpOV. 
~ / ¥ 
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e aA 3 > 4 \ 
ypapyta, otov AaPety pev add’ od KAkbat, Kal ma- 
/ / 9 3 > e f A 4 
Ta€at mpoTepov add’ ovx UPpioa, Kal ovyyevédbat 
~ b] > ¢ o~ 
adr’ od potyetdoa, 7 KAeat add’ ody tepoovdAfoat 
“a \ b) > 
(od yap Oeot ti), % emepydoacbar ev add’ od 
al 4 > > 
Snproatav, 7 dretAdyPat prev Tots trodepiots GAA’ od 
~ ~ % \ / 
mpodobvat, Out Tatra dé€or av Kal mEpt TovTwY 
/ / / / ¢ / f id 
Swwpicba, ti KAomy, Ti UBpis, TE potyeta, OWS 
>? e / +7 A e , y / fa 
eav Te Umapyew eav Te pon dmdpyew Bovrdwpeba 
3 ” A 
10 decxvuvar, Exwpev eudavilery To dikatov. EoTt dé 
A ~ > A ~ 
TaVTA TA TOLADTA TEpL TOD Ad.iKov elvat Kal datAov 


7 py) adiKov 7 apedioBrryots: €v yap TH mpoapécer 


a i, 6. >i, 10.3. ¢ iL, 2. di, 11, 12. 
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that injustice is a voluntary act. And since the man 
who suffers injustice necessarily sustains injury and 
that against his will, it is evident from what has been 
said in what the injuries consist; for things good 
and bad have already been distinguished in them- 
selves,? and it has been said that voluntary acts are 
all such as are committed with knowledge of the 
ease.o Hence it necessarily follows that all accusa- 
tions concern the State or the individual, the accused 
having acted either ignorantly and against his will, 
or voluntarily and with knowledge, and in the nee 
ease with malice aforethought or from passion. We 
will speak of anger when we come to treat of the 
passions,°© and we have already stated? in what 
circumstances and with what dispositions men act 
with deliberate purpose. 

But since a man, while admitting the fact, often 
denies the description of the charge or the point on 
which it turns—for instance, admits that he took 
something, but did not steal it; that he was the 
first to strike, but committed no outrage; that he 
had relations, but did not commit adultery, with a 
woman; or that he stole something but was not 
guilty of sacrilege, since the object in question was 
not consecrated ; or that he trespassed, but not on 
public land; or that he held converse with the 
enemy, but was not guilty of treason—for this reason 
it will be necessary that a definition should be given 
of theft, outrage, or adultery, in order that, if we 
desire to prove that an offence has or has not been 
committed, we may be able to put the case in a true 
light. In all such instances the question at issue is 
to know whether the supposed offender is a wrong- 
doer and a worthless person, or not; for vice and 
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y pox Onpia Kal TO aducety, Ta O¢ Tovabra TOV 
ovopaTwy Mpogonpaiver THY mpoaipeor, otov vBpts 
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clon (ra pev yop. YEypapipueva. Td, 5 dypapa), TEpt 


GOV [LEV OL vopLoL cyopevovow elpyra, Tov & dypa.- 


12 dw dvo é€oriv elén* Tatra 8 €ori Ta pev Kall’ 


vmepBoAny apetis Kat Kaktas, ep ols ovetdn Kat 
€mawow Kal aTusiat Kal TYysat Kal Swpeatl, otov 
TO xapw e€xew TH ToijoavTe ev Kal avTevmotetv 
Tov €8 TowjoavrTa Kat BonOntikov elvat Tots pidrots 
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13 yeypappevov edActpipsa. TO yap eTTLELKES doKet 


tHcO.Lov elvat, €oTe O€ emetKes TO Tapa TOV ye 
Ypappevov vouov dikatov. ovpPatver d€ TodTO Ta 
td ~ ~ 
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3 / \ ia 2 ¢ / > Ld ‘\ 
aKkovTwy prev otav Adbn, ExovTwy 6° OTav pH 
, / 3 > 3 ~ \ > , 
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2 oa “ ar sy ve a ee e ,o¢ 
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@ Roemer reads, after Dittmeyer, ef éri BAdByn [rovrov ag’ 
od ¢haBe} kai . . . from the old Latin translation. 

» Laws are special and general, the former being written 
or unwritten. ‘The unwritten law, again, is of two kinds: 
(1) general; (2) supplementary to the special written law. 
This general (not the same as the general law ‘ based 
upon “nature ” § 2) refers to acts whieh go beyond the legal 
standard of virtuous or vicious acts and are characterized ‘by 
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wrongdoing consist in the moral purpose, and such 
terms as outrage and theft further indicate purpose ; 
for if a man has struck, it does not in all cases follow 
that he has committed an outrage, but only if he 
has struck with a certain object, for instance, to 
bring disrepute upon the other or to please himself. 
Again, if a man has taken something by stealth, it 
is by no means certain that he has committed theft, 
but only if he has taken it to injure another ¢ or to 
get something for himself. It is the same in all 
other cases as in these. 

We have said that there are two kinds of Just and 
unjust actions (for some are written, but others are 
unwritten), and have spoken of those concerning 
which the laws are explicit ; of those that are un- 
written there are two kinds. One kind arises from 
an excess of virtue or vice, which is followed by 
praise or blame, honour or dishonour, and rewards ; 
for instance, to be grateful to a benefactor, to render 
good for good, to help one’s friends, and the like ; ? 
the other kind contains what is omitted in the special 
written law. For that which is equitable seems to 
be just, and equity is justice that goes beyond the 
written law. These omissions are sometimes in- 
voluntary, sometimes voluntary, on the part of the 
legislators ; involuntary when it may have escaped 
their notice, voluntary when, being unable to define 
for all cases, they are obliged to make a universal 
statement, which is not applicable to all, but only 
to most, cases; and whenever it is difficult to give 
a remarkable degree («a0’ trepSod jv) of virtue or the opposite. 
For these laws do not prescribe any special reward or punish- 
ment, but acts are praised or blamed, honoured or dis- 


honoured, rewarded or punished, in accordance with the 
general feeling of mankind. 
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es 








‘ Inexperience ”’ (Jebb). 
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a definition owing to the infinite number of cases,? 
as, for instance, the size and kind of an iron instru- 
ment used in wounding ; for life would not be long 
enough to reckon all the possibilities. If then no 
exact definition is possible, but legislation is neces- 
sary, one must have recourse to general terms; so 
that, if a man wearing a ring lifts up his hand to 
strike or actually strikes, according to the written 
law he is guilty of wrongdoing, but in reality he is 
not ; and this is a case for equity. 

If then our definition of equity is correct, it is 
easy to see what things and persons are equitable 
or not. Actions which should be leniently treated 
are cases for equity ; errors, wrong acts, and mis- 
fortunes, must not be thought deserving of the same 
penalty. Misfortunes are all such things as are 
unexpected and not vicious ; errors are not unex- 
pected, but are not vicious ; wrong acts are such as 
might be expected and vicious, for acts committed 
through desire arise from vice. And it is equitable 
to pardon human weaknesses, and to look, not to 
the law but to the legislator ; not to the letter of 
the law but to the intention of the legislator ; not 
to the action itself, but to the moral purpose ; not to 
the part, but to the whole; not to what a man is 
now, but to what he has been, always or generally ; 
to remember good rather than ill treatment, and 
benefits received rather than those conferred ; to 
bear injury with patience ; to be willing to appeal 
to the judgement of reason rather than to violence ;? 
to prefer arbitration to the law court, for the arbi- 
trator keeps equity in view, whereas the dicast looks 


’* To be willing that a judicial sentence should be 
nominal rather than real ’’ (Jebb). 
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yopay, evel amreodhacev €auTov vBproveis, ov 
TYLNOEW eon eAarrovos 7m ov Oo mraBesy EAUT@ 
eTHLNoEV. Kal O pdvos n ™p@Tos 7 per odiyev 
TrEeTIOUnKEY Kal 70 moAAaKis TO adTo Gpaprdvew 
peya. Kat Ou O av cnr Oh Kat edpeOh Ta KwAvovra 
Kat Cnpuobvra, otov ev "Apyer Cnotrar du’ dv av 


¢ 4.7.13. Callistratus and Melanopus were rival orators. 

Nothing i is known of this particular charge. 
>’ The magistrates who superintended the building and 

repairing operations. 

¢ Understanding (éc0a. Or “to punish adequately,” 
supplying of un ion Timwpia. : 

¢ An orator, not the tragic poet. 

¢ “Or has been seldom paralleled ” (Cope, but cp. i. 9. 38). 
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only to the law, and the reason why arbitrators were 
appointed was that equity might prevail. Let this 
manner of defining equity suffice. 

14, Wrong acts are greater in proportion to the 
injustice from which they spring. For this reason 
the most trifling are sometimes the greatest, as in the 
charge brought by Callistratus ¢ against Melanopus 
that he had fraudulently kept back three consecrated 
half-obols fron. the temple-builders ® ; whereas, in 
the case of just actions, it is quite the contrary. The 
reason is that the greater potentially inheres in the 
less ; for he who has stolen three consecrated half- 
obols will commit any wrong whatever. Wrong acts 
are judged greater sometimes in this way, sometimes 
by the extent of the injury done. A wrong act is 
greater when there is no adequate punishment for 
it, but all are insufficient ; when there is no remedy, 
because it is difficult if not impossible to repair it ; ° 
and when the person injured cannot obtain legal 
satisfaction, since it is irremediable ; for justice and 
punishment are kinds of remedies. And if the 
sufferer, having been wronged, has inflicted some 
terrible injury upon himself, the guilty person de- 
serves greater punishment; wherefore Sophocles,? 
when pleading on behalf of Euctemon, who had 
committed suicide after the outrage he had suffered, 
declared that he would not assess the punishment at 
less than the victim had assessed it for himself. A 
wrong act is also greater when it is unprecedented, 
or the first of its kind, or when committed with the 
aid of few accomplices’; and when it has been fre- | 
quently committed ; or when because of it new pro- 
hibitions and penalties have been sought and found: 
thus, at Argos the citizen owing to whom a new 
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@ And therefore the violation of thei is more discreditable. 
®’ When he thinks of the punishment they may entail. 
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law has been passed, is punished, as well as those on 
whose account a new prison had to be built. The 
crime is greater, the more brutal it is; or when it has 
been for a long time premeditated ; when the recital 
of it inspires terror rather than pity. Rhetorical tricks 
of the following kind may be used :—the statement 
that the accused person has swept away or violated 
several principles of justice, for example, oaths, 
pledges of friendship, plighted word, the sanetity of 
marriage ; for this amounts to heaping crime upon 
crime. Wrong acts are greater when committed 
in the very place where wrongdoers themselves are 
sentenced, as is done by false witnesses ; for where 
would a man not commit wrong, if he does so in a 
court of justice ? They are also greater when accom- 
panied by the greatest disgrace; when committed 
against one who has been the guilty person’s bene- 
factor, for in that case, the wrongdoer is guilty of 
wrong twice over, in that he not only does wrong, but 
does not return good for good. So too, again, when 
a man offends against the unwritten laws of right, 
for there is greater merit in doing right without being 
compelled*; now the written laws involve compulsion, 
the unwritten do not. Looked at in another way, 
wrongdoing is greater, if it violates the written laws ; 
for a man who commits wrongs that alarm him ? and 
involve punishment, will be ready to commit wrong 
for which he will not be punished. Let this suffice 
for the treatment of the greater or less degree of 
wrongdoing. 

15. Following on what we have just spoken of, we 
have now briefly to run over what are called the 
inartificial proofs, for these properly belong to forensie 
oratory. ‘These proofs are five in number: laws, 
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8 dtaxpivn TO KiBdnAov Sixavov Kat TO adnOés. Kat 
OT BeAriovos avdpos TO Tots dypagous uF Tots 
9 yeypapyrevors xphobar Kat €ppLevery. Kat el mov 
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¢ Although the use of inartificial proofs is almost entirely 
confined to forensic oratory, they may be used in deliberative 
oratory. 

>» The first line is quoted i. 13. 2. The second differs 
somewhat from Sophocles (Antigone, 458), where the passage 
runs, TovTwy éyw ovK Emeddov, avdpds ovdevds | Ppdyvynua deloac’, év 
Oeotor Ti Sixnv | dace (“1 was not likely, throngh fear of the 
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witnesses, contracts, torture, oaths. Let us first then 
speak of the laws, and state what use should be made 
of them when exhorting or dissuading,* accusing or 
defending. Tor it is evident that, if the written law 
is eounter to our case, we must have recourse to 
the general law and equity, as more in accordanee 
with justice; and we must argue that, when the dicast 
takes an oath to decide to the best of his judgement, 
he means that he will not abide rigorously by the 
written laws ; that equity is ever constant and never 
changes, even as the general law, whieh is based on 
nature, whereas the written laws often vary (this 
is why Antigone in Sophocles justifies herself for 
having buried Polynices eontrary to the law of 
Creon, but not eontrary to the unwritten law : 


For this law is not of now or yesterday, but is eternal .. . 
this I was ‘not likely [to infringe through fear of the pride] 
of any man);° 


and further, that justice is real and expedient, but 
not that which only appears just; nor the written 
law either, beeause it does not do the work of the 
law®; that the judge is like an assayer of silver, 
whose duty is to distinguish spurious from genuine 
justice ; that it is the part of a better man to make 
use of and abide by the unwritten rather than the 
written law.? Again, it is necessary to see whether 
the law is contradictory to another approved law or 
to itself; for instance, one law enaets that all eon- 


pride of any man, to incur the penalty for violating these 
statutes at the bar of heaven’’). 

¢ Which is the administration of real justice, not that 
which appears to the legislatur to be sueh and is embodied 
in Jegal enactments. 

d Cp. 14. 7 above. 
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’ 


@ Aias 0 €x Nadapivos dyev dvoxaidexa vias, | orjae 0° dywy iv 
"AOnvaliwy istavro dddayyes, liad, ii. 557-8. The Latedadl 
monians, acting as arbitrators between Athens and Megara, 
who were fighting for the possession of Salamis, deeided in 
favour of Athens on the strength of the two lines in the /liad, 
which were taken to show that Salamis belonged to Athens. 
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traets should be binding, while another forbids 
making contracts contrary to the law. If the mean- 
ing of the law is equivocal, we must turn it about, 
and see in whieh way it is to be interpreted so as to 
suit the applieation of justice or expediency, and 
have reeourse to that. If the eonditions which led 
to the enactment of the law are now obsolete, while 
the law itself remains, one must endeavour to make 
this elear and to combat the law by this argument. 
But if the written law favours our case, we must say 
that the oath of the dicast “ to deeide to the best of 
his judgement ”’ does not justify him in deeiding 
eontrary to the law, but is only intended to relieve 
him from the eharge of perjury, if he is ignorant of 
the meaning of the law; that no one chooses that 
whieh is good absolutely, but that which is good for 
himself; that there is no differenee between not 
using the laws and their not being enaeted ; that in 
the other arts there is no advantage in trying to be 
wiser than the physician, for an error on his part 
does not do so much harm as the habit of disobeying 
the authority ; that to seek to be wiser than the 
laws is just what is forbidden in the most approved 
laws. Thus much for the laws. 

Witnesses are of two kinds, ancient and recent; of 
the latter some share the risk of the trial, others are 
outside it. By ancient I mean the poets and men 
of repute whose judgements are known to all; for 
instance, the Athenians, in the matter of Salamis, 
appealed to Homer @ as a witness, and recently the 
inhabitants of Tenedos to Periander of Corinth ? 


It was reported that the second line was the invention of 


Solon. 
> It is not known to what this refers. 
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4 (Frag. 22, P.L.G. ii, where the line runs, elréuevat 
Kpiria favOorpixe marpos dxovev). ‘The Critias attacked by 
Cleophon is the well-known oligarch and grandson of the 
first. Cleophon argued from the phrase ** bid him listen to 
his father” that his ancestor was a disobedient son and a 
degenerate. In reality, Solon had a high opinion of the 
family, and probably meant to praise the father. 

6 Herodotus, vii. 141. 

¢ ‘They have not been mentioned before. Spengel would 
therefore omit eipyrat, and remove the commas: * proverbs 
are, as it were, evidence.” 
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against the Sigcans. Cleophon also made use of the 
elegiacs of Solon against Critias, to prove that his 
family had long been notorious for licentiousness, 
otherwise Solon would never have written : 


Bid me the fair-haired Critias listen to his father.¢ 


One should appeal to such witnesses for the past, 
but also to interpreters of oracles for the future ; 
thus, for instance, Themistocles interpreted the 
wooden wall to mean that they must fight at sca.® 
Further, proverbs, as stated,° are evidence; for 
instance, if one man advises another not to make a 
friend of an old man, he can appeal to the proverb, 


Never do good to an old man. 


And if he advises another to kill the children, after 
having killed the fathers, he can say, 


Foolish is he who, having killed the father, suffers the ” 
children to live.4 


By recent witnesses I mean all well-known persons 
who have given a decision on any point, for their 
decisions are useful to those who are arguing about 
similar cases. Thus, for instance, Eubulus,?¢ when 
attacking Chares in the law courts, made use of what 
Plato said against Archibius, namely, “‘ that the open 
confession of wickedness had increased in the city.” 
And those who share the risk of the trial, if they 
are thought to be perjurers. Such witnesses only 
serve to establish whether an act has taken place or 


¢ From the Cypria of Stasinus, of the ‘ epic cycle.” 

¢ Opponent of Demosthenes. Chares was an Athenian 
commander, both naval and military. Nothing is known 
of Archibius. Plato is probably the comic poet. 
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2 Or, ‘witnesses wholly unconnected with the case.” 
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not, whether it is or is not the case; but if it is a 
question of the quality of the act, for instanee, 
whether it is Just or unjust, expedient or inexpedient, 
they are not eompetent witnesses ; but witnesses 
from a distance @ are very trustworthy even in regard 
to this. But ancient witnesses are the most trust- 
worthy of all, for they cannot be corrupted. In 
regard to the eonfirmation of evidenee, when a man 
has no witnesses, he can say that the decision should 
be given in accordance with probabilities, and that 
this is the meaning of the oath “ according to the 
best of one’s judgement ” ; that probabilities cannot 
be bribed to deceive, and that they cannot be con- 
victed of bearing false witness. But if a man has 
witnesses and his adversary has none, he ean say that 
probabilities incur no responsibility, and that there 
would have been no need of evidence, if an investiga- 
tion according, to the arguments were sufficient. 
Evidence partly eoncerns ourselves, partly our ad- 
versary, as to the fact itself or moral eharacter ; so 
that it is evident that one never need lack useful 
evidence. Tor, if we have no evidence as to the fact 
itself, neither in eonfirmation of our own ease nor 
against our opponent, it will always be possible to 
obtain some evidence as to character that will 
establish either our own respeetability or the worth- 
lessness of our opponent. As for all the other 
questions relative to a witness, whether he is a friend, 
an enemy, or neutral, of good or bad or middling 
reputation, and for all other differences of this kind, 
we must have recourse to the same topics as those 
from which we derive our enthymemes. 

As for contraets, argument may be used to the 
extent of magnifying or minimizing their importanee, 
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of proving that they do or do not deserve credit. 
If we have them on our side, we must try to prove 
them worthy of credit and authoritative ; but if they 
are on the side of our opponent, we must do the 
opposite. In view of rendering them worthy or 
unworthy of credit, the method of procedure is 
exactly the same as in the case of witnesses ; for 
contracts are trustworthy according to the character 
of their signatories or depositaries. When the exist- 
ence of the contract is admitted, if it is in our favour, 
we must strengthen it by asserting that the contract 
is a law, special and partial ; and it is not the con- 
tracts that make the law authoritative, but it is the 
laws that give force to legal contracts. And in a 
general sense the law itself is a kind of contract, so 
that whoever disobeys or subverts a contract, sub- 
verts the laws. Further, most ordinary and _ all 
voluntary transactions are carried out according to 
contract ; so that if you destroy the authority of 
contracts, the mutual intercourse of men is destroyed. 
All other arguments suitable to the occasion are easy 
to see. But if the contract is against us and in 
favour of our opponents, in the first place those 
arguments are suitable which we should oppose to 
the law if it were against us; that it would be strange 
if, while we consider ourselves entitled to refuse to 
obey ill-made laws, whose authors have erred, we 
should be obliged to consider ourselves always bound 
by contracts. Or, that the judge is the dispenser of 
justice ; so that it is not the contents of the contract 
that he has to consider, but what is juster. Further, 
that one cannot alter justice either by fraud or 
compulsion, for it is based upon nature, whereas 
contracts may be entered into under both conditions. 
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This passage [det 0° exew . . . Bacdvos), which is found 


in ie best (Paris. A°) ms., is now generally rejected, mainly 
as being lingnistically nn-Aristotelian, 
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In addition to this, we must examine whether the 
contract is contrary to any written law of our own 
or foreign countries, or to any general law, or to 
other previous or subsequent contracts. For either 
the latter are valid and the former not, or the former 
are right and the latter fraudulent ; we may put it 
in whichever way it seems fit. We must also con- 
sider the question of expediency—whether the eon- 
traet is in any way opposed to the interest of the 
judges. There are a number of other arguments of 
the same kind, whieh are equally easy to discern. 

Torture is a kind of evidence, which appears 
trustworthy, because a sort of compulsion is attaehed 
to it. Nor is it difficult to see what may be said 
coneerning it, and by what arguments, if it is in our 
favour, we ean exaggerate its importanee by assert- 
ing that it is the only true kind of evidenee ; but if 
it is against us and in favour of our opponent, we 
ean destroy its value by telling the truth about all 
kinds of torture generally ; for those under com- 
pulsion are as likely to give false evidence as true, 
some being ready to endure everything rather than 
tell the truth, while others are equally ready to make 
false charges against others, in the hope of being 
sooner released from torture. It is also necessary 
to be able to quote actual examples of the kind with 
which the judges are acquainted. It may also be 
said that evidenee given under torture is not true ; 
for many thick-witted and thiek-skinned persons, and 
those who are stout-hearted heroically hold out under 
sufferings, while the cowardly and cautious, before 
they see the sufferings before them, are bold enough ; 
wherefore evidence from torture may be considered 
utterly untrustworthy. 
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4 Jn Attic legal procedure, the challenge (7pdxAynots) to take 
an oath on the question at issue was one method of deciding it. 
One party offered the other something to swear by (Stdworu 
Spxov), this being the real meaning of 8pxos, and the other 
party either ac cepted (\auGdaver, déyerar) it or refused it. 
Both parties, of their own accord, might propose to take 
the oath. 

> There are three reasons for not tendering the oath: (1) 
men are always ready to perjure the smselves, if they are 
likely to henetit by doing so; (2) if your adversary t takes the 
oath, he will decline to pay, trusting that he will be acquitted, 
whereas, if he 1s not on ‘his oath, he will probably be con- 
demned ; (3) there is less risk in leaving the decision to the 
dicasts, who can be trusted. 
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As to oaths ¢ four divisions may be made ; for either 
we tender an oath and accept it, or we do neither, 
or one without the other, and in the last case we 
either tender but do not accept, or accept but do 
not tender. Besides this, one may consider whether 
the oath has already been taken by us or by the 
other party. If you do not tender the oath to the 
adversary, it is because men readily perjure them- 
selves, and because, after he has taken the oath, he 
will refuse to repay the money, while, if he does 
not take the oath, you think that the dicasts will 
condemn him; and also because the risk incurred 
in leaving the decision to the dicasts is preferable, 
for you have confidence in them, but not in your 
adversary. If you refuse to take the oath yourself, 
you may argue that the oath is only taken with a 
view to money ; that, if you had been a scoundrel, you 
would have taken it at once, for it is better to be a 
scoundrel for something than for nothing; that, if 
you take it, you will win your case, if not, you will 
probably lose it ; consequently, your refusal to take 
it is due to moral excellence, not to fear of committing 
perjury. And the apophthegm of Xenophanes ° is 
apposite—that “‘it is unfair for an impious man to 
challenge a pious one,” for it is the same as a strong 
man challenging a weak one to hit or be hit. If you 
accept the oath, you may say that you have con- 
fidence in yourself, but not in your opponent, and, 
reversing the apoplithegm of Xenophanes, that the 
only fair way is that the impious man should tender 
the oath and the pious man take it; and that it 


¢ Born at Colophon in Asia Minor, he migrated to Elea 
in Italy, where he founded the Eleatic school of philosophy. 
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¢ The defence in such cases is: (1) that the previous oath 
was taken as the result of fraud or compulsion; (2) that you 
did not mean what you said. 
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would be monstrous to refuse to take the oath 
yourself, while demanding that the judges should 
take it before giving their verdict. But if you tender 
the oath, you may say that it is an act of piety to 
be willing to leave the matter to the gods; that 
your opponent has no need to look for other judges, 
for you allow him to make the decision himself; and 
that it would be ridiculous that he should be un- 
willing to take an oath in cases where he demands 
that the dicasts should take one. 

Now, since we have shown how we must deal with 
each case individually, it is clear how we must deal 
with them when taken two and two; for instance, 
if we wish to take the oath but not to tender it, to 
tender it but not to take it, to accept and tender it, 
or to do neither the one nor the other. For such 
cases, and similarly the arguments, must be a com- 
bination of those already mentioned. And if we 
have already taken an oath which contradicts the 
present one, we may argue that it is not perjury ; 
for whereas wrongdoing is voluntary, and perjury is 
wrongdoing, what is done in error or under com- 
pulsion is involuntary. Here we must draw the 
conclusion that perjury consists in the intention, not 
in what is said. But if the opponent has taken such 
an oath, we may say that one who does not abide 
by what he has sworn subverts everything, for this 
is the reason why the dicasts take an oath before 
applying the laws ; and [we may make this appeal] : 
“They demand that you abide by your oath as judges, 
while they themselves do not abide by theirs.” 
Further, we should employ all means of amplification. 
Let this suffice for the inartificial proofs. 
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4 This is Cope’s interpretation. Jebb renders: ‘If we 
take each branch of Rhetoric by itself.” The classes are of 
course the deliberative, forensic, and epideictic. 

» The instructions given for enthymematic or logical proof 
should suffice; but since the function of Rhetoric is to find 
the available means of persuasion and its end is a judgement ; 
and since an appeal to the speaker’s own character and to 
the passions of those who are to give the judgement is bound 


to carry great weight, the speaker must be provided with 
rules for ethical and “ pathetic ” (emotional) proofs. Ini. 5 
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1. Such then are the materials which we must 
employ in exhorting and dissuading, praising and 
blaming, accusing and defending, and such are the 
opinions and propositions that are useful to produce 
conviction in these circumstances ; for they are the 
subject and source of enthymemes, which are speci- 
ally suitable to each class (so to say) of speeches.4 
But since the object of Rhetoric is judgement—for 
judgements are pronounced in deliberative rhetoric 
and judicial proceedings are a judgement—it is not 
only necessary to consider how to make the speech 
itself demonstrative and convincing, but also that 
the speaker should show himself to be of a certain 
character and should know how to put the judge 
into a certain frame of mind. For it makes a great 
difference with regard to producing conviction— 
especially in demonstrative, and, next to this, in 
forensic oratory—that the speaker should show him- 
self to be possessed of certain qualitics and that his 
hearers should think that he is disposed in a certain 
way towards them; and further, that they themselves 
should be disposed in a certain way towards him.? 
In deliberative oratory, it is more useful thatthe orator 
Aristotle mentions appeals to the emotions with disapproval, 
but this does not apply to all such appeals, but only to those 
which are likely to bias the judges unfairly (e.g. stirring up 
envy, hatred, a desire for revenge). 
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@ Opposed to evéAmwcde. Others render “ in a bad humour.” 

> emteckijs and orovdates both = ayaéds. Ina restricted 
sense émceckys is “ respectable,” omovdaios ** serious.” 

¢ re oO. 
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should appear to be of a certain character, in forensic, 
that the hearer should be disposed in a certain way ; 
for opinions vary, according as men love or hate, are 
wrathful or mild, and things appear cither altogether 
different, or different in degree ; for when a man is 
favourably disposed towards one on whom he is passing 
judgement, he either thinks that the accused has com- 
mitted no wrong at all or that his offence is trifling ; 
but if he hates him, the reverse is the case. And ifa 
man desires anything and has good hopes of getting 
it, if what is to come is pleasant, he thinks that it is 
sure to come to pass and will be good; but if a man 
is unemotional or not hopeful? it is quite the reverse. 
For the orator to produce conviction three qualities 
are necessary ; for, independently of demonstrations, 
the things which induce belief are three in number. 
These qualities are good sense, virtue, and goodwill ; 
for speakers are wrong both in what they say and 
in the advice they give, because they lack either all 
three or one of them. For either through want of 
sense they form incorrect opinions, or, if their 
opinions are correct, through viciousness they do not 
say what they think, or, if they are sensible and 
good,® they lack goodwill ; wherefore it may happen 
that they do not give the best advice, although they 
know what it is. These qualities are all that are 
necessary, so that the speaker who appears to possess 
all three will necessarily convince his hearers. The 
means whereby he may appear sensible and good ® 
must be inferred from the classification of the 
virtues ;° for to make himself appear such he 
would employ the same means as he would in the 
case of others. We must now speak of goodwill 
and friendship in our discussion of the emotions. 
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* Ini. generally (cp. 1. 2. 22). 

B Gomperz translates darvouérys ** real or apparent”; Jebb 
omits gamvoudvys and translates qaivoudvny * apparent ae 
Cope confines both to the meaning ‘t manifest.” 

© Lliady xviii. 109 (ep. 1. 11. 9). 
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The emotions are all those affections which cause “, 
men to change their opinion in regard to their 
judgements, and are accompanied by pleasure and 
pain; such are anger, pity, fear, and all similar 
emotions and their contraries. And each of them 
must be divided under three heads ; for instance, in 
regard to anger, the disposition of mind which makes 
men angry, the persons with whom they are usually 
angry, and the occasions which give rise to anger. 
For if we knew one or even two of these heads, but 
not all three, it would be impossibie to arouse that 
emotion. Thesame applies to the rest. Just as,then, 
we have given a list of propositions * in what we have 
previously said, we will do the same here and_divide 
the emotions in the same manner. ca 

2. Let us then define anger as a longing, accom- 
panied by pain, for a real or apparent revenge for a 
real or apparent slight,” affecting a man himself or 
one of his friends, when such a slight is undeserved. 
If this definition is correct, the angry man must 
always be angry with a particular individual (for 
instance, with Cleon, but not with men generally), 
and because this individual has done, or was on the 
point of doing, something against him or one of his 
friends ; and lastly, anger is always accompanied by 
a certain pleasure, due to the hope of revenge to 
come. For it is pleasant to think that one will 
obtain what one aims at; now, no one aims at what 
is obviously impossible of attainment by him, and 
the angry man aims at what is possible for himself. 
Wherefore it has been well said of anger, that 


Far sweeter than dripping honey down the throat it spreads 
in men’s hearts.° 
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1 A¢ reads mpdrrew cal \éyew, adopted by Roemer. 





¢ The thought of revenge in the future, as distinguished 
from dwelling upon it in the present. 

’ Or, “those in which this tendeney does not exist, or is 
trifling.” 

¢ Or, “how to make him his friend,” #i\os being for 
pirov by attraction. 

4 In Attic law (Sp (insulting, degrading treatment) was 
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for it is accompanied by a certain pleasure, for this 
reason first,? and also because men dwell upon the 
thought of revenge, and the vision that rises before 
us produces the same pleasure as one seen in dreains. 

Slighting is an actualization of opinion in regard 
to something which appears valueless; for things 
which are really bad or good, or tend to become so, 
we consider worthy of attention, but those which are 
of no importance or trifling? we ignore. Now there 
are three kinds of slight : disdain, spitefulness, and 
insult. Tor he who disdains, slights, since men dis- 
dain those things which they consider valueless and 
slight what is of no account. And the spiteful man 
appears to show disdain; for spitefulness consists in 
placing obstacles in the way of another’s wishes, not 
in order that any advantage may accrue to him who 
spites, but to prevent any accruing to the other. 
Since then he does not act in this manner from self- 
interest, it is a slight; for it is evident that he has 
no idea that the other is likely to hurt him, for in 
that case he would be afraid of him instead of slight- 
ing him; nor that he will be of any use to him 
worth speaking of, for in that case his thought would 
be how to become his fricnd.° 

Similarly, he who insults another also slights him ; 
for insult? consists in causing injury or annoyance 
a more serious offence than aixia (bodily ill-treatment). It 
was the subject of a State criminal prosecution (ypagp%), aixia 
of a private action (diy) for damages. The penalty was 
assessed in court, and might even be death. It had to be 
proved that the defendant struck the first blow (ii. 24. 9). 
One of the best known instances is the action brought by 
Demosthenes against Midias for a personal outrage on 
himself, when choregus of his tribe and responsible for the 
equipment of a chorus for musical competitions at public 


festivals. 
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* fliad, i. 356. 

> Tliad, ix. GAS. peravacrns, lit. “ one who changes his 
home,” used as a term of reproach (see also Glossary). 

¢ rat7@. Other readings are radra, or tis. 

4 Jad, it. 196. 

¢ Iliad, i. 82. ‘The words are those of the soothsayer 
Calchas to Achilles, and the reference is to Agamemnon. 
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whereby the sufferer is disgraced, not to obtain any 
other advantage for oneself besides the performanee 
of the aet, but for one’s own pleasure ; for retalia- 
tion is not insult, but punishment. The eause of 
the pleasure felt by those who insult is the idea that, 
in ill-treating others, they are more fully showing 
superiority. That is why the young and the wealthy “ 
are given to insults; for they think that, in com- 
mitting them, they are showing their superiority. 
Dishonour is eharacteristie of insult; and one who 
dishonours another slights him; for that which is 
worthless has no value, either as good or evil. Hence 
Achilles in his wrath exclaims : 


He has dishonoured me, since he keeps the prize he has 
taken for himself, 


and 
[has treated me] like a dishonoured vagrant,? 


as if being wrath for these reasons. Now men think 
that they have a right to be highly esteemed by 
those who are inferior to them in birth, power, and 
virtue, and generally, in whatever similar respect ° 
a man is far superior to another ; for example, the 
rich man to the poor man in the matter of money, 
the eloquent to the incompetent speaker in the 
matter of oratory, the governor to the governed, 
and the man who thinks himself worthy to rule to 
one who is only fit to be ruled. Wherefore it has 
been said : 


Great is the wrath of kings cherished by Zeus,? 
and 


Yet it may be that even afterwards he cherishes his 


resentment, ® 
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% rots mpos Thy vooov: lit. ‘the sick man [is angry with 
those who slight him] in regard to his illness,” that is, by 
making light of it. 

> Or, “his suffering at the moment.” 
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for kings are resentful in consideration of their 
superior rank. Further, men are angry at slights 
from those by whom they think they have a right 
to expect to be well treated; such are those on 
whom they have conferred or are conferring benefits, 
either themselves, or some one else for them, or one 
of their friends ; and all those whom they desire, or 
did desire, to benefit. 

It is now evident from these considerations what 
is the disposition of those who are angry, with whom 
they are angry, and for what reasons. Men are 
angry when they are pained, because one who is 
pained aims at something ; if then anyone directly 
opposes him in anything, as, for instance, prevents 
him from drinking when thirsty, or not directly, but 
seems to be doing just the same; and if anyone - 
goes against him or refuses to assist him, or troubles 
him in any other way when he is in this frame of 
mind, he is angry with all such persons. Wherefore 
the sick, the necessitous, [those at war], the love- 
sick, the thirsty, in a word, all who desire something 
and cannot obtain it, are prone to anger and easily 
excited, especially against those who make light of 
their present condition ; for instance, the sick man 
is easily provoked in regard to his illness,? the 
necessitous in regard to his poverty, the warrior in 
regard to warlike affairs, the lover in regard to love- 
affairs, and so with all the rest; for the passion? 
present in his mind in each case paves the way for 
his anger. Again, men are angry when the event 
is contrary to their expectation, for the more un- 
expected a thing is, the more it pains ; just as they 
are overjoyed if, contrary to expectation, what they 
desire comes to pass. From this it is obvious what 
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1 év rotrots is bracketed by Spengel: Cope explains it as 
‘‘in those particular things” (philosophy, personal beauty, 
and the like). 





¢ edxivynro refers grammatically to diadéocers and HrcKlac. 
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are the seasons, times, states of mind, and conditions 
of age in which we are easily moved ¢ to anger ; and 
what are the various times, places, and reasons, 
which make us more prone to anger in proportion 
as we are subject to their influence. 

Such then are the dispositions of those who are 
easily roused to anger. As to the objects of their 
anger, men are angry with those who ridicule, mock, 
and scoff at them, for this is an insult. And with 
those who injure them in ways that are indications 
of insult. But these acts must be of such a kind 
that they are neither retaliatory nor advantageous 
to those who commit them; for if they are, they 
then appear due to gratuitous insult. And men 
are angry with those who speak ill of or despise 
things which they themselves consider of the greatest 
importance; for instance, if a man speaks con- 
temptuously of philosophy or of personal beauty in 
the presence of those who pride themselves upon 
them; and so in all other cases. But they are far 
more angry if they suspect that they do not possess 
these qualities, either not at all, or not to any great 
extent, or when others do not think they possess 
them. For when they feel strongly that they do 
possess those qualities which are the subject of 
mockery, they pay no heed to it. And they are 
more angry with those who are their friends than 
with those who are not, for they think that they 
have a right to be treated well by them rather than 
ill. And they are angry with those who have been 
in the habit of honouring and treating them with 
respect, if they no longer behave so towards them ; 
for they think that they are being treated with con- 
tempt by them, otherwise they would treat them as 
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* Plexippus was the uncle of Meleager. ‘The allusion is 
obseure. It may refer to Meleager giving the skin of the 
Calydonian boar to Atalanta, which his uncle wanted. One 
of Antiphon’s tragedies was named Meleager (7.G.F. p. 792). 

’ Literally, ‘for the things which (=the persons whom) 
one respects, do not escape notice.’ 
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before. And with those who do not return their 
kindnesses nor requite them in full; and with those 
who oppose them, if they are inferiors ; for all such 
appear to treat them with contempt, the latter as if 
they regarded them as inferiors, the former as if 
they had received kindnesses from inferiors. 

And they are more angry with those who are of 
no account, if they slight them ; for anger at a slight 
was assumed to be felt at those who ought not to 
behave in such a manner; for inferiors ought not 
to slight their superiors. And they are angry with 
friends, if they neither speak well of nor treat them 
well, and in an even greater degree, if they do the 
opposite. And if they fail to perceive that they 
want something from them, as Plexippus ¢ in Anti- 
phon’s tragedy reproached Meleager ; for failure to 
perceive this is a sign of slight ; since, when we care 
for people, these things are noticed.’ And they are 
angry with those who rejoice, or in a general way 
are cheerful when they are unfortunate ; for this is 
an indication of enmity or slight. And with those 
who do not care if they pain them ; whence they are 
angry with those who bring bad news. And with 
those who listen to the tale of their faults, or look 
on them with indifference, for they resemble slighters 
or enemies ; for friends sympathize and all men are 
pained to see their own faults exposed.¢ And further, 
with those who slight them before five classes of 
persons: namely, their rivals, those whom they admire, 
those by whom they would like to be admired, those 
whom they respect, or those who respect them ; 
when anyone slights them before these, their anger is 


¢ The real friend, therefore, would feel as much pain as 
the other whose faults are exposed. 
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¢ Cope translates “rulers and governors”; but can 
dpxecat be used in a middle sense ? 
To avoid the apparent tantology (§ 17), Roemer (Rhein. 
Mitts. XXXI1X. p. 503) boldly conjectures yaiper: “not to 
return another’s greeting.”’ 
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greater. They are also angry with those who slight 
such persons as it would be disgraceful for them not 
to defend, for instance, parents, children, wives, and - ’ 
dependents. And with those who are ungrateful,? 
for the slight is contrary to all sense of obligation. 
And with those who employ irony, when they them- 
selves are in earnest; for irony shows contempt. 
And with those who do good to others, but not to 
them; for not to think them worthy of what they 
bestow upon all others also shows contempt. Torget- 
fulness also is a cause of anger, sueh as forgetting 
names, although it is a mere trifle, since even for- 
getfulness seems a sign of slight; for it is eaused by 
indifference, and indifferenee is a slight. We have 
thus stated at one and the same time the frame of 
mind and the reasons which make men angry, and 
the objects of their anger. It is evident then that 
it will be neeessary for the speaker, by his eloquence, 
to put the hearers into the frame of mind of those 
who are inclined to anger, and to show that his 
opponents are responsible for things which rouse 
men to anger and are people of the kind with whom 
men are angry. 

3. And since becoming angry is the opposite of 
becoming mild, and anger of mildness, we must 
determine the state of mind which makes men mild, 
towards whom they become mild, and the reasons 
whieh make them so. Let us then define making 
mild as the quieting and appeasing of anger. If 
then men are angry with those who slight them, and 
slight is voluntary, it is evident that they are mild 
towards those who do none of these things, or do 
them involuntarily, or at least appear to be such; and 
towards those who intended the opposite of what 
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10 of0t mep adroit. dAws 8 ex tTa&v evavtiwy det 
oKomely Ta TpatvTiKd. Kal ovs PoBotyra 7 al- 
oXvvoVTaL’ ews yap av ovTws Exywow, ovK dp- 
yilovrar: advvarov yap dua goPetofar Kat dp- 


4 eLanivys 8 "Odvoqa itdov xives bAakduwpot | of per KEKAT- 
yovres erédpayov' avrap ’Odvoceds | efero xepdoatvy (Odyssey, 
xiv. 29-31). 

> ‘That is, greater than their present disservices. 
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they have done, and all who behave in the same way 
to themselves, for no one is likely to slight himself. 
And towards those who admit and are sorry for a 
slight ; for finding as it were satisfaction in the pain 
the offenders feel at what they have done, men 
cease to be angry. Evidence of this may be seen in 
the punishment of slaves; for we punish more 
severely those who contradict us and deny their 
offence, but cease to be angry with those who admit 
that they are justly punished. The reason is that 
to deny what is evident is disrespect, and disrespect 
is slight and contempt; anyhow, we show no 
respect for those for whom we entertain a profound 
contempt. Men also are mild towards those who 
humble themselves before them and do not contradict 
them, for they seem to recognize that they are 
inferior ; now, those who are inferior are afraid, and 
no one who is afraid slights another. Even the be- 
haviour of dogs proves that anger ceases towards 
those who humble themselves, for they do not bite 
those who sit down. And men are mild towards 
those who are serious with them when they are 
serious, for they think they are being treated 
seriously, not with contempt. And towards those 
who have rendered them greater services.2 And 
towards those who want something and deprecate 
their anger, for they are humbler. And towards 
those who refrain from insulting, mocking, or slight- 
ing anyone, or any virtuous man, or those who 
resemble themselves. And generally speaking, one 
can determine the reasons that make for mildness 
by their opposites. Thus, men are mild towards 
those whom they fear or respect, as long as they feel 
so towards them, for it is impossible to be afraid and 
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yileobar. Kat Tots bi’ dpynv mowjoacw 7) ovdK 
opyilovtar 7 HTTOV opyiGovrar: ov yap du’ oAvywptay 
paivovrar mpatat ovdels yap opytGopevos oAvywpet: 


1380 b 4) pee yap oAtywpia dAvmov, y) 5° dpyi) eta Avrns. 


12 


13 


14 


KaL Tots aiaxuvop.evors avrous. 

Kat é€yovres 5€ evavtiws TH dpyilecPar dAAov 
or mpGou ctowv, otov ev malold, ev yéAwtt, €Vv 
EOpTHs ev eUnuepia, ev Katopbdcer, ev mAnpawset, 
oAws ev adumia Kal 7dov7 HI bBprorikhn Kat ev 
eArriou emmueuKel. ert KEXPOVLKOTES Kat pn drroyuLoL 
TH opyh ovres: mraver yap opyny o xXpovos. aver 
d€ Kal eTépov opyny peta 7 Tap adAdov Anpieioa 
TYyLwpia mpoTEpoy: Ota ED Didoxparns, El OVTOS 
twos opytlouévov Tod Siuov “ Ti obk amodAoyel; ’ 
“oumw ye’ édy. “adda mote; “ orav an- 
Aov iow Ova BeBAnpLevov mpaor ‘yap ylyvovrat, 
oTay ets aAXov THY Opyny dvadwawouw, otov ouveBn 
éxt *Epyodidou: paddov yap yoAemaivorres 7 
Kaddtobéver adetoav dia 7d Kaddtobévous 7H 
mpoTepaia KaTayvavar Pdvarov. Kal €av édedou’ 
Kal €ay petlov KaKkov memrovOdTes Wow 7 ot opyt- 


¢ They regard the disrespectful treatment as merely a 
temporary lapse. 

b wAdnpwors: lit. filling up.’ The reference may be to the 
‘fulfilment ” of one’s desires, or to “ repletion’”’ in the 
matter of food (L. and S.), which seems less likely; ‘in 
fulness of content ”’ (Jebb). 

¢ Opponent of Demosthenes, and one of the pro-Mace- 
donian party. Impeached for his share in the disastrous 
** Peace of Philocrates,’? he went into exile and was con- 
demned to death during his absence. 

¢ Ergophilus failed in an attack on Cotys, king of Thrace, 
while Callisthenes concluded a premature peace with 
Perdiceas, king of Macedonia. 
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angry at the same time. And against those who 
have acted in anger they either feel no anger or in 
a less degree, for they do not seem to have acted 
from a desire to slight. For no one slights another 
when angry, since slight is free from pain, but anger 
is accompanied by it. And men are not angry with 
those who usually show respect for them. 

It is also evident that those are mild whose con- 
dition is contrary to that which excites anger, as 
when laughing, in sport, at a feast, in prosperity, in 
success, in abundance,?® and, in general, in freedom 
from pain, in pleasure which does not imply insult, 
or in virtuous hope. Further, those whose anger is 
of long standing and not in its full flush, for time 
appeases anger. Again, vengeance previously taken 
upon one person appeases anger against another, 
even though it be greater. Wherefore Philocrates,° 
when someone asked him why he did not justify 
himself when the people were angry with him, made 
the judicious reply, “ Not yet.” “ When then?” 
‘* When I see someone accused of the same offence ”’ ; 
for men grow mild when they have exhausted their 
anger upon another, as happened in the case of 
Ergophilus.? For although the Athenians were more 
indignant with him than with Callisthenes, they 
acquitted him, because they had condemned Calli- 
crates to death on the previous day. Men also 
grow mild towards those whom they pity’; and if 
an offender has suffered greater evil than those 


¢ Another reading is éay €\wor, “if they have convicted 
him.” This is adopted by Roemer, who refers to Plato, 
Republic, 558 a, where, in speaking of the freedom allowed 
to all who live under a democracy, it is remarked that, even 
if a man is convicted by a court of justice, he takes no heed 
of the sentence, which is very often not enforced. 
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Copevor a édpacay’ WOTTEP etn evar yap olovTa 

15 TuyLwpiay. kal Eay aducely olwvrat avrot Kal 
Sucaiens maoXew* ov ylyveTar yap un opyn pos 
TO Stica.tov ov yep ETL mapa To TMpooHnKoV olovTat 
macyew, 7 Oo Opyn TOUTO ip. (80 det TH Ady 
mpoxodalew: ayavaxrobat yap ATTOV Koraldpevot 

16 Kal ot dobAot. Kal ea Pas aicbjccobat olwvrat 
ore Ov abrous Kat av’ dy emabov: 7 yap opy?) 
Ttav Kal? EKAOTOV eotw: SfAov 8 éx Tot opicpod. 
d10 oplds meToinras 


ddoba ’Odvocia mroAirdpOtov, 


Os ov TETULEPTILEVOS, el 27 qoero Kal fb ob 
Kat av@? orov. wate oure tots dAdo dcot pe 
aicbavovrat opytlovra:, ovTe Tots TeOvedow Ent, 
ws memov@dot TE TO EaxaTov Kal ovK adAyrnoovow 
ovo alafnoopevors, ob ot opyrlopevor edievTa. 
S10 €v mept TOU “Exropos 6 O TOUTS matoat BovAd- 
peevos Tov "Ayiddda Tis opyis teOvedros, 


4 4 A A > f ‘4 
Kwon yap 67 yatay aeKkiCer peveatvwr. 


~ > tid A CA / >] 

17 d7jAov OvY OTL TOLS KATATTpPAVvVYELV BovdAopeévots eK 
~ ? . 4 A 

ToUTwy TMV ToTWwY AEeKTéov, abTo’s pEev Tapa- 


¢ Therefore, if you think that a man will never learn who 
took vengeance on him, you will be less cruel; for anger is 
personal, and so Odysseus, beeause he was angry, inflicted 
a savage punishment, and wished Polyphemus to know it. 

> Odyssey, ix. 504. 

¢ Or, “as if Odysseus would not have considered himself 
ay enged, had P. remained ignorant . i 

a Or, "with any who ean no longer fee] their anger.” 

Cope translates: “with all the rest (besides those aetually 
within reach) who are out of sight.” 
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who are angry would have inflicted, for they have an 
idea that they have as it were obtained reparation. 
And if they think that they themselves are wrong 
and deserve what they suffer, for anger is not aroused 
against what is just ; they no longer think that they 
are being treated otherwise than they should be, 
which, as we have said, is the essence of anger. 
Wherefore we should inflict a preliminary verbal 
chastisement, for cven slaves are less indignant at 
punishment of this kind. And men are milder if 
they think that those punished will never know 
that the punishment comes from them in requital for 
their own wrongs; for anger has to do with the 
individual, as is clear from our definition. Whercfore 
it is justly said by the poet : 
Tell him that it is Odysseus, sacker of cities,° 


as if Polyphemus would not have been punished,’ 
had he remained ignorant who had blinded him and 
for what. So that men are not angry either with 
any others who cannot know who punishes them,? or 
with the dead, since they have paid the last penalty 
and can feel neither pain nor anything else, which 
is the aim of those who are angry.’ So then, in 
regard to Hector, Homer, when desirous of restrain- 
ing the anger of Achilles against a dead man, well 
says : 
For it is senseless clay that he outrages in his wrath.‘ 


It is evident, then, that men must have recourse to 
these topics when they desire to appease their 
audience, putting them into the frame of mind 


¢ To make the offender feel pain as part of the punish- 
ment. 
f Iliad, xxiv. 54. 
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oxevdlovar TOLOUTOUS, ois 8 opyilovrat, i) po- 
Bepods 7) aloxvvns a€tous 2 Kexapiopevous 7 
aKkovTas 7 Umepadyotytas Tots TETOUN[LEVOLS. 

4. Tivas dé probor Kal jucodor, Kat dua TI, 
THY didiav Kal TO puretv OptadLevot Aéyepev, 
EOTW o7 TO puretv TO Bovreobat TWe Oo olerau 
ayalla, exeivov ever ada. pe avTob, Kal TO KaTa 
Suvapuw TPOKTUKOV elvat tovtwv. didos 8 éatv 
O pray Kal avtiprhovpevos . olovra dé dirou 
elvat ol ovTws exew Oldpevoe TpOs aAAijAous. 
tovTwy dé tbroKeysevwy avayKyn didov elvar rov 
avr dojLevov TOUS ayafots Kal ouvadyobvra Tots 
Aumnpots By bid te Erepov adda Ou’ exeivov. yeyvo- 
uévwv yap wv Bovrovrar Xatpovor TavTEs, TOV 
evavtiwy de Avrrobyrat, WOTE Tijs _Povdrjoews 
ON[LELOV ai AGrat Kal at ovat. Kal ols dy TAvTO. 
ayata KGL KAKA, KL Ob Tots: avrois didot, KaL OL 
Tots avrots 2y4pol- Tabrd yap tovtos BovdrecPar 
dvayKn, WOTE A TEP avrg Kat dAAw BovdAdpevos, 
TOUTW paiveTau piros etvau. 

Kat rods TETFOUNKOTAS ev proto, n avrous 7 
dv KTOOVTAL’ 7 EL _peyaha, 7 EL mpo8vpuens, mi et 
ev Towovrols Katpots, Kal avT@y evErca.” 7 ous av 
olwVTaL BovreoBau qroLety eb. Kal Tovs TOV diAwy 
pidous Kal proivras ovs avrol pirodow. Kal 
7 Tovs piroupevous v bo TOV piroupevov avrots. Kal 
Tovs Tois avtots éyPpovs Kal pucodvTas ovs avTot 





@ gXetv may be translated * to love ” or ‘to like”; gidta 
by “love,” “liking,” or “ friendship ” ; for @idos “friend ”’ 
alone is suitable. For the two meanings cp. the use of aimer 
in French, and lieben in German. 
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required and representing those with whom they are 
angry as either formidable or deserving of respect, 
or as having rendered them great serviees, or acted 
involuntarily, or as exeeedingly grieved at what they 
have done. 

4. Let us now state who are the persons that men 
love * or hate, and why, after we have defined love 
and loving. Let loving, then, be defined as wishing 
for anyone the things which we believe to be good, 
for his sake but not for our own, and procuring them 
for him as far as lies in our power. A friend is one 
who loves and is loved in return, and those who think 
their relationship is of this eharacter consider them- 
selves friends. This being granted, it necessarily 
follows that he is a friend who shares our joy in 
good fortune and our sorrow in affliction, for our own 
sake and not for any other reason. For all men 
rejoice when what they desire comes to pass and 
are pained when the contrary happens, so that pain 
and pleasure are indications of their wish. And 
those are friends who have the same ideas of good 
and bad, and love and hate the same persons, since 
they necessarily wish the same things; wherefore 
one who wishes for another what he wishes for 
himself seems to be the other's friend. 

We also like those who have done good either to 
us or to those whom we hold dear, if the services 
are important, or are cordially rendered, or under 
certain circumstances, and for our sake only ; and 
all those whom we think desirous of doing us good. 
And those who are friends of our friends and who 
like those whom we like, and those who are liked by 
those who are liked by us ; and those whose enemies 
are ours, those who hate those whom we ourselves 
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~ \ \ , 
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/ > € , \ ‘ > > Ce. oF 
9 rovovTous 5° vroAapBavover Todvs py ap €eTépwv 
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TOUTWY OL GTO yewpyias Kal THY GAAwY ot auT- 
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lO oupyol paduora. Kal Tovs awppovas, OTL OUK 
% > ; / \ 
Ll dduxor. Kal tovs ampdypovas dua TO abto. Kal 
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4 > A . “~ ¢ > > A > > ‘ 
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, 4 A A a 
12 palovaw adbrovs. ert Tovs 7dets Guvdvayayety Kat 
ouvoinepetoar’ Tototrot 8° of evKoAoL Kal py 
~ € 
éheyKTiKol TOY apaptavoyevwy Kat pr piAdverkoe 
‘ , , 4 “A 
pndé ducépides* mavtTes yap of ToLvobTOL MayNTLKOL, 
¢ \ / > 4 4 tA 
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¢ Aristotle’s opinion of husbandry, in which tillage and 
planting, keeping of bees, fish, and fowl were included, was 
not nearly so favourable as that of Xenophon in his 
Oceconomicus. In two lists of the clements of a State given 
in the Politics, it comes first at the head of the lower 
occupations. In its favour it is said that it forms the best 
material of a rural democracy, furnishes good sailors, a 
healthy body of men, not money-grabbers like merehants 
and tradesmen, and does not make men unfit to bear arms. 
On the other hand, it claiins so much of a man’s time that 
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hate, and those who are hated by those who are 
hated by us ; for all such persons have the same idea 
as ourselves of what is good, so that they wish what 
is good for us, which, as we said, is the charaeteristie 
of a friend. Further, we like those who are ready 
to help others in the matter of money or pcrsonal 
safety ; wherefore men honour those who are liberal 
and courageous and just. And such we considcr 
those who do not live upon others; the sort of men 
who live by their exertions, and among them 
agriculturists, and, beyond all others, those who 
work with their own hands. And the self-controlled, 
because they arc not likely to commit injustice ; 
and those who are not busybodies, for the same 
reason. And those with whom we wish to be 
friends, if they also seem to wish it; sueh are those 
who exeel in virtue and enjoy a good reputation, 
either generally, or amongst the best, or amongst 
those who are admired by us or by whom we are 
admired.® Further, those who are agreeable to 
live or spend the time with; such are those who 
are good-tempered and not given to earping at our 
errors, neither quarrelsome nor contentious, for all 
such persons are pugnaeious, and the wishes of 
the pugnacious appear to be opposed to ours. | 
he is unable to devote proper attention to political duties, 
and should be excluded from holding office. He further 
_ says that husbandmen, if possible, should be slaves (neither 
_ of the same race nor hot-tempered, for they will work better 
and are less likely to revolt); or, as the next best alternative, 
barbarians or serfs. The favourable view taken by Aristotle 
here and in the Occonomics (probably not his) dees not 
agree with that put forward in the Politics. 

® Spengel reads 7 év ofs Pavydfovew a’rot and brackets [7 
év Tots Pavpagonevas bd’ avTov]. dragiw, Bedricros, and ois 
will then all be neuter. 
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IS Kat ot émdéEvot Kat twOdoa' Kal dropetvat: 
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196 yap ayabos todro bpG. Kat Tovs pu) avtiteivov- 
Tus Tots opytlopévois 7 omovdalovow: paxnTiKol 
yap Ol ToLoOUTOL. Kal TOUS TPOS aUTOUS BTrOvdAIWS 
mws €xovtas, otov Javyalorvtras atvtovs Kal o7mov- 

20 daious droAapPavovras Kal yalpovrTas adrots, Kat 
Tatra padiora memovlotas wept a pddAtota Bov- 
Novrar abrot 7 Bavypaleobat 7 amovdator doxeiv 
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KQtL TOUS TWVY QAUTWV emfupoovras, Wy EVOEYETOL 
of A 3 - ? . 4 >] 4 \ ch 
AL pLETEN EW QUTOUS* €t dé [/7, TAVUTO KAL OVUTW 
1 Spengel reads 7@ wateca cal 7G tbrropetvac (from <A°). 
foemer (Rhein. Mus. xxxix. p. 504) supports this, on the 
ground that trwéd¢ew implies gross abuse, and wonld hardly 
be spoken of as éupedds oxwrrecv. 
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And those are liked who are clever at making or 
taking a joke, for each has the same end in view as 
his neighbour, being able to take a joke and return 
it in good taste. And those who praise our good 
qualities, especially those which we ourselves are 
afraid we do not possess; those who are neat in 
their personal appearance and dress, and clean-living ; 
those who do not make our errors or the benefits 
they have conferred a matter of reproach, for both 
these are inclined to be censorious ; those who bear 
no malice and do not cherish the memory of their 
wrongs, but are easily appeased ; for we think that 
they will be to ourselves such as we suppose them 
to be to others; and those who are neither given 
to slander, or eager to know the faults of their neigh- 
bours nor our own, but only the good qualities ; for 
this is the way in which the good man acts. And 
those who do not oppose us when we are angry or 
occupied, for such persons are pugnacious ; and 
those who show any good feeling towards us; for 
instance, if they admire us, think us good men, and 
take pleasure in our company, especially those who 
are so disposed towards us in regard to things for 
which we particularly desire to be either admired or 
to be thought worthy or agreeable. And we like 
those who resemble us and have the same tastes, 
provided their interests do not clash with ours and 
that they do not gain their living in the same way ; 
for then it becomes a case of 


Potter [being jealous] of potter.* 


And those who desire the same things, provided it is 
possible for us to share them; otherwise the same 


@ Two of a trade never agree (Hesiod, Works and Days, 25). 
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cuppaiver. Kal mpos ous OvTWS: EYOVOLY WOTE [L2) 
aisxwvecbar TO _mpos do€av, pe Katappovoortes. 
Kal pos OVS aloxtvovTat Ta mpos GAnOGevav. Kal 
mpos ovs didotisodvTat, 7 bd dv CyndActcba Bov- 
Aovrat Kal py plovetobar, TouTous. 7 pidotow 7 
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Kat odAws tovs adddpa didAodidovs Kal py 
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Tous didAety ayalovs. Kat Tovs py) mAaTToOpéevous 
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ETALPELA OLKELOTI)S ovyyEeveta Kal doa TOLAUTA. 


29 wointika Se didias xapis, Kal TO py denOévtTos 


30 
1382a 


31 


Toujoal, Kal TO TomoavTa py SyADGoa: adrod 
yap ovTws evexa daiverar Kat od bid Tu eTEpor. 
[lept 8° éxOpas Kat tot puceivy davepov ws ex 
Tov évavtiwy Set Oewpeiv. mowtixa 8 €xOpas 
opyy, emnpeaopios, SuaBoAn. spy} ev ody eoTWw 


¢ Those with whom we are ambitious of entering into 
competition *¢in the race for distinction” (Cope). ‘There is 
no unfriendliness, whereas envy produces it. 

> A parenthetical remark. Aristotle explains that he is 
not thinking of merely conventional faults; if, then, one 
who ¢s ashamed of these is no friend, then one who is not... 
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thing would happen again. And those with whom 
we are on such terms that we do not blush before 
them for faults merely condemned by public opinion, 
provided that this is not due to contempt; and 
those before whom we do blush for faults that are 
really bad. And those whose rivals we are,* or by 
whom we wish to be emulated, but not envied,—these 
we either like or wish to be friends with them. And 
those whom we are ready to assist in obtaining what 
is good, provided greater evil does not result for 
ourselves. And those who show equal fondness for 
friends, whether absent or present; wherefore all 
men like those who show such feeling for the dead. 
In a word, men like those who are strongly attached 
to their friends and do not leave them in the lurch ; 
for among good men they chiefly like those who are 
good friends. And those who do not dissemble with 
them ; such are those who do not fear to mention 
even their faults. (For, as we have said, before friends 
we do not blush for faults merely condemned by public 
opinion ; if then he who blushes for such faults is 
not a friend, he who does not is likely to be one).? 
And men like those who are not formidable, and in 
whom they have confidence ; for no one likes one 
whom he fears. Companionship, intimacy, kinship, , 
and similar relations are species of friendship. 
Things that create friendship are doing a favour, 
and doing it unasked, and not making it public after 
doing it ; for then it seems to have been rendered for 
the sake of the friend, and not for any other reason. 
As for enmity and hatred, it is evident that they 
must be examined in the light of their contraries. 
The causes which produce enmity are anger, spite- 
fulness, slander. Anger arises from acts committed 
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4 Tle wishes to see and know the result of the measures 

taken against those with whom he is angry. Or, it may 

mean that he wishes the objeet of his anger to feel his wrath, 
and to know by whom, and for what, he is punished. 
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against us, enmity even from those that are not; for 
if we imagine a man to be of such and such a char- 
acter, we hate him. Anger has always an individual 
as its object, for instance Callias or Socrates, whereas 
hatred applies to classes; for instance, every one 
hates a thief or informer. Anger is curable by time, 
hatred not ; the aim of anger is pain, of hatred evil ; 
for the angry man wishes to see what happens ; ¢ 
to one who hates it does not matter. Now, the 
things which cause pain are all perceptible, while 
things which are especially bad, such as injustice or 
folly, are least perceptible ; for the presence of vice 
causes no pain. Anger is accompanied by pain, but 
hatred not ; for he who is angry suffers pain, but he 
who hates does not. One who is angry might fecl 
compassion in many cases, but one who hates, never ; 
for the former wishes that the object of his anger 
should suffer in his turn, the latter, that he should 
perish. It is evident, then, from what we have just 
said, that it is possible to prove that men are enemies 
or friends, or to make them such if they are not ; to 
refute those who pretend that they are,and when they 
oppose us through anger or enmity, to bring them 
over to whichever side may be preferred. The things 
and perysons that men fear and in what frame of mind, 
will be evident from the following considerations. 

5. Let fear be defined as a painful or troubled 
fecling caused by the impression of an imminent 
evil that causes destruction or pain ; for men do not 
fear all evils, for instance, becoming unjust or slow- 
witted, but only such as involve great pain or de- 
struction, and only if they appear to be not far off 
but near at hand and threatening, for men do not 
fear things that are very remote ; all know that they 
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¢ By the definitions of anger and hatred. 
>» And therefore, having the inclination to be unjust, if he 
has the power, he will he so. 
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have to die, but as death is not near at hand, they 
are indifferent. If then this is fear, all things must 
be fearful that appear to have great power of de- 
stroying or inflicting injuries that tend to produce 
great pain. That is why even the signs of such 
misfortunes are fearful, for the fearful thing itself 
appears to be near at hand, and danger is the 
approach of anything fearful. Such signs are the 
enmity and anger of those able to injure us in any 
way; for it is evident that they have the wish,® so 
that they are not far from doing so. And injustice 
possessed of power is fearful, for the unjust man is 
unjust through deliberate inclination.o And out- 
raged virtue when it has power, for it is evident 
that it always desires satisfaction, whenever it is 
outraged, and nowit has the power. And fear felt by 
those able to injure us in any way, for such as these 
also must be ready to act. And since most men are 
rather bad than good and the slaves of gain and 
cowardly in time of danger, being at the mercy of 
another is generally fearful, so that one who has 
committed a crime has reason to fear his accomplices 
as likely to denounce or leave him in the lurch. 
And those who are able to ill-treat others are to be 
feared by those who can be so treated; for as a 
rule men do wrong whenever they can. Those who 
have been, or think they are being, wronged, are also 
to be feared, for they are ever on the look out for 
an opportunity. And those who have committed 
some wrong, when they have the power, since they 
are afraid of retaliation, which was assumed to be 
something to be feared. And those who are our 
rivals for the same things, whenever it is impossible 
to share them, for men are always contending with 
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such persons. And those who are feared by those 
who are stronger than we are, for they would be 
better able to injure us, if they eould injure those 
stronger than ourselves ; and those whom those who 
are stronger than ourselves are afraid of, for the 
same reason. And those who have overthrown those 
who are stronger than us and those who attack those 
who are weaker, for they are either already to be 
feared, or will be, when they have grown stronger. 
And among those whom we have wronged, or are 
our enemies or rivals, we should fear not the hot- 
tempered or outspoken, but those who are mild, 
dissemblers, and thorough rascals ; for it is uncertain 
whether they are on the point of acting, so that one 
never knows whether they are far from it.% All 
things that are to be feared are more so when, after 
an error has onee been committed, it is impossible 
to repair it, either because it is absolutely impossible, 
or no longer in our power, but in that of our op- 
ponents ; also when there is no possibility of help or 
itis not easy to obtain. In a word, all things are to be 
feared whieh, when they happen, or are on the point 
of happening, to others, excite compassion. ‘These 
are, so to say, nearly all the most important things 
which are to be feared and whieh men fear. Let us 
now state the frame of mind which leads men to fear. 
If then fear is aceompanied by the expectation 
that we are going to suffer some fatal misfortune, it 
is evident that none of those who think that they 
will suffer nothing at all is afraid either of those 
things which he does not think will happen to him, 
or of those from whom he does not expect them, or 
at a time when he does not think them likely to 
happen. It therefore needs be that those who think 
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they are likely to suffer anything should be afraid, 
either of the persons at whose hands they expeet it, 
or of certain things, and at certain times. Those 
who either are, or seem to be, highly prosperous do 
not think they are likely to suffer anything ; where- 
fore they are insolent, eontemptuous, and rash, and 
what makes them such is wealth, strength, a number 
of friends, power. It is the same with those who 
think that they have already suffered all possible ills 
and are coldly indifferent to the future, like those 
who are being beaten to death ; for it is a necessary 
incentive to fear that there should remain some hope 
of being saved from the cause of their distress. A 
sign of this is that fear makes men deliberate, 
whereas no one deliberates about things that are 
hopeless. So that whenever it is preferable that the 
-audienee should feel afraid, it is necessary to make 
them think they are likely to suffer, by reminding 
them that others greater than they have suffered, 
and showing that their equals are suffering or have 
suffered, and that at the hands of those from whom 
they did not expeet it, in such a manner and at 
times when they did not think it likely. 
Now, since we have made elear what fear and 
| fearful things are, and the frame of mind in each 
case which makes men fear, one ean see from this 
what eonfidence is, what are the things that give it, 
and the frame of mind of those who possess it ; for 
confidenee is the eontrary of fear and that which 
gives eonfidence of that which causes fear, so that 
the hope of what is salutary is accompanied by an 
impression that it is quite near at hand, while the 
things to be feared are either non-existent or far off. 
Confidence is inspired by the remoteness of fearful 
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@ ra cwrhma or some other word instead of ra Japparéa 
would be expected, to avoid the tautology. The fact of 
remoteness Inspires confidence, because we do not expect 
fearful things to happen; while salutary things inspire it if 
near at hand, becanse we expect them to happen. 
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things, or by the nearness of things that justify it.? 
If remedies are possible, if there are means of help, 
either great or numerous, or both ; if we have neither 
committed nor suffered wrong ; if we have no rivals 
at all, or only such as are powerless, or, if they have 
power, are our friends, or have either done us good 
or have received it from us ; if those whose interests 
are the same as ours are more numerous, or stronger, 
or both. We feel confidence in the following states 
of mind : if we believe that we have often succeeded 
and have not suffered, or if we have often been in 
danger and eseaped it; for men are unaffeeted by 
fear in two ways, either because they have never 
been tested or have means of help; thus, in dangers 
at sea, those who have never experienced a storm 
and those who have means of help as the result of 
experience have confidenee as to the future. We are 
also reassured, when a thing does not inspire fear 
in our equals, our inferiors, or those to whom we 
think ourselves superior ; and we think ourselves 
superior to those whom we have conquered, either 
themselves or their superiors or equals. And if we 
think we possess more or more considerable advan- 
tages, such as make their possessors formidable ; such 
are abundance of money, strength of body, friends, 
territory, military equipments, either all or the most 
important. And if we have never done wrong to 
anyone, or only to a few, or not to such as are to be 
feared ; and, generally, if it is well with us in regard 
to the gods, especially as to intimations from signs 
and oracles, and everything else of the kind; for 
anger inspires confidence, and it is the wrong that we 
suffer and not that whieh we inflict upon others that 
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¢ It is assumed that the gods will be on our side if we have 
suffered wrong ; suffering wrong rouses anger and at the same 
time inspires confidence, if our relations ‘with the gods are 
such that we feel we can rely upon them for assistance. 
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causes anger, and the gods are supposed to assist 
those who are wronged.?__ Lastly, we feel confidence 
when, at the beginning of any undertaking, we do 
not expect disaster either in the present or future, 
or hope for success. Such are the things that inspire 
fear or confidence. 

6. What are the things of which men are ashamed 
or the contrary, and before whom, and in what frame 
of mind, will be clear from the following considcra- 
tions. Let shame then be defined as a kind of pain 
or uneasiness in respect of misdeeds, past, present, 
or future, which seem to tend to bring dishonour ; 
and shamelessness as contempt and indifference in 
regard to these same things. If this definition of 
shame is correct, it follows that we are ashamed of 
all such misdeeds as seem to be disgraceful, either 
for ourselves or for those whom we care for. Such 
are all those that are due to vice, such as throwing 
away one’s shield or taking to flight, for this is due 
to cowardice ; or withholding a deposit, for this is 
due to injustice. And illicit relations with any per- 
sons, at forbidden places or times, for this is due to 
licentiousness. And making profit out of what is 
petty or disgraceful, or out of the weak, such as the 
indigent or dead ; whence the proverb, “ to rob even 
a corpse, for this is due to base love of gain and 
stinginess. And to refuse assistance in moncy 
matters when we are able to render it, or to give 
less than we can; to accept assistance from those 
less able to afford it than ourselves ; to borrow when 
anyone seems likely to ask for a loan, to ask for a 
loan from one who wants his money back, and asking 
for repayment from one who wants to borrow ; to 
praise in order to seem to be asking for a loan, and 
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when you have failed to obtain it to keep on asking ; 
for all these are signs of stinginess. And to praise 
people when they are present, to overpraise their 
good qualities and to palliate the bad, to show ex- 
cessive grief at another's grief when present, and all 
similar actions ; for they are signs of flattery. 

And not to submit to toils, which those put up 
with who are older or live luxuriously or hold higher 
positions, or, generally speaking, are less fitted to 
do so; for all these are signs of effeminacy. ‘To 
accept favours from another and often, and then to 
throw them in his teeth; for all these things are 
signs of littleness and abasement of soul. And to 
speak at great length about oneself and to make all 
kinds of professions, and to take the credit for what 
another has done ; for this is a sign of boastfulness. 
Similarly, in regard to each of all the other vices of 
character, the acts resulting from them, their signs, 
and the things which resemble them, all these are 
disgraceful, and should make us ashamed. It is also 
shameful not to have a share in the honourable 
things which all men, or all who resemble us, or the 
majority of them, have a share in. By those who 
resemble us I mean those of the same race, of the 
same city, of the same age, of the same family, and, 
generally speaking, those who are on an equality ; 
for then it is disgraceful not to have a share, for 
instance, in education and other things, to the same 
extent. All these things are the more disgraceful, 
if the fault appears to be our own; for they are at 
once seen to be due rather to natural depravity if 
we ourselves are the cause of past, present, or future 
defects. And we are ashamed when we suffer or 
have suffered or are likely to suffer things which tend 
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@ Euripides, Cresphontes: aldws év dpOarpotor ylyverat, 
téxvov (T.G.F. frag. 457). 
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to ignominy and reproach; such are prostituting 
one’s person or performing disgraceful actions, in- 
cluding unnatural lust. And of these actions those 
that promote licentiousness are disgraceful, whether 
voluntary or involuntary (the latter being those that 
are done under compulsion), since meek endurance 
and the absence of resistance are the result of 
unmanliness or cowardice. 

These and similar things are those of which men 
are ashamed. And since shame is an impression 
about dishonour, and that for its own sake and not 
for its results ; and since no one heeds the opinion 
of others except on account of those who hold it, it 
follows that men feel shame before those whom they 
esteem. Now men esteem those who admire them 
and those whom they admire, those by whom they 
wish to be admired, those whose rivals they are, and 
whose opinion they do not despise. They desire to 
be admired by those, and admire those who possess 
anything good that is greatly esteemed, or from 
whom they urgently require something which it is 
in their power to give, as is the case with lovers. 
And they are rivals of those who are like them ; and 
they give heed to the men of practical wisdom as 
likely to be truthful ; such are the older and well 
educated. They are also more ashamed of things 
that are done before their eyes and in broad day- 
light ; whence the proverb, The eyes are the abode 
of shame.? That is why they feel more ashamed 
before those who are likely to be always with them 
or who keep watch upon them, because in both cases 
they are under the eyes of others. 

Men are also ashamed before those who are not 
open to the same accusations, for it is evident that 
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@ Jebb translates, “ who have never seen us break down.” 

> The Greek scholiast says: “ Muripides, having been sent 
as ainbassador to the Syracusans, to ask for peace and 
friendship, when they refused said: O Syraeusans, if for no 
other reason than that we are just feeling the need of your 
friendship, you ought to respect our admiration.” Nothing 
is known of this cmbassy. Ilyperides has been suggested 
instead of Euripides. 
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their feelings are contrary. And before those who 
are not indulgent towards those who appear to err ; 
for a man is supposed not to reproach others with 
what he does himself, so it is clear that what he 
reproaches them with is what he does not do himself. 
And before those who are fond of gossiping generally ; 
for not to gossip about the fault of another amounts 
to not regarding it as a fault at all. Now those who 
are inclined to gossip are those who have suffered 
wrong, because they always have their eyes upon 
us; and slanderers, because, if they traduce the 
innocent, still more will they traduce the guilty. 
And before those who spend their time in looking 
for their neighbours’ faults, for instance, mockers 
and comic poets; for they are also in a manner 
slanderers and gossips. And before those from whom 
they have never asked anything in vain,“ for they feel 
as if they were greatly esteemed. Tor this reason 
they feel ashamed before those who ask them for 
something for the first time, as never yet having lost 
their good opinion. Such are those who have re- 
cently sought their friendship (for they have only 
seen what is best in them, which is the point of the 
answer of Euripides to the Syracusans),’ or old 
acquaintances who know nothing against us. And 
men are ashamed not only of the disgraceful things 
we have spoken of, but also of indications of them, 
for instance, not only of sensual pleasures, but also 
of the indications of them; and not only of doing, 
but also of saying disgraceful things. Similarly, men 
are ashamed not only before those who have been 
mentioned, but also before those who will reveal 
their faults to them, such as their servants or friends. 
In a word, they are not ashamed either before those 
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@ This rendering involves a plural neuter with a plural 
verb. Others take the actions or things in a good sense, 
‘deeds and fortunes, their own or their ancestors, which 
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whose opinion in regard to the truth they greatly ~ 
despise—for instanee, no one feels shame before | 
ehildren or animals—or of the same things before 
those who are known to them and those who are 
not; before the former, they are ashamed of things 
that appear really disgraceful, before strangers, of 
those whieh are only condemned by convention. 
Men are likely to feel shame in the following 
situations ; first, if there are any who are so related 
to them as those before whom we said that they feel 
shame. These, as we pointed out, are those who are 
admired by them or who admire them, or by whom 
they wish to be admired, or from whom they need 
some service, which they will not obtain if they lose 
their reputation. These, again, are either persons 
who directly see what is going on (just as Cydias, 
when haranguing the people about the allotment of 
the territory of Samos, begged the Athenians to 
picture to themselves that the Greeks were standing 
round them and would not only hear, but also see 
what they were going to deeree); or neighbours ; 
or those likely to be aware of what they say or do. 
That is why men do not like, when unfortunate, to 
be seen by those who were onee their rivals, for 
rivalry presumes admiration. Men also feel shame 
when they are conneeted with actions or things which 
entail disgrace, for which either they themselves, or 
their aneestors, or any others with whom they are 
closely eonnected are responsible. In a word, men 
feel shame for those whom they themselves respeet 3? 
sueh are those mentioned and those who have any _ 
relation to them, for instanee, whose teachers or 
advisers they have been; similarly, when they are 


> i.e. when they have done anything disgraceful. 
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@ When on an embassy to Syracuse, he was asked by 
Dionysius which was the hest kind of brass. On his replying, 
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in rivalry with others who are like them ; for there 
are many things which they either do or do not do 
owing to the feeling of shame which these men 
inspire. And they are more likely to be ashamed 
when they have to be seen and to associate openly 
with those who are aware of their disgrace. Where- 
fore the tragic poet Antiphon,® when he was about 
to be flogged to death by order of Dionysius, seeing 
that those who were to die with him covered their 
faces as they passed through the gates, said, ““ Why 
cover your faces? Is it because you are afraid that 
one of the crowd should see you to-morrow ?”’ Let 
this account of shame suffice; as for shamelessness, 
it is evident that we shall be able to obtain ample 
knowledge of it from the contrary arguments. 

7. The persons towards whom men feel benevolent,? 
and for what reasons, and in what frame of mind, 
will be clear when we have defined what favour is. 
Let it then be taken to be the feeling in accordance 
with which one who has it is said to render a service 
to one who needs it, not in return for something nor 
in the interest of him who renders it, but in that of 
the recipient. And the favour will be great if the 
recipient is in pressing need, or if the service or the 
times and circumstances are important or difficult, or 
if the benefactor is the only one, or the first who has 
rendered it, or has done so in the highest degree. 
By needs I mean longings, especially for things 
the failure to obtain which is accompanied by pain ; 
such are the desires, for instance, love ; also those 
‘that from which the Athenians made their statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton,’’ Dionysius ordered him to be 
put to death. 

» xapis May mean (1) benevolence, the feeling which prompts 
a favour ; (2) an actual favour conferred ; (3) gratitude. 
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* Probably given to a beggar or vagrant who had nothing 

to sleep on. 
* That is, should have in view the satisfaction of urgent 

wants and desires (Cope). 

¢ Reading é7e; others read ols, ‘“* by whom.” 

¢ 'axapiorous: the word generally means “ ungrateful,” 
and so Jebb takes it here: ‘and to make men ungrateful.” 

¢ The other five categories in Aristotle’s list are; relation, 
position, possession, activity, passivity. 

‘ Beeause in that ease their motives in rendering the 
greater service eannot be disinterested. 
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which arise in bodily sufferings and dangers, for 
when a man is in pain or danger he desires 
something. That is why those who help a man 
who is poor or an exile, even if the service be 
ever so small, are regarded with favour owing to 
the urgency and occasion of the need; for in- 
stance, the man who gave the mat* to another 
in the Lyceum. It is necessary then, if possible, 
that the service should be in the same direction ?® ; 
if not, that it should apply to cases of similar or 
greater need. 

Since then it is evident on what occasions,° for 
what reasons, and in what frame of mind a feeling 
of benevolence arises, it is clear that we must derive 
our arguments from this—to show that the one side 
either has been, or still is, in such pain or need, and 
that the other has rendered, or is rendering, such a 
service in such a time of need. It is evident also by 
what means it is possible to make out that there is 
no favour at all, or that those who render it are not 
actuated by benevolence ¢; for it can either be said 
that they do, or have done so, for their own sake, 
in which case there is no favour ; or that it was mere 
chance ; or that they acted under compulsion ; or that 
they were making a return, not a gift, whether they 
knew it or not; for in both cases it is an equivalent 
return, so that in this case also there is no favour. 
And the action must be considered in reference to 
all the categories; for if there is a favour it is 
so because of substance, quantity, quality, time, or 
place. And it denotes lack of goodw ill, if persons 
have not rendered a smaller service,’ or if they have 
rendered similar, equal, or greater services to our 
enemies ; for it is evident that they do not act for 
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our sake in this case either. Or if the service was in- 
significant, and rendered by one who knew it; for no 
one admits that he has need of what is insignificant. 

8. Let this suffice for benevolence and the opposite. 
We will now state what things and persons excite 
pity, and the state of mind of those who feelit. Let 
pity then be a kind of pain excited by the sight of 
evil, deadly or painful, which befalls one_who does 
not deserve it; an evil which one might expect to 
come upon himself or one of his friends, and when 
it seems near. For it is evident that one who is 
likely to feel pity must be such as to think that he, 
or one of his friends, is liable to suffer some evil, and 
such an evil as has been stated in the definition, or 
one similar, or nearly similar. Wherefore neither 
those who are utterly ruined, are capable of pity, 
for they think they have nothing more to suffer, 
since they have exhausted suffering ; nor those who 
think themselves supremely fortunate, who rather 
are insolent. For if they think that all good things 
are theirs, it is clear that they think that they cannot 
possibly suffer evil, and this is one of the good things. 
Now those persons who think they are likely to 
suffer are those who have already suffered and 
escaped ; the advanced in age, by reason of their 
wisdom and experience ; and the weak, and those 
who are rather more timid; and the educated, for 
they reckon rightly ; and those who have parents, 
children, or wives, for these are part of them and 
likely to suffer the evils of which we have spoken ; 
and those who are not influenced by any courageous 
emotion, such as anger or confidence, for these 
emotions do not take thought of the future; and 
those who are not in a wantonly insolent frame of 
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mind, for they also take no thought of future suffer- 
ing; but it is those who are between the two ex- 
tremes that feel pity. Those who are not in great 
fear ; for those who are panic-stricken are incapable 
of pity, because they are preoceupied with their 
own emotion. And men feel pity if they think that 
some persons are virtuous ; for he who thinks that 
no one is will think that all deserve misfortune. 
And, generally speaking, a man is moved to pity 
when he is so affected that he remembers that such 
evils have happened, or expects that they may 
happen, either to himself or to one of his friends. 

We have stated the frame of mind which leads men 
to pity; and the things which arouse this feeling 
are clearly shown by the definition. They are all 
painful and distressing things that are also destruc- 
tive, and all that are ruinous; and all evils of which 
fortune is the cause, if they are great. Things dis- 
tressing and destructive are various kinds of death, 
personal ill-treatment and injuries, old age, disease, 
and lack of food. The evils for which fortune is 
responsible are lack of friends, or few friends (where- 
fore it is pitiable to be torn away from friends and 
intimates), ugliness, weakness, mutilation; if some 
misfortune comes to pass from a quarter whence one 
might have reasonably expected something good ; 
and if this happens often ; and if good fortune does 
not come until a man has already suffered, as when 
the presents from the Great King were not dispatched 
to Diopithes until he was dead. Those also are to 
be pitied to whom no good has ever accrued, or who 
are unable to enjoy it when it has. 

These and the like things, then, excite pity. The 
persons men pity are those whom they know, pro- 
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@ Herodotus, iii. § 4, where the story is told, not of Amasis, 
but of his son Psannnenitus. 

® Jebb renders: ‘Again men pity when the danger is 
near themselves,” which may mean when they see something 
terrible happening to others and likely soon to befall them- 
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vided they are not too closely connected with them ; 
for if they are, they feel the same as if they them- 
selves were likely to suffer. This is why Amasis @ is 
said not to have wept when his son was led to execu- 
tion, but did weep at the sight of a friend reduced 
to beggary, for the latter excited pity, the former 
terror. The terrible is different from the pitiable, 
for it drives out pity, and often serves to produce 
the opposite feeling. Further, the nearness of the 
terrible makes men pity.2. Men also pity those who 
resemble them in age, character, habits, position, or 
family ; for all such relations make a man more likely 
to think that their misfortune may befall him as 
well. For, in general, here also we may conclude 
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sand years backwards or forwards, either do not 
excite pity at all or only in a less degree, because 
men neither expect the one nor remember the other, 
it follows that those who contribute to the effect by 
gestures, voice, dress, and dramatic action generally, 
are more pitiable ; for they make the evil appear 
close at hand, setting it before our eyes as either 
future or past. And disasters that have just hap- 
pened or are soon about to happen excite more pity 
for the same reason. Pity is also aroused by signs 
and actions, such as the dress of those who have 
suffered, and all such objects, and the words and 
everything else that concerns those who are actually 
suffering, for instance, at the point of death. And 


selves. Vahlen inserts od yap before érc: ‘* For men cease 
to pity when the terrible comes close to themselves.” 
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a ** When the men, w ae are in sueh erises, are good men’ 
(Jebb). If they were not, their misfortune would appear 
deserved 

’ The signs and aetions, and the demeanour of the 
sufferer. 
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when men show themselves undaunted“ at such 
critical times it is specially pitiable; for all these 
things,’ because they come immediately under our 
observation, increase the feeling of pity, both because 
the sufferer does not seem to deserve his fate, and 
because the suffering is before our eyes. 

9. Now what is called indignation® is the antithesis 
to pity ; for the being pained at undeserved good 
fortune is in a manner contrary to being pained at 
undeserved bad fortune and arises from the same 
character. And both emotions show good char- 
acter, for if we sympathize with and pity those who 
suffer undeservedly, we ought to be indignant with 
those who prosper undeservedly ; for that which 
happens beyond a man’s deserts is unjust, wherefore 
we attribute this feeling even to gods. It would 
seem that envy also is similarly opposed to pity, as 
being akin to or identical with indignation, although 
it is really different ; envy also is indeed a disturb- 
ing pain and directed against good fortune, but not 
that of one who does not deserve it, but of one who 
is our equal and like. Now, all who feel envy and 
indignation must have this in common, that they are 
disturbed, not because they think that any harm will 
happen to themselves, but on account of their neigh- 
bour ; for it will cease to be indignation and envy, 
but will be fear, if the pain and disturbance arise 
from the idea that harm may come to themselves 
from another’s good fortune. And it is evident that 
these feelings will be accompanied by opposite feel- 
ings ; for he who is pained at the sight of those who 
are undeservedly unfortunate will rejoice or will at 
least not be pained at the sight of those who are 


¢ veuecav: ‘‘ the nobler brother of envy ” (Nietzsche). 
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@ 'There is justice both in the punishment of the parricide 
and in the deserved good fortune of others. ‘The conclusion 
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deservedly so; for instance, no good man would be 
pained at seeing parricides or assassins punished ; 
we should rather rejoice at their lot, and at that of 
men who are deservedly fortunate ; for both these % 
are just and cause the worthy man to rejoice, because 
he cannot help hoping that what has happened to his 
like may also happen to himself. And all these 
feelings arise from the same character and their 
contraries from the contrary ; for he who is malicious 
is also envious, since, if the envious man is pained 
at another’s possession or acquisition of good fortune, 
he is bound to rejoice at the destruction or non- 
acquisition of the same. Wherefore all these 
emotions are a hindrance to pity, although they 
differ for the reasons stated; so that they are all 
equally useful for preventing any feeling of pity. 

Let us then first speak of indignation, the persons 
with whom men feel indignant, for what reasons, 
and in what frame of mind; and then proceed to 
the rest of the emotions. What we have just said 
will make matters clear. For if indignation is being 
pained at the sight of good fortune that is apparently 
undeserved, in the first place it is clear that it is 
not possible to feel indignation at all good things ; 
for no one will be indignant with a man who is Just 
or courageous, or may acquire any virtue (for one 
does not feel pity in the case of opposites of 
those qualities),? but men are indignant at wealth, 
power, in a word, at all the advantages of which 
good men are worthy. [And those who possess natural 
advantages, such as noble birth, beauty, and all such 
must refer to the latter; if his like is fortunate, he hopes he 
may be. 

® Because it is a man’s own fault, and pity is only felt for 


what is undeserved. 
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* ‘The first part of the sentence is clear: men are indignant 
when what good men deserve is possessed by those who are 
not good. The literal translation of the text as it stands is: 
“Men are indignant ... at all the advantages of which 
good men and those who possess natural advantages are 
ey, ”; but this cannot be right, since there is nothing in 
natural advantages to arouse moral indignation, there is no 
question of their ‘being deserved or undeserved. Something 
may have fallen out like *‘but they will not be indignant 
with those who possess natural advantages.”’ Roemer (J?hein. 
Mus. xxxix. p. 504) suggests: o’6’ ef ra hice Exovew ayald 
(understanding veuernoet rovrots). 
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things.|* And since that which is old seems closely 
to resemble that which is natural, it follows that, if 
two parties have the same good, men are more 
indignant with the one who has recently acquired it 
and owes his prosperity to it; for the newly rich 
eause more annoyance than those who have long 
possessed or inherited wealth. The same applies to 
offices of state, power, numerous friends, virtuous 
children, and any other advantages of the kind. And 
if these advantages bring them some other advan- 
tage, men are equally indignant; for in this case 
also the newly rich who attain to office owing to 
their wealth cause more annoyance than those who 
have long been wealthy ; and similarly in all other 
cases of the same kind. The reason is that the 
latter seem to possess what belongs to them, the 
former not; for that which all along shows itself 
in the same light suggests a reality, so that the 
former seem to possess what is not theirs.2. And since 
every kind of good is not suitable to the first comer, 
but a certain proportion and suitability are necessary 
(as for instance beautiful weapons are not suitable 
to the just but to the courageous man, and dis- 
tinguished marriages not to the newly rich but to 
the nobly born), if a virtuous man does not obtain 
what is suitable to him, we feel indignant. Similarly, 
if the inferior contends with the superior, especially 
among those engaged in the same pursuit,—whence 
the saying of the poet, 


’ Soxety is a stronger word than ¢aivec@a, indicating an 
intellectual operation as opposed to an impression received 
through the senses. ‘The idea is that where anything has 
been so long in a person’s possession, it has come to be 
regarded as his by right. 
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4 lliad, xi. 542. Only the first verse is given in the 
received text of Hower: the second is not found in any of 
the mss. The reference is to Cebriones, a son of Priam slain 
by Patroclus. 

» It has been suggested to insert uy before rvyydywor: ** if, 
although virtuous and worthy, they do not happen to possess 
such advantages.’ 
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He avoided battle with Ajax, son of Telamon,* for Zeus 
was indignant with him, when he would fight with a better 
man 3; 


or, if the pursuit is not the same, wherever the inferior 
contends with the superior in anything whatever, as 
for instance, the musician with the just man; for 
justice is better than music. 

From this it is clear, then, with whom men are 
indignant and for what reasons ; they are these or 
of such a kind. Men are prone to indignation, first, 
if they happen to deserve or possess the greatest 
advantages, for it is not just that those who do not 
resemble them should be deemed worthy of the same 
advantages ; secondly, if they happen to be virtuous 
and worthy,® for they both judge correctly and hate 
what is unjust. And those who are ambitious and 
long for certain positions, especially if they are those 
which others, although unworthy, have obtained.° 
And, in general, those who think themselves worthy 
of advantages of which they consider others un- 
worthy, are inclined to be indignant with the latter 
and because of these advantages. This is why the 
servile and worthless and unambitious are not in- 
clined to indignation ; for there is nothing of which 
they think themselves worthy. It is evident from 
this what kind of men they are whose ill fortunes, 
calamities, and lack of success must make us rejoice 
or at least feel no pain; for the opposites are clear 
from what has been said. If then the speaker puts 
the judges into such a frame of mind and proves 
that those who claim our pity (and the reasons why 
they do so) are unworthy to obtain it and deserve 


¢ Or, ‘‘ of which others happen to be unworthy.” 
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yw 7 > 4 ‘ A ? > - 
ovras Tuyyavew aktous dé pun TUyxyavew, addvvaTov 
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~ / ~ 
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‘\ ~ wf ” > \ ¢ / 4 
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4 ~ ~ 
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\ ~ 
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* ¢ / 

Ties OpoLoL 7% haivovTar. Opotovs Sé Aéyw KaTa 
7 \ / Q? ‘A 4 ? ¢ 
yévos, Kata ouyyeverav, Kal nAKiav, Kal eéw, 

‘ 4 ~ 
Kata do€av, KaTa Ta UmrapxovTa. Kat ols puKpod 
> 4 4 \ 4 € , A ¢ f 
éAXeivren TO poy TavTa vrdapxew. 810 of peyddAa 
mMpaTTovTes Kat ot eEvTuxXobVTes POovEpoi eEtaw: 
5) \ ~ 
mavTas yap otovTa. ta avTav dépew. Kat ot 
TLLGYLEVOL ET’ TUVL SLadepovTws, Kal pddALoTa emt 
f hd! 3 / A ¢ 4 4 
cogia 7 evdayovia. Kat ot diAdtysor Pbovepwo- 
~ / 
Tepo. TOV adidrotiwry. Kat ot So€dcodor- didd- 
A 32 2N f \ @ e / “d 
TiyLoL yap emt codia. Kat dAws ot dirddo€or wepi 
\ \ ~ 
te Oovepot mept rovro. Kat of puKxpdrvyou- 
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be 
Ed’ ois 5é dbovotew, Ta péev ayaba etpyT ae: ep 
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, 
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Mavepov dé Kat ois Plovotcow: apa yap etpyrac: 





@ If some one else possesses the one thing which they think 
necessary to complete their happiness. they are envious of 
him, because they consider it ought to be theirs. 
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that it should be refused them, then pity will be 
impossible. 

10. It is equally clear for what reason, and of 
whom, and in what frame of mind, men are envious, 
if envy is a kind of pain at the sight of good fortune 
in regard to the goods mentioned; in the case of 
those like themselves; and not for the sake of a 
man getting anything, but because of others possess- 
ing it. For those men will be envious who have, or 
seem to have, others “like”? them. I mean like in |, 
birth, relationship, age, moral habit, reputation, and 
possessions. And those will be envious who possess all 
but one of these advantages %; that is why those who 
attempt great things and succeed are envious, because 
they think that every one is trying to deprive them 
of their own. And those who are honoured for some 
special reason, especially for wisdom or happiness. 
And the ambitious are more envious than the un- 
ambitious. And those who are wise in their own 
conceit, for they are ambitious of a reputation for 
wisdom; and, in general, those who wish to be 
distinguished in anything are envious in regard to it. 
And the little-minded, because everything appears 
to them to be great. 

The advantages which excite envy have already 
been stated. Nearly all the actions or possessions 
which make men desire glory or honour and long for 
fame, and the favours of fortune, create envy, 
especially when men long for them themselves, or 
think that they have a right to them, or the possession 
of which makes them slightly superior or slightly 
inferior. 

And it is evident whom men envy, for it has just 
been stated by implication. They envy those who 
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Tots yap eyyus Kal Xpovm Kat TOoTW Kal 7ALKia 
Kat O0€n plovotow. dev cipnrat 


\ \ \ \ “ > # 
TO auyyeves yap Kat Pbovety ériorarat. 


Kal Tpos ous pirorpobyrat: piroryobyrae pev yap 
Tpos TOUS Elpn{LEeVOUS, mpos dé Tous [LUpLooTov €TOS 
ovTas 7 Tpos TOUS ecopevous 7 tebvedras ovdeis, 
ovdé mpos Tovs ef’ “HpakdAeiars arHAais. odd’ dy 
TOAD olovTat tap avrots 7) mapa Tots aAdAots Aet- 
mea0at, ovd ay Todd drrepéxew, WoatTWS Kal T7pPOS 

6 rovTous Kal mepi Ta ToLtadTa. émet bé mpOos TOvS 
avraywyaoTas Kal avTepacTas Kal CAws Tovs THY 
attav edreévovs didotiotyTar, avayxn padvora 
rouTots PUoveiv: dfev etpynrar 


A A ~ 
KQL KEpaplevs KEPAapel. 


7 Kal Tots TAXd ot q podus TUXOVTES 7 pi TUXOVTES 
8 plovodow. Kal ov n KEKTN EVV 7 xatopouvrwy 
oveLdos avrots: elot O€ Kau obrou eyyus Kat 6poovoe 
d74Aov yap OTL map” avrovs ov TUYXAVOVOL TOU 
ayatot, wore totro Aviotv moet tov dOdvoy. 
9 Kal Tols 7 €xovot TabTa NH KEeKTHNUEVOLS Goa adTots 
mpoojKev 7 KEKTHVTO TOTE’ 810 TpEGBUTEpoL VvEew- 
10 Tépots. Kat of troAAa Oamavnoavres ets TABTO Tots 
Ly: ohiya plovodow. OfpAov be Kal ep ots Xaipovoww 
ol TOLOUTOL Kal emi Tiot KaL THs ExovTes’ ws yap 








¢ According to the scholiast, from Aeschylus. 

’ Two rocks at the east end of the Straits of Gibraltar, 
supposed to be the limit westwards of the ancient world. 

¢ ‘That is, no one will attempt to compete with them in 
their special branch of study. Roemer reads xai mpds rods 
mepi 7& Toabra, translated by Jebb as if there were a full 
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are near them in time, place, age, and reputation, 
whence it was said, 


Kinship knows how to envy also ; 4 


and those with whom they are in rivalry, who are 
those just spoken of; for no man tries to rival those 
who lived ten thousand years ago, or are about to 
be born, or are already dead; nor those who live 
near the Pillars of Hercules ;® nor those who, in 
his own opinion or in that of others, are either far 
inferior or superior to him ; and the people and things 
which one envies are on the same footing.© And 
since men strive for honour with those who are 
competitors, or rivals in love, in short, with those 
who aim at the same things, they are bound to feel 
most envious of these ; whence the saying, 


Potter [being jealous] of potter.¢ 


And those who have succeeded with difficulty or have 
failed envy those whose success has been rapid. 
And those whose possessions or successes are a re- 
proach to themselves, and these, too, are those near 
or like them; for it is clear that it is their own 
fault that they do not obtain the same advantage, 
so that this pains and causes envy. And those who 
either have or have acquired what was naturally 
theirs or what they had once acquired ; this is why 
an older man is envious of a younger one. Those 
who have spent much envy those who have only 
spent little to obtain the same thing. And it is 
clear at what things and persons the envious rejoice, 
and in what frame of mind; for, as when they do 


stop at vmepéxev. ‘In like manner we vie with those 
engaged in such or such pursuits.” 
oi. 421. 
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ovK €xXoVTEs AuTotvrat, ovTws EXovTes emt Tots ev- 
avTiows joOjcovrac. wore dy avrol pev TapacKeva- 
cOadow otvtws exew, of & eAceiobar 7 TvyxaveL 
twos ayabot a€tovpevor Wow olot ot eipyevor, 
dnAov ws od TevEovTar eA€ov Tapa THY Kupiwr. 

ll. Was & éyovres Cndotor Kai ta Toia Kat 
emt tiow, evOévd’ éoti SpAov. ei yap eat. CAdos 
Avan Tis emt pawopery mapovolg ayabay evripeny 
Kal evdexopevev avTo AaBetv rept Tous opotous TH 
poet, odx OTL aren GAN’ dre odyt Kal avT@ eoriv: 
6t0 Kal emetkes €orw 6 CHAos Kal emetk@y, TO 
dé bbovetv datrov Kai pavAwv: 6 peev yep avTov 
TapacKevdcel dud TOV fijdov TUY NAVEL TOV ayabar, 
6 dé Tov mAnaiov pen exe Oud Tov P0ovov: avayKn 
67) CnAwrixovs bev elvat TOUS akvobvras avTous 

1388b ayabdiv. dy 7) éxovow’ ovdets yap agvot Ta pawd- 
2 eva. advvare.. 610 ol véol Kal ot° peyadoruxor 
Tovobrot. Kal ols virdapyet Towadra ayaba ad ra&v 
evTipwy a&ia €oTw avdpa@v: é€are yap Tatra wAotros 

Kal trohugtica Kal apyal Kad doa Towbra." Ws yap 
TpooynKov avrots ayalots clvat, OTL mpoonKe rots 
ayabds exover, Cyrodor Ta Towabra TOV ayabéy. 
3Kat ots ot dAdo aétodow. Kal cv mpoyovor 7 
avyyevels 7) oikeior TO EOvos 7 7) TOALS EvTyLoL, 

2“ The same state of mind which is absent in the painful 
feeling will be present in the joy excited by the opposite 


oecasions,” meaning that, if one set of cirenmstances pro- 


duees pain, the opposite will produce pleasure (Cope)... Or, 
omitting odk before éyovres, ‘ For in the same frame of 


mind as they are pained (at another’s good fortune) they 
will rejoice in the contrary state of things ” (at another’s bad 


fortune). 
® Something like “ although they are within their grasp ” 


is needed to complete the sense. 
Q4:2 
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not possess certain things, they are pained, so when 
they do possess them, they will rejoice in the opposite 
circumstances. So that if the judges are brought 
into that frame of mind, and those who claim their 
pity or any other boon are such as we have stated, 
it is plain that they will not obtain pity from those 
with whom the decision rests. 

11. The frame of mind in which men feel emula- 
tion, what things and persons give rise to it, will be 
clear from the following considerations. Let us 
assume that emulation is a fecling of pain at the 
evident presence of highly valued goods, which are 
possible for us to obtain, in the possession of those 
who naturally resemble us—pain not due to the fact 
that another possesses them, but to the fact that we 
ourselves do not. Emulation therefore is virtuous 
and characteristic of virtuous men, whereas envy is 
base and charactcristic of base men; for the one, 
owing to emulation, fits himself to obtain such goods, 
while the object of the other, owing to envy, is to 
prevent his neighbour possessing them. Necessarily, 
then, those are emulous who hold that they have a 
claim to goods that they do not possess;® for no 
one claims what seems impossible. Hence the 
young and high-minded are emulous. And so are 
those who possess such advantages as are worthy of 
honourable men, which include wealth, a number of 
friends, positions of office, and all similar things. 
For, believing it their duty to be good, because such 
goods naturally belong to those who are good, they 
strive to preserve them. And those are emulous, 
whom others think worthy of them. Honours ob- 
tained by ancestors, kinsfolk, intimates, nation, or 
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tndwtikol tmept Tatra’ olketa yap olovTar avrots 

4 €ivat, Kal aktou TrouTwy. el 8 éott CnAwra TO. 
evripa ayaa, avdyKn Tas Te dpeTas eivat ToLavras, 
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TYL@OL yap Tovs evepyetobvTas Kal TOUS ayabods. 
Kal OowV ayabev aroAavots Tots mAnatov €oTiv, 
olov mAotrTos Kal KaNos peahov dytelas. 

5 Davepov d€ Kal ot CnAwrol Tives* Ob yap Tatra 
Kal Ta Towbra KEKTN[EVOL CnAwrot. eo O€ 
Tatra Ta elpnueva, otov avdpia copia a apxXy* ot yap 
dpxovres moAAovs Ovvavrat EU ToLElV, OTPATHYOL, 

6 pyTopes, TavTes of Ta Toltatra Svuvdpevor. Kal 
ois aoAAot 6povot BovAovrat eivat, 7 moAAol yre- 
pysot, 4 pidot zoAXdot. 4 ovs aroAAot Bavpdlovow, 

77 ods avdTot Davpalovow. Kal dv emawot Kal 
eyewpia Aéyovrar 7 Ud ToLnTaV 7 Aoyoypdguv. 
Katappovodar dé TaY evayTiov evavTiov ‘yap 
tndw Karappovnots €07L, Kal TO ndoby T@ Kara- 

povety. avayiey d€ TOUS OUTWS ExovTas Wore Cn- 
Adoat twas 7 Cndobcbat, Katadpovytixovs elvae 
TOUTUW TE KAL ETL TOUTOLS COOL TA EvaYTiA KAKA 
éxyovot TOV ayalay trav Cndwrdv. 6160 woddakts 
KaTappovobo. TH evTVXOVVTWY, OTAY avev TOV ev- 
Tiwy ayabay bmdpyn atrots 7 TUX. Se wv pev 


¢ Spending one’s money etieits one’s neighbour to a 
certain extent, and beauty is always pleasant to look upon. 
One does not admire anyone because he is in good health, 
so much as because he is handsonie. 

b “ Who have many acquaintances or friends ”’ (Jebb). 

¢ Noyoypagor means either the oldest Greek historians 
(or rather ‘chroniclers ’’), or the writers of speeches for use 
in the law courts, or of panegyrics. 

4 xai éri rovros. According to Cope, an unnecessary 
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city make men emulous in regard to such honours ; for 
they think that these honours really belong to them 
and that they are worthy of them. And if highly 
valued goods are the object of emulation, it neces- 
sarily follows that the virtues must be such and all 
things that are useful and beneficial to the rest of 
mankind, for benefactors and virtuous men are 
honoured ; to these we may add all the goods which 
our neighbours can enjoy with us, such as wealth 
and beauty, rather than health. 

It is also evident who are the objects of emulation ; 
for they are those who possess these or similar 
goods, such as have already been spoken of, for 
instance, courage, wisdom, authority ; for those in 
authority, such as generals, orators, and all who have 
similar powers, can do good to many. And those 
whom many desire to be like, or to be their acquaint- 
ances or friends ;® those whom many or ourselves 
admire ; those who are praised or eulogized either 
by poets or by prose writers.°. The opposite char- 
acters we despise ; for contempt is the opposite of 
emulation, and the idea of emulation of the idea of 
contempt. And those who are in a condition which 
makes them emulate, or be emulated by, others, must 
be inclined to despise those persons (and for that 
reason) who suffer from defects contrary to the 
good things which excite emulation. That is why 
we often despise those who are fortunate, whencvcr 
their good fortune is not accompanied by highly 
valued goods. The means of producing and destroy- 
parenthetical note (‘‘and on such occasions”’). Jebb refers 
both rovrwy and rovros to persons: ‘tend to show contempt 
to or about those who.” The ‘‘reason’’ in the translation 


above is that they suffer from the want of ‘the highly 
valned goods.” 
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otv Ta 7a0n eyytyverar Kat dtadverar, €E wy ai 
mlorets ylyvovTa. Teplt avTa@v, eipnTat. 
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4 A a lan ao A , 
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dvoTuyxtay. 

Ot pev obv véot Ta HON elo éemiBupntiKoi, Kat 
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evpetaBodor S€ Kai arbixopot mpos Tas émOupias, 
Kal ofddpa pev éemiupotor, Taxéews dé mavovTat: 
d€eiar yap at PovAnoets Kai od peydAa, worep 
at TeV KapVvOVT OY dixpat KQL Elva, Kal Ovpurot 
Kal of VOvps0t Kai otot axoovbety TH Oppey, Kal 
WTrous clot tod Oupot: d.a yap pidrorypiar ovK 
dv€eXovTat oAvywpovpevor, aX’ dyavaxrotow, av 
olwvrar adouketobar. Kat LAdr yor jev eon, pan- 
Nov dé diAdvixou brepox7s yap emuvpet 7 vedTys, 
7 dé vikn tbrepoyn Tis. Kal apow tabra paddov 

i} prroxpyparou dir OXpHHLaTOL de KLOT A. dia TO 
phen evoetas meretpacGar, wonep to Ilirrakob 
éyer avrodbeypa eis “Audidpaov. Kat od Kkaxonbets 

@ ‘The riores tex is resumed from ii. 1. 8. As the ra@y 


and étes have been discussed already, only the ages and 
their character remain. 
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ing the various emotions in men, from which the 
~ methods of persuasion that concern them are derived, 
have now been stated. 

12. Let us now describe the nature of the char- 
acters of men according to their cmotions, habits, 
ages, and fortunes. By the emotions I mean anger, 
desire, and the like, of which we have already spoken ; 
by habits virtues and vices, of which also we have 
previously spoken, as well as the kind of things men 
individually and deliberately choose and practise. 
The ages are youth, the prime of life, and old age. 
By fortune I mean noble birth, wealth, power, and 
their contraries, and, in general, good or bad fortune.4 

The young, as to character, are ready to desire 
and to carry out what they desire. Of the bodily 
desires they chiefly obey those of sensual pleasure 
and these they are unable to control. Changeable 
in their desires and soon tiring of them, they desire 
with extreme ardour, but soon cool; for their will, 
like the hunger and thirst of the sick, is keen rather 
than strong. They are passionate, hot-tempered, 
and reeds away by impulse, and unable to control 
their passion; for owing to their ambition they 
cannot endure to be slighted, and become indignant 
when they think they are being wronged. They are 
ambitious of honour, but more so of victory ; for 
youth desires superiority, and victory is a kind of 
superiority. And their desire for both these is 
greater than their desire for money, to which they 
attach only the slightest value, because they have 
never yet experienced want, as Pittacus® said in 
his pithy remark on Amphiaraus. They are not ill- 


® One of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 
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ouppepovrwv: TO yap HOer Cadot paMov 7 TO 
loyop.as, €or 5° 6 pev Aoyropos Too cvppepovros 

13 | d€ dpetrz) ToD Kadobd. Kat didAddidror Kal pur- 

1389 b érarpou paMov Tv dMav WAuciaiv dua TO Xaipewv 
T@ ovliv Kat pymw mpos TO oupdéepov Kpivew 


# Or, “they do not look at things in a bad light, but ina 
good,” i.e. they are not always ready to suspect. 

» Social convention is the only law that they know, and 
they are ashamed if they violate it, because as yet they have 
no idea of higher laws which may cominand them to do so. 

¢ #Hos in the widest sense, ineludes al] that is habitual 
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natured but simple-natured,* because they have never 
yet witnessed much depravity ; confiding, because 
they have as yet not been often deceived ; full of 
hope, for they are naturally as hot-blooded as those 
who are drunken with wine, and besides they have 
not yet experienced many failures. For the most 
part they live in hope, for hope is concerned with 
the future as memory is with the past. Tor the 
young the future is long, the past short ; for in the 
morning of life it is not possible for them to re- 
member anything, but they have everything to hope ; 
which makes them easy to deceive, for they readily 
hope. And they are more courageous, for they are 
full of passion and hope, and the former of these 
prevents them fearing, while the latter inspires them 
with confidence, for no one fears when angry, and 
hope of some advantage inspires confidence. And 
they are bashful, for as yet they fail to conceive of 
other things that are noble, but have been educated 
solely by convention.2 They are high-minded, for 
they have not yet been humbled by life nor have 
they experienced the force of necessity ; further, 
there is high-mindedness in thinking oneself worthy 
of great things, a feeling which belongs to one who 
is full of hope. 

In their actions, they prefer the noble to the 
useful ; their life is guided by their character ¢ rather 
than by calculation, for the latter aims at the useful, 
virtue at the noble. At this age more than any 


other they are fond of their friends and companions, 


because they take pleasure in living in company and 
as yet judge nothing by expediency, not even their 


and characteristic; in a limited sense, it expresses the habitual 
temper or disposition ” (‘T'wining). 
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16 d7oAauPavovow avrous. Kat diAoyeAwres, dtd Kat 
evr pame)ou 7) yap eUtpamreAta TreTaLoevpev7) vB pis 
€oTiv. TO ev obv TOV vey TOLOUTOV cory 700s. 

13. Oc de mpeoBurepor Kat TApHKMAKOTES oyedov 

EK Tav evavTioy ToUTOLS Ta mActora exovow nOn° 
dua yap TO moAda ern BeBiorévar Kat mAciw &&- 
qrariobat Kab HapTnKevar, Kal Ta TAciw dadra 
elvar TOV mpayparay, oure dvaPeBarobyrat ovder, 
2iTTov Te dyav amavTa 7 Set. Kal ovovTat, icact 
5° ovddv. Kal audioPyrodvres mpootiléacw aet 
To lows Kal Taya, Kal mavTa A€yovow ovTw, 

3 mayiws 6 ovddv. Kal KaxonJers etoiv: eorTe yap 
Kaxonfera TO émt TO yetpov DroAapBavew mavra. 
ert d€ KayUToTTOL elot Sua TIV amloTLAV, ATLGTOL 

46€ du euseipiay. Kal ovre didotor aodddpa ovre 
puucovat Ova Tabra, adda Kata THY Biavros brobynKny 
Kat gdirodaw ws plojcovTes Kal puicodaw as 

5 pidyncovtes. Kat puxpouyot da TO TeTaTVEWWobar 


@ One of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. ‘The maxim was 
Mydeév dyav, Ne quid nimis, Never go to extremes. 

> Or, “ better than they really are.” 

€¢ One of the Seven Wise Men of Greeee. 
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friends. All their errors are due to excess and 
vehemence and their neglect of the maxim of Chilon,? 
for they do everything to excess, love, hate, and 
everything else, And they think they know every- 
thing, and confidently affirm it, and this is the cause 
of their excess in everything. If they do wrong, it, — 
is due to insolence, not to wickedness. And they are’) 
inclined to pity, because they think all men are 
virtuous and better than themselves®; for they 
measure their neighbours by their own inoffensive- 
ness, so that they think that they suffer undeservedly. 
And they are fond of laughter, and therefore witty ; 
for wit is cultured insolence. Such then is the ** 
character of the young. ~ 
13. Older men and those who have passed their 
prime have in most cases characters opposite to those 
of the young. For, owing to their having lived many 
years and having been more often deceived by 
others or made more mistakes themselves, and since 
most human things turn out badly, they are positive 
about nothing, and in everything they show an 
excessive lack of energy. They always “ think,” 
but “know ” nothing ; and in their hesitation they 
always add “perhaps,” or “maybe”; all their 
statements are of this kind, never unqualified. They 
are malicious; for malice consists in looking upon 
the worse side of everything. Further, they are 
always suspicious owing to mistrust, and mistrustful 
owing to experience. And neither their love nor 
their hatred is strong for the same reasons ;_ but, 
according to the precept of Bias,’ they love as if they 
would one day hate, and hate as if they would one 
day love. And they are little-minded, because they 
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bro TOU Blow: ovdevos yap peydAov ovde mepir7ov, 
6aAAa Ta&v Tpos TOV Biov emPuprodow. Kal av- 
eAevlepou Ev yap Tt THY avayKxaiwy % ovcia, dua 
de Kal dua THY ETetpiay icaow ws yadeTov TO 

7 KTHoaobaL Kat padd.ov TO amoBaneiv. kai detdot 
Kal mavra mpopopytiKot: evavTions yap duaKewrTat 
Tots véots” Kar epuypevor yap elow, of Oe Deppot. 
wore TpowodoTroinke TO yhpas TH devria- Kal yap 

6 doBos xardubugis TUS erty. Kal bird Lwvor, Kal 
is ee emt TH TEeAEUTALA NHUEépa Sia TO TOU amOVTOS 
elvar thy emupiar, Kal ov 6€ évdecis, TOUTOU 
9 uaAvora emBujety Kal piravtor ppaMov y de? 
ptkpowvxia yap Tis Kal avrn. KaL mpos TO oupe- 
pépov Cdow, aAN’ od mpos TO kahor, peadrov 7 
bet, dua TO pidavTou eivae’ TO prev yap aupdépov 

1390a AUT@ ayabov € €or, TO d€ Kadov amtrAds. 

10 Kai AVALOXVVTOL paMov a aicxuvTnrot: dua ‘yap 
TO pon ppovrilew opotus Tov Kadod Kal TOD ovup- 
Ll pepovros dAvywpobar rod doxety. Kal SuaeAmides 
dua TH €prrerpiay: Ta yap mAEw TdY yeyvopeveny 
patra eorw: dmroBaiver yotv ta moAAa ent TO 
12 yetpov: Kal ETL Ova THV dediay. Kal Cov Th pVALY 
pacAdov 7 th éAmidu: tot yap Biov TO peev Aouirov 
dXrtyov TO Oe mrapeAndvbos mov, e€ore Se uF jeev 
eAmis Tob peMovtos 7 n S€ pvnun TOV Taporxopevenv. 
Omep a.tTLov Kal THS adoreaxias avrots: diareAobor 
yap Ta VEVO[EVA A€éyovtes: AVAJLYLVNTKO[LEVOL yap 
13 pOovran. Kat ot Oupsot ogets pev acdevets b€ 
elow, Kal ai émupiae at péev éxAcdoizacw at 
dé dobevets eiow, wote ovr’ émiPuuntikol ovte 
mpaxTiuko. KaTa Tas émbupias, adda Kara TO 
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have been humbled by life ; for they desire nothing 
great or uncommon, but only the necessaries of life. 
They are not generous, for property is one of these 
necessaries, and at the same time, they know from 
experience how hard it is to get and how easy to 
lose. And they are cowardly and inclined to antici- 
pate evil, for their state of mind is the opposite of 
that of the young; they are chilled, whereas the 
young are hot, so that old age paves the way for 
cowardice, for fear is a kind of chill. And they are 
fond of life, especially in their last days, because 
desire is directed towards that which is absent and 
men especially desire what they lack. And they 
are unduly selfish, for this also is littleness of mind. 
And they live not for the noble, but for the useful, 
more than they ought, because they are selfish ; for 
the useful is a good for the individual, whereas the 
noble is good absolutely. 

And they are rather shameless than modest ; for 
since they do not care for the noble so much as for 
the useful, they pay little attention to what people 
think. And they are little given to hope owing to 
their experience, for things that happen are mostly 
bad and at all events generally turn out for the 
worse, and also owing to their cowardice. They live 
in memory rather than in hope; for the life that 
remains to them is short, but that which is past is 
long, and hope belongs to the future, memory to the 
past. ‘This is the reason of their loquacity ; for they 
are incessantly talking of the past, because they take 
pleasure in recollection. Their outbursts of anger 
are violent, but feeble; of their desires some have 
ceased, while others are weak, so that they neither 
feel them nor act in accordance with them, but only 
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4 \ ‘ ‘ , e ~ 
KEépdos. 010 Kal cwhpovikol daivovrat of THALKODTOL* 
at Te yap emOuiar aveikact, Kai SovAevoucr TO 

ans \ ayy ~ ey f 1, ow \ 
Kepoet. Kat padAdov (Hot kata Aoyropov 7 Kara 

es 2 ~ ‘ 
TO W00s° 6 prev yap Aoytapos TOO GuudépovTos TO 
> io ~ ~ 
6 780s Tijs dperijs €oTw. Kal TadLKHpMaTA adl- 
Kodow ets Kaxoupytay, ovK cis vBpw. eAentexot dé 
KQL ob yépovres etow, add’ od ba TadrTo Tots vos’ 
ol prev yap dua A anoneir ee ot d€ Oe acbéverav’ 

, Ss ~ ~ 
TavTa yap otovrar éyyds elvat avrots mabety, 
Tovro 0 Hv éAentiKov. dOev ddupTiKol eiot, Kal 

3 > , 3 A , > 4 A A 
ovk evTpatredot odde hiAoyédAoLot: evavTiov yap TO 

~ ~ > 4 
oduptiKov T@ didoyéAw7e. TaV pev oby véwv Kal 

~ bY ~ 4 
T@v mpeoPuTéepwv ta 7On TovadTa: wor érel 
amodéyovTa mavTes Tovs TH ahetépw WOer AEyo- 
peevous Adyous Kal Tods Opotouvs, ovK addynAov mas 

A ~ ~ \ \ 
Xpwprevot Tots AOyots TOLodTOL davobvTar Kal abvbrot 
Kat ot Adyot. 
\ 
14, Oc Sé€ axpualovtes davepov ore petakd 
> > ~ 
TovTwv TO 700s EoovrTat, éxaTépwv adatpobvTes 

\ € , ‘ wv Ul a 
THv vmepPoAyjv, Kat ovre oadddpa Oappodyres 
(Opacvrys yap TO Towobrov) oure Nav poPovpevor, 
Kadds d€ m™pos Gp € EYOVTES, OUTE TGOL moTEvOVTES 
oure Taow amoToovTeEs, adda. Kara To adnéés 
Kpivovtes GAXov. Kat ore mpos TO KaAov C&vres 

7 ” A 4 / > A A td 
[Lovov oUTE TpOs TO Gupdepov, adda zpos aud. 

\ > \ \ ” ‘ > , bY \ \ 
Kal OUTE TPOS PELdwW OUTE POS dowTiav, adAAa mpos 

‘ 
TO AppLoTrov. opoies d€ Kal mos Oupov Kal 
*pes emBupiay. Kal odppoves per avOpias Kal 











ss One Etrclics whieh cusenibte (or reflect) it’ (their 
charaeter). 
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from motives of gain. Hence men of this age are 
regarded as self-controlled, for their desires have slack- 
ened, and they are slaves to gain. In their manner 
of life there is more calculation than moral character, 
for calculation is concerned with that which is useful, 
moral character with virtue. If they commit acts of 
injustice it is due to vice rather than to insolence. 
The old, like the young, are inclined to pity, but 
not for the same reason; the latter show pity from 
humanity, the former from weakness, because they 
think that they are on the point of suffering all kinds 
of misfortunes, and this is one of the reasons that 
incline men to pity. That is why the old are 
querulous, and neither witty nor fond of laughter ; 
for a querulous disposition is the opposite of a love 
of laughter. Such are the characters of the young 
and oldermen. Wherefore, since all men are willing 
to listen to speeches which harmonize with their 
own character and to speakers who resemble them,? 
it is easy to see what language we must employ so 
that both ourselves and our speeches may appear to 
be of such and such a character. 

14. It is evident that the character of those in the 
prime of life will be the mean between that of the 
other two, if the excess in each case be removed. 
At this age, men are neither over-confident, which 
would show rashness, nor too fearful, but preserving 
a right attitude in regard to both, neither trusting 
nor distrusting all, but judging rather in accordance 
with actual facts. Their rule of conduct is neither 
the noble nor the useful alone, but both at once. 
They are neither parsimonious nor prodigal, but 
preserve the due mean. It is the same in regard to 
passion and desire. Their self-control is combined 
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avOpeto. peta Gwppootyyns. ev yap Tots veows Kal 
Tots yépovar Ounpyrat Taira: etal yap ot pev véot 
avOpetor Kal axoAagrou, ol O€ mpeaBvrepor cwppoves 
Kal dethot. as de kabddAou eimety, 60a pev Ounpnrar 
7 veoTns Kat TO yijpas TOV dpertpen, TadTa audw 
Exovaw, oa 5 vrrepBaddovow n €AdXeizrovor, 
TOUT TO }éTpLov KaL TO GppOorrov. aKkpaler dé 
TO peev oGpua dao Tov TpLaKOVTGa er@v HEXpL TOV 
TEVTE Kal TpidKovra, a d€ _pexn TEept TA évos Betv 
TEVTHKOVTG.. mepl jeev oy vEOTHTOS Kal ynpws 
Kal aKpys, Toiwy nOdv Eexagrov éoTw, eipnobw 
TooauTa. 

15. [lept d€ Thy amo TUyNs yryvonevwy ayabdr, 
du Oaa attav Kal Ta YOn row arra, oupBaiver 
Tots avOpusrots, Aéyapiev epeETs. edyevetas jeev 
oy 700s €or TO prdoryrorepov elvau TOV KEKTN)- 
peevov avtry: amavrTes yap, Grav badpyn TL, Tpos 
TovTo owpevew eiwlacw, 7 8 edvyevera evTyLoTys 
Tis Tmpoyovwv e€oriv. Kal KaradpovnTiKov Kal 
TOV opotwv €ott Tots Tpoyovors Tots abrav, dvore 
Toppw TavTa padov 7 Y) eyyus ‘yuyvopeva eVTULOTEpA 
Kal evahaloveura. EoT. O€ Evyeves pev Kara, THY 
Tob yévous apernv, yevvatov dé Kata TO pn &&- 
iotac0ar THs pvoews’ OTEep ws emt TO TOAD Ov 
cuppaiver Tots evyevéeow, add’ eiow ot modXol 
edreheis: dopa yap Tis €oTtW év Tots yeveow dvdpaiv 
wap ev Tots KaTa Tas XYwpas ypuyvopevols, Kal 
eviore av 4 ayablov To yevos, eyyivovTar did Twos 
ypovou avdpes TepitTol, KaTetTa TaAW avadidwow. 
é€iorarar d€ Ta prev evpuad yevn eis paviKwrepa 


¢ 7.¢. the advantages and distinctions the family possessed 
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with courage and their courage with self-control, 
whereas in the young and old these qualities are 
found separately ; for the young are courageous but 
without self-control, the old are self-controlled but 
cowardly. Speaking generally, all the advantages 
that youth and old age possess separately, those in 
the prime of life possess combined ; and all cases of 
excess or defect in the other two are replaced by 
due moderation and fitness. The body is most fully | 
developed from thirty to thirty-five years of age, the * 
mind at about forty-nine. Let this suffice for youth, 
old age, and the prime of life, and the characters 
which belong to each. 

15. Let us next speak of the goods that are due 
to fortune, all those, at least, which produce certain 
characters in men. A characteristic of noble birth 
is that he who possesses it is more ambitious ; for all 
men, when they start with any good, are accustomed 
to heap it up, and noble birth is a heritage of 
honour from one’s ancestors. Such men are prone to 
look down even upon those who are as important as 
j their ancestors, because the same things “ are more 
} honourable and inspire greater vanity when remote 
| than when they are recent. The idea of noble birth ,, | 
refers to excellence of race, that of noble character | 
to not degenerating from the family type, a quality 
not as a rule found in those of noble birth, most of 
whom are good for nothing. For in the generations 
of men there is a kind of crop as in the fruits of the 
field ; sometimes, if the race is good, for a certain 
period men out of the common are born in it, and 
then it deteriorates. Highly gifted families often 


of old; such distinctions, when possessed by those of later 
date, are less thought of. 
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Oy, otov ot am’ >AAKiBiddou Kat ot ao Avoveciov 
~ / \ 
Tov mpotépov, Ta dé oTdoy.a eis aPeATepiav Kal 
/ € ¢€ > \ , ‘ / 
vwbpornra, olov of amd Kiwwvos cai IlepexAdous 
Kat YwKpatovs. 
16. To d€ wAovtTw a emerar On, émumodAns 
% ‘ > onl 4 id \ ‘ \ ¢€ / 
cor ideiv ataow* bBpioral yap Kal vrepydavot, 
TAGXOVTES TL UTO THS KTHGEWS TOD mAOUTOU: Wo- 
i 
mep yap exovTes amavra tayaba otrw SdidKewrTar’ 
6 yap mAodros oiov Tim Tis THS aktas THY dAAwY, 
510 daiverar wa aravra elvat adrod. Kal tpu- 
N ‘\ 7 \ ‘ ‘ A \ 
depot Kat cadakwves, Tpupepot pev Sia THY tpdHy 
Kal THY evderEv THs cVdSawovias, caddKwves Se 
‘ f ‘ \ , ? ? / 
Kat cddotKot dia TO TavTas eiwhévar diatpiBew 
mept TO epwjsevovy Kat Oavualdouevov ta’ adbrav, 
. ~ v ~ ‘\ y a“ 4 9 , 
Kat TH oteobat Cynrobv rods ddXdous & Kal adroi. 
\ ? ~ 
da dé Kal EtKOTWS TODTO TdaxOVaLY* ToAXOL yap 
clow ot Sedpuevor THY éxdvTwv. dOev Kal TO 
4 » ~ o 
Uiywridov eipyta: wept THv coddv Kat mAovatwv 
\ a 4 
mpos THY yuvatka THv “Jépwvos épopévny mdtepov 
yevec0ar Kpetrtov mAovovov 7 coddv: mAovatov 
cimeiv' Tovs godovs yap edn spav ent tais trav 
f ? 
mAovatwy Oupats diarpiBovtas. Kat TO otecbar 
aéious elvat adpyew* exew yap olovrar wy évekev 
apxew a€tov. Kat ws év kedadraiw, dvojrov ed- 
Sarjuovos 700s mAovrou €or, Suapeper d€ Tots 
vewort KEKTNPEVOUS Kal Tots ma Xaw 7, nOn TO 
dmavTa p.GAXrov Kat davAdstepa ta Kaka exew Tovds 
Z 
veomtAovTous’ Womep yap amadevaia wAovTOU eaTt 
To veottAovTov eivat. Kal addiKnpata dduKodow 
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degenerate into maniacs, as, for example, the de- 
scendants of Alcibiades and the elder Dionysius ; 


those that are stable into fools and dullards, like the < 


descendants of Cimon, Pericles, and Socrates. 

16. The characters which accompany wealth are 
plain for all to see. The wealthy are insolent and 
arrogant, being mentally affected by the acquisition 
of wealth, for they seem to think that they possess 
all good things ; for wealth is a kind of standard of 
value of everything else, so that everything seems 
purchasable by it. They are luxurious and swaggerers, 
luxurious because of their luxury and the display of 
their prosperity, swaggerers and ill-mannered because 
all men are accustomed to devote their attention to 
what they like and admire, and the rich suppose that 
what they themselves are emulous of is the object 
of all other men’s emulation. At the same time this 
feeling is not unreasonable ; for those who have necd 
of the wealthy are many in number. Hence the 
answer of Simonides to the wife of Hiero concerning 
the wise and the rich, when she asked which was 
preferable, to be wise or to be rich. ‘“‘ Rich,” he 
answered, “‘ for we see the wise spending their time 
at the doors of the rich.” And the rich think they 
are worthy to rule, because they believe they possess 
that which makes them so. In a word, the character 
of the rich man is that of a fool favoured by fortune. 
At the same time there is a difference between the 
character of the newly rich and of those whose wealth 
is of long standing, because the former have the vices 
of wealth in a greater degree and more; for, so 
to say, they have not been educated to the use of 
wealth. Their unjust acts are not due to malice, 


2 ** What makes power worth having ” (Cope). 
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ov KakoupyiKa, aAd\a Ta pev UBpioTixa Ta Se 
> e > / 
akpateuTiKa, olov ets aikiay Kal potyelay. 
e 4 \ \ \ , \ ‘ 
17. “Opoiws d€ Kat mepl Suvdpews ayedov Ta 
“a , > # \ ‘ A 4 >] \ 
mAciora pavepa éoTw On: Ta wev yap Ta adTa ExEL 
e , ~ 4 ‘ \ f / 
n dvvapus TH TAoVTW Ta S5é BeATiw: diroTYyLSTEPOL 
, 
yap Kat avdpwoéoTepoi eiot Ta On of Suvdpevor 
~ / \ \ ? / # id > , 
Tov TAovotwy dia TO édiecba epywv dca e€ovacia 

7 n , 

3.avTois mparrew dia tTHv Sdvapw. Kal o7ovda- 
oTiKwrepor Sia TO ev emmyedeia eivat, avayKalo- 

4 evOL OKOTEW TA TEpL THY SUVapW. Kal CELVoTEpOL 
y ~ \ >&? 

7 PapvTepot- Trovet yap eudaveatépous To akiwpa, 
\ 
dtd pretpialovaw: €oTt b€ H cepvdrns padaky Kal 
~ , 
evoyynpwv Bap’tns. Kav adikOow, od pikpadiuKntal 
elow adda peyadddixot. 
eT ? ? , \ A / ~ 3 / # 

5 “H 3 evdrvyia xara Ta popta THY elpnuevwr Eexet 
Ta On: eis yap tTadra ovvteivovow at péytorat 
doxotoat eivar evTuytar, Kal ere eis edTEKViaY Kal 

13991b TA KATA TO Capa ayaa wapacKkevdler H edTvxia 

6 wAcovenreiv. trepndavutepor péev obv Kal a- 

\ , 
Aoytororepor bua THY edTvyIlay etaly, Ev 8 aKxodov- 
~ > =~ 4 
Get BéATvaTov bos TH edrvyia, Gri PirAdbeoi evar 
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Kat Exovor mpos TO Oeidv ws, morevovtes Sid 
\ \ 3 \ ~ 
Ta yryvopeva ayaa amo Tis TUYNS. TrEpL jpeV 
> ~ \ ~ 
otv tav Kal? nAtkiavy Kat Tvxynv HOV elpyrat: 
o~ > “ 
Ta yap evayTia TOV eipnuevwv ek TOV évavtiwv 


to 





@ év émtmedeia: * because they are administrators ” (Jebb). 

® ‘The three divisions are noble birth, wealth, and power. 
The meaning is that the highest kinds of good fortune tend 
or converge to these (¢.e. to noble birth, wealth, and power). 
cata Ta popa might also mean “in part.” Hobbes, in his 
Brief of the Art of Rhetorick, paraphrases: ‘the manners 
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but partly to insolence, partly to incontinence, which 
tends to make them conmit assault and battery and 
adultery. 

17. In regard to power, nearly all the characters 
to which it gives rise are equally clear ; for power, 
compared with wealth, exhibits partly identical, and 
partly superior eharacteristies. ‘Thus, the powerful 
are more ambitious and more manly in character 
than the rich, since they aim at the performance of 
deeds which their power gives them the opportunity 
of carrying out. And they are more energetic ; for 
being obliged to look after their power, they are 
always on the watch.* And they are dignified rather 
than heavily pompous ; for their rank renders them 
more conspicuous, so that they avoid excess; and 
this dignity is a mild and decent pomposity. And 
their wrongdoings are never petty, but great. 

Good fortune in its divisions ® exhibits charaeters 
corresponding to those which have just been men- 
tioned; for those which appear to be the most 
important kinds of good fortune tend in their direc- 
tion; further, good fortune furnishes advantages 
over others in the blessing of children and bodily ~ 
goods. Now, although men are more arrogant and 
thoughtless owing to good fortune, it is accompanied 
by a most precious quality. Fortunate men stand 
in a certain relation to the divinity and love the 
gods, having confidence in them owing to the benefits 
they have received from fortune. We have spoken ° 
of the characters associated with different ages and 
fortunes ; the opposite eharaeters to those described, 


of men that prosper, are compounded of the manners of the 
nobility, the rich, and those that are in power, for to some of 
these all prosperity appertains.” 
¢ ji, 19-143 ii. 15-17. 
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TO Aoyw \pwpLevos TpoT perry 7 ATOT PET, olov 
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HTTOV KplT7S O eis: Ov yap det melaat, ovTOs éoTW 
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> 
Ady avayen xpjobat Kat dvaipetv TavarTia, 
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, 
waavTurs be KaL EV TOLS emLOELKTUKOLS* womrep yap 
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id \ / 3 \ ¢€ ~ \ > ~ 
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TLKOLS AYWOlVY O TA Cnrovpeva Kpivwv’ Ta TE yap 
3 , a ~ \ \ e 
appropyrovpeva Cyretrat m@s ever, Kal wept wv 
f ‘\ \ ~ \ \ / 
ovAevovrat. mepi dé TV KaTd, Tas Tmodureias 
0av €v Tots cupBovdeuricots elpyrat TmpOTE poy. 
ware Suwpiagpevov av ely TOS Te Kal Oa TivwY 
Tous Acyous 7AOiKovs monréov. 
¢ Having dealt with ethical and pathetic proofs, Aristotle 
proceeds to the discussion of topics of enthymemes common 
to all three kinds of Rhetoric. The difficulty in the Greek 
lies in the absenee of a suitable apodosis to the long sentence 
beginning évret 6¢ 7 Tay miBavev. Grammatieally, it might be 
adore dtuwpopévov ay etn, but it by no means follows that ** since 
the employment of persuasive speeches is direeted towards a 
judgement ... therefore it has been determined how... 
we must make our speeches ethieal.”” Spengel, regarding 
€rei 6¢ .. . Sov\evovrac merely as an enlargement of ii. 1, 2, 
brackets the passage. Cope suggests that something has 
fallen out after Bovevorrar : ** Since in all the three kinds of 


Rhetorie the object is to sccure a judgement, [I have shown 
how to put the judges into a eertain frame of mind in the 
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for instance, of the poor, of the unfortunate, and of 
the weak, are obvious from their opposites. 

18.¢ Now the employment of persuasive speeches 
is directed towards a judgement ; for when a thing 
is known and judged, there is no longer any need of 
argument. And there is judgement, whether a 
speaker addresses himself to a single individual and 
makes use of his speech to exhort or dissuade, as 
those do who give adviee or try to persuade, for this 
single individual is equally a Judge, since, speaking 
generally, he who has to be persuaded is a Judge ; 
if the speaker is arguing against an opponent or 
against some theory, it is just the same, for it is 
necessary to make use of speech to destroy the 
opposing arguments, against which he speaks as if 
they were the aetual opponent; and similarly in 
epideictic speeches, for the speech is put together 
with reference to the spectator as if he were a judge. 
Generally speaking, however, only he who decides 
questions at issue in civil controversies ° is a Judge 
in the proper sense of the word, for in judicial eases 
the point at issue is the state of the case, in de- 
liberative the subjeets of deliberation.© We have 
already spoken of the characters of forms of govern- 
ment in treating of deliberative rhetoric,? so that it 
has been determined how and by what means we 
must make our speeches conform to those characters. 


discussion of the characters and emotions]. I have also 
spoken of the charaeters of the forms of government; so 
that this part of the subject need no longer detain us.” It 
is generally agreed that we have not the chapter as originally 
arranged, although it is not supposed that any part of it is 
non-Aristotelian (see Cope and note in Jebb’s translation). 

» Both forensic and deliberative. 

¢ Or, “for in both forensic and deliberative arguments the 
issue is the state of the case.”’ e185 
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ia’ A de \ itd A , “~ id 
imei O€ Epi EKaoTOV prev yevos TaV ADywv 
eTEpov Vv TO TéAOS, TEpt amravTwy SB abra@v etAnupe- 

e } 
vat do€at Kal mpordoets eloiv, €€ dy Tas TioTeELs 
fépovor Kat ovpBovrevovtes Kal émiderKvdprevot 
92 a ” > 9 e > \ \ 
Kat apdtoPytobvtes, ete 6° e€& dv HOiKods Tovs 
Aoyous evdexeTat Trovely, Kal wept ToUTWY SuwWpLoTat, 


4 € a “~ \ “~ “~ ~ ‘ 
3 Aourrov npiv dueAPeiy wept TOV Kowa@v: maou yap 


4) 
1392 a 


avayKatovy Ta mept Too Sduvarod Kal dduvaTou 
mpoaxpnalbar é€v tots Adyous, Kal Tovs pev ws 
€oTat Tovs d€ ws yeyove treipdcbae SetKvivar. 
eT. O€ Trept preyeDovs Kowwov amavtTwy éotl TeV 
Aoywv' xp@vTar yap mavTes TH precoby Kal avfew 
Kat ovpBovdAcvovtes Kal éerawodvres 7 éyovTes 
Kal KaTyyopobyres 7) amroAoyovpevor. TovTwr Seé 
doptabevtwy epi Te EvovLNLATwWY KoLWH TELpatGwer 
ElTEelv, EL TL EXOMEV, KAL TEpL TAapAaderypLaTwY, OWS 
Ta roura mpoobévres arrodGpev tTHv €€ apxs mpo- 
Geow. €ort 6€ THY Koway TO prev av&ew olKELloTAaTOV 
TOs EMOELKTLKOLS, WOTTEP ElpNnTal, TO dE ‘yeyovos 
Tots diKaviKots (Epi TOUTwWY yap 1) Kpiows), TO Sé 
dvvaTov Kal €aopevov Tols aupPovdAeuTiKots. 

19. Ipa@rov péev obv wept duvatod Kai advyarou 
eywpev. av 7) Tovvaytiov 7 SuvaTtov 7 elval 7 
yevéobar, Kat TO évavtiov dd€erev av elvar dvvarov: 
olov et duvarov avOpwrov vytacbyvat, Kal voonoat 
7 yap avrn dvvapis TOV evavTiwv, 7) evayTia. Kal 





nae es bi, 4-8. oO S101 5% 
43. 9. 40.  Amplication is to be understood of the 
exaggeration of both great and small things. It is most 
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Now, since each kind of Rhetoric, as was said, has 
its own special end, and in regard to all of them we 
have gathered popular opinions and premises whence 
men derive their proofs in deliberative, epideictic, 
and judicial speeches,? and, further, we have deter- 
mined © the special rules according to which it is 
possible to make our speeches ethical, it only remains 
to discuss the topics common to the three kinds of 
rhetoric. [or all orators are obliged, in their 
speeches, also to make use of the topic of the possible 
and impossible, and to endeavonr to show, some of 
them that a thing will happen, others that it has 
happened. Further, the topic of magnitude is 
common to all kinds of Rhetoric, for all men employ 
extenuation or amplification whether deliberating, 
praising or blaming, accusing or defending. When 
these topics have been determined, we will endeavour 
to say what we can in general about enthymemes 
and examples, in order that, when we have added 
what remains, we may carry out what we proposed 
at the outset. Now, of the commonplaces amplifica- 
tion is most appropriate to epideictic rhetoric, as has 
been stated ;@ the past to forensic, since things past 
are the subject of judgement ; and the possible and 
future to deliberative. 

19. Let us first speak of the possible and the im- 
possible. If of two contrary things it is possible 
that one should exist or come into existence, then 
it would seem that the other is equally possible ; for 
instance, if a man can be cured, he can also be ill ; 
for the potentiality of contraries, gua contraries, is 


suited to epideictic oratory, in which there is no doubt as 
to the facts; so that it is only necessary to accentuate their 
importance or non-importance. 
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2et TO dpovov Suvatdv, Kal TO Gpotov. Kal Et TO 
3 xaXerwtepov Svvarév, Kal TO pdov. Kat El TO 
4 oTovdaiov Kat Kadov yevéobat Suvardv, Kat dAws 
duvatov yevécba: yareruitepov yap Kadnv oikiay 
5 otKtay elvat. Kal od 1 apxy dvvarar yevécbat, 
Kat TO TéAos: oddev yap ylyverat ovS’ dpyxerat 
ylyvec0ar tdv advvarwv, ofov To ovppetpov THY 
dudetpov elvar ovr av dp€atto ylyvecbat ovre 
ylyverar. Kal od TO Tedos, Kal % apy?) SuvarT: 
6 aTavTa yap €€ dpxyts yiyverat. Kal ef TO VaTEpov 
Th ovoia 1) TH yevéce. Svvarov yevéoOar, Kal TO 
TpOTEpov, otov et avdpa yevéacOar Svvarov, Kat watda: 
mpOoTepov yap eKelvo ylyverat’ Kat et matda, Kal 
7 avépa* apy) yap exewn. Kal dv épws 7H émOupia 
dice eotiv: ovdels yap THY advvadtwr épa odd’ 
8 emiPuped ws emt TO TOAD. Kal dv émorhuai efor 
Kat Téyvat, Suvata Tatra Kal clvar Kal yevéobar. 
9 Kal OowY 7 apxX? THS yevécews ev ToUTOLs earl a 
nels avayKdcayey av 7 Tetoayev? tadra 8 
10 €or vy Kpeittous 7 KUpto. 7 Pidot. Kal wv Ta 
pepn Suvard, Kal TO OAov. Kal Wy TO dAoy dSuvarer, 
KaL TA pépn ws emt TO TOAV: et yap mpdcyropa 
Kat Kedaris Kat yxitwy Sddvvarar yevéobat, Kal 
drodnpara Suvarov yevéoOar, Kal «i brodrnpata, 
ll Kat mpooytopa Kat Kedharls Kal yiTwV. Kal El TO 





@ As a general rule, from their nature as_ contraries, 
although it may not be true in particular cases. If a man 
is ill, he may also be well, although in particular cases 
certain qualities may make him more liable to one or the 
other, eg. he may suffer from an incurable disease’ 
(Sehrader). 
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the same.* Similarly, if of two like things the one 
is possible, so also is the other. And if the harder 
of two things is possible, so also is the easier. And 
if it is possible for a thing to be made excellent or 
beautiful, it is possible for it to be made in general ; 
for it is harder for a beautiful house to be made than 
amere house.? Again, ifthe beginning is possible, so 
also is the end; for no impossible thing comes, or 
begins to come, into existence ; for instance, that the 
diameter of a square should be commensurable with 
the side of a square is neither possible nor could be 
possible. And when the end is possible, so also is the 
beginning ; for all things arise from a beginning. And 
if that which is subsequent in being or generation can 
come into being, so then can that which is antecedent ; 
for instance, if a man ean come into being, so can 
a child, for the child is antecedent ; and similarly, 
if a child can come into being, so can a man, for the 
child is a beginning. And things which we love or 
desire naturally are possible ; for as a rule no one 
loves the impossible or desires it. And those things 
which form the subject of sciences or arts can also 
exist and come into existence. And so with all 
those things, the productive principles of which re- 
side in those things which we can control by force 
or persuasion, when they depend upon those whose 
superiors, masters, or friends we are. And if the 
parts are possible, so also is the whole ; and if the 
whole is possible, so also are the parts, speaking 
generally ; for instance, if the front, toe-cap, and 
upper leather,“ can be made, then shoes can be 
made, and if shoes, then the above parts. And if 


> An argument a fortiori. If a beautiful house can be 
built, so can a house of any kind; for this is easier. 
The meaning of the Greek words is quite uncertain. 
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; , @ ~ ~ , A A S 
i392 b pevos OAov tH duvatayv yevéobar, Kat TO €ldos, 
Kal €l TO Eld0S, Kal TO yévos, olov Et TACtoY yevécbat 
OuvaTov, Kat Tpinpn, Kal ef Tpinpy, Kat zdAoiov. 
A ] / ~ \ ¢ 4 4 
12 Kat et Oatepov t&v mpds adrAAnAa TedvKdTwY, Kal 
Oarepov, ofov et SiurAdauov, Kal Husov, Kal ef Huson, 
13 Kat durAdovov. Kal e¢ dvev Téxvns Kal TrapacKevis 

\ , ~ A f \ 3 4 
duvatov yevéobar, uadAAov bia Téxvys Kal émureAcias 
duvatov: dev Kat “Ayd@wri eipnrac 


Kal pny Ta fev ye xpy TéxvyN mpdocew, TA SE 
A > / , 
np avayKyn Kal tUyn TpooylyveraL. 


a 4 
l4 Kat €l Tots yetpoot Kal ATTOOL Kal adpovearépots 
~ 3 , ~ (d \ 
duvatov, Kat Tots évavriows padAov, wWorep Kal 
3 , ” 1 > > \ ” 
laoxparyns edn Sewov elvar ef 6 prev EvOuvos 
Td b] A \ \ / ¢ aA A \ 
15 euabev, avtos d€ put) SuvioeTar edpeiv. crept Se 
aduvatov OjAov ott ex TOV evaytiow Tots elpyevots 
UTAPYXEt. 
16 Ke d€ yéyovev 7 pur) yeéyovev, ex TOvde oKenTéov. 
~ 4, a 4 1 
TpO@Tov pev yap, eb TO ArTov yiyveoPat meduKos 
4 > ~ 
17 yeéyovev, yeyovos av ein Kal TO paAAov. Kal Et TO 
vaTepov etwlos yiyverBas yéyovey, Kal TO mpdTEpov 
e \ 
yeyovev, otov et eémtAdAnora, Kat éeualé mote 
A \ 9 > , A b] , f 
[g TOUTO. Kat ev edvvaTo Kal é€BovAeTO, mTémpayeV 
A , iva 4, a ? 
TmavTes yap, orav dvvapevor Bovdyf@or, mpar- 
> A \ >] , ” b] 3 / \ 
19 TOVOLW* EM TOOWV yap ovoev. ETL Eb €BovAeTo Kat 


OV t's Ds TOO: 
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the whole genus is among things possible to be made, 
so is the species, and if the species, so the genus ; 
for example, if a vessel can be built, so can a trireme, 
if a trireme can, so can a vessel. If of two naturally 
corresponding things one is possible, so also is the 
other ; for instance, if the double is possible, so is 
the half, if the half, so the double. If a thing can 
be made without art or preparation, much the more 
can it be made with the help of art and carefulness. 
Whence it was said by Agathon ¢: 


And moreover we have to do some things by art, while 
others fall to our lot by compulsion or chance. 


And if a thing is possible for those who are inferior, 
or weaker, or less intelligent, it will be still more so 
for those whose qualities are the opposite; as 
Isocrates said, it would be very strange if he were 
unable by himself to find out what Euthynus had 
learnt [with the help of others]. As for the im- 
possible, it is clear that there is a supply of arguments 
to be derived from the opposite of what has been said 
about the possible. 

The question whether a thing has or has not 
happened must be considered from the following 
points of view. In the first place, if that which is 
naturally less likely has happened, then that which 
is more likely will most probably have happened. If 
that which usually happens afterwards has happened, 
then that which precedes must also have happened ; 
for instance, if a man has forgotten a thing, he must 
once have learnt it. If a man was able and wished 
to do a thing, he has done it ; for all men do a thing, 
when they are able and resolve to do it, for nothing 
hinders them. Further, if a man wished to do it 
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‘ ~ v ? f \ > 399 7 \ > , 
pndev Tav e€w exwdAvev, kai ef édvvaTo Kal Wpyt- 
‘ > ? , ‘ ? 4 e A > A \ 
Cero, Kat et edvvaTo Kal éemeOUper: ws yap emt TO 
Av e 3 4 vv o v4 4 ~ 
moAv, Wy opéyovTat, av dUvwrrat, Kal rotodow, 
¢€ \ n~ > a J f ¢€ > ? “A Lyd ~ 
ot pev pavdAor dt’ akpaciav, ot & émtekets Ore TOV 
20 emuecx@v emPvpodaw. Kat et epedre yiyvecbat, 
\ ral ? \ A \ ~ 
Kal Trovety’ etKos ‘yap Tov jeAAovTa Kal ToLHoaL. 
ry A > f ¢ , \ > , an 4 
21 Kal ev yéyovev Coa mEPUKEL TPO EKElVOV 7) EVEKA 
3 / e > 4 4 ? / \ 3 
Ekeivov, olov et HoTparbe, Kal eBpovTncev, Kal El 
? , \ ” A 3 4 oe 
emeipace, Kat empagtev. Kal ef Coa VoTEpoV TeE- 
id 9 *« , / } \ 
puke. yiyvesOar 7 ob eveka yiyvera yéyovev, Kal 
4 ? 
TO TPOTEPOY KAL TO TOUTOU EveKA Yeyovev, CioV Et 
> f \ ” \ >? ” \ 
éBpovTynce, Kal noTpapev, Kal et empake, Kat 
> / ” \ f ¢e 4 A A > 
22 €TELPAGEV. EOTL d€ TOUTwWY aTdvTwY Ta prev €& 
> f ‘ ? e > \ \ A vd ” \ 
avayKns TA 0 wes emt TO TOAD OUTWS EXOVTA. TEpL 
“A 4 \ A > / 
dé Tod pn yeyovevar Pavepov oti ex TV evayTiwv 
“a / 
Tots elpyLEevots. 
\ . “A > f > ~ ? ~ “ f 
93a Kal wept rod ecopévou ex tv atdta@v SHAov-: 76 
23 \ ? , A , wn“ ” A A 
Te yap ev dvvaper kat BovdArjcet ov €oTat, Kal Ta 
> 3 , \ % ~ \ “A \ / 
év emfupia Kat opyh Kai Aoyrop~@ prera Suvapews 
“A “A “A A \ 
évra. Oia Tatra Kal ef ev Opp Tod Tove 7 
, + F e ‘ > N ‘ Av 4 
peAAjoer, eoTary ws yap emt TO moAv yiyverat 
A 9 \ ? 
24 waGAdov ra pédAdovra 4 Ta poy péAAovTa. Kat Et 
« , , Y * 
mpoyeyovev Goa mpoTEepov TepvKer ylyvedBat, olor 
? A 3 \ e A ? 4 v4 4 
25 el cuvvedel, elkKoS Boat. Kal El TO EVEKA TOUTOU 
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and there was no external obstacle ; if he was able 
to do it and was in a state of anger; if he was able 
and desired to do it; for men as a rule, whenever 
they can, do those things which they long for, the 
vicious owing to want of self-control, the virtuous 
because they desire what is good. And if anything 
was on the point of being done, it most probably 
was done; for it is likely that one who was on the 
point of doing something has carried it out. And if 
all the natural antecedents or causes of a thing have 
happened ; for instance, if it has lightened, it has 
also thundered ; and if a man has already attempted 
a crime, he has also committed it. And if all the 
natural consequences or motives of actions have 
happened, then the antecedent or the cause has 
happened ; for instance, if it has thundered, it has 
also lightened, and if a man has committed a crime, 
he has also attempted it. Of all these things some 
are so related necessarily, others only as a general 
rule. To establish that a thing has not happened, 
it is evident that our argument must be derived from 
the opposite of what has been said. 

In regard to the future, it is clear that one can 
argue in the same way; for if we are able and wish to 
do a thing, it will be done ; and so too will those things 
which desire, anger, and reasoning urge us to do, if we 
have the power. For this reason also, if a man has 
an eager desire, or intention, of doing a thing, it will 
probably be done; since, as a rule, things that are 
about to happen are more likely to happen than those 
which are not. And if all the natural antecedents 
have happened ; for instance, if the sky is cloudy, it 
will probably rain. And if one thing has been done 
with a view to another, it is probable that the latter 
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yeyover, Kat TOOTO EliKos yeveobat, olov ef OewéeAws, 
Kal oiKia. 

Hepe de peyebous Kaul puKpoTHTOS TOV TpPAyLaTwv 
Kal jetLovds TE Kal eAarrovos Kat dhs peyaAwy 
Kal peucpav eK TOV TpoerpyLeveny npiv earl pavepov: 
EipnTar yap €v Tots ovpBovrcurexots TEpi TE jue- 
vélous dyabav Kat TEplt TOD peilovos aTA@s Kat 
eAdrrovos. wor émet Kal? EKAOTOV Tov Aoyoov 
TO TpOKelfLevov TéXos a-yabov €oTw, olov To OU 
pépov KQL TO KaNov Kal TO Sika.oy, pavepov 6 OTL bu 
exetveny Aniréov Tas avénoets maow. TO de Tropa 
Tabra Te Cnrety rept peyéDous amas Kal virepoxys 
Kevoroyetv €oriv: KUPLOTE pA yap €oTt mpos THY 
Xpetav TOV xablodov Ta Kall exaoTa TOV mpay ~ 
parov. mept poe ovv wvarTod Kab dduvarou, Kal 
TOTEPOV yeyovev 7 ov yéyovey Kal eorae 7 OUK 
EOTaL, ere de TeEpl peyelous KaL [LLKpOTNTOS THY 
TpAayLaTwv etpnobw TATA. 

20. Aourov S€ mept Tv Kowdv miotewr dmacw 
elmelv, erreim@ep elpyTar mept TV tdlwv. etat 8° 
at Kowat maT ets dvo TO yevel, Trapadevypa Ka 
evOvpn ya.” 7 yap yan peepos evOuprpatos eariv. 
mp@Tov pev ovv mrept mapadetyparos Aéyupev™ 
OpLovov yap eTAywyH TO Tapddetypa, 7» O° éz- 
aywyiy apxy. cae. . elt 

Hlapadevryparwr 8 etdn Ovo’ €v prev yap éate 
TapadetyLaros cidos TO Aéyew mpdypare are 
VEYENHEVA,, ev 0€ TO av’rov mrovety TovTov 6 
pev mrapaBody ev be Adyor, otov ot Aicaevot Kal 
AtBukot. €ore d€ TO ev mpaypata A€éyew" ToLWvdE 

1 Spengel’s alteration of the Paris as. (A°) reading rapa- 
delyuara Neveu. 
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will also be done; for instance, if a foundation 
has been laid, a house will probably be built. 

What we have previously said clearly shows the 
nature of the greatness and smallness of things, of 
the greater and less, and of things great and small 
generally. For, when treating of deliberative 
rhetoric,* we spoke of greatness of goods, and of the 
greater and less generally. Therefore, since in each 
branch of Rhetoric the end set before it is a good, 
such as the expedient, the noble, or the just, it is 
evident that all must take the materials of amplifica- 
tion from these. ‘To make any further inquiry as to 
magnitude and superiority absolutely would be waste 
of words ; for the particular has more authority than 
the general for practical purposes. Let this suffice 
for the possible and impossible ; for the question 
whether a thing has happened, or will happen, or 
not ; and for the greatness or smallness of things. 

20. It remains to speak of the proofs common to 
all branches of Rhetoric, since the particular proofs 
have been discussed. ‘These common proofs are of 
two kinds, example and enthymeme (for the maxim 
is part of anenthymeme). Let us then first speak of 
the example ; for the example resembles induction, 
and induction is a beginning? 

There are two kinds of examples; namely, one 
which consists in relating things that have happened 
before, and another in inventing them oneself. The 
latter are subdivided into comparisons or fables, such 
as those of Aesop and the Libyan.° It would be an 

ASS 

> Asa starting-point and first principle of knowledge. 

¢ The Libyan fables were of African origin. ‘They are 


mentioned by Quintilian (Insé. Orat. v. 11. 20) and belonged 
to the class of animal fables. 
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@ Ww 4 Ld ~ \ Z: 

Tl, woTep et TIS A€you OTL Set mpos Baciréa Tapa- 
1393b oxevalecGar Kat py edv Atyurrov yxeipmoacbat: 
\ \ ~ > 4 , \ ” 

kat yap Aapetos od mpdtepov d€By mpiv Atyumtov 
AaBetv, AaBav dé SéBy, Kal madw EépEns od 
mpOTepov emexeipnoe mplv eAaBev, AaBwv Se dréBr- 
Lv \ e >A , ' é \ ? 
wore Kat ovtTos eav AaBy, dSuaByoerae- 510 ovK 
> / \ \ \ 4 € 

4 émurpentéov. mapaBoAyn d€ Ta Lwxpatika, otov 
et Tis A€you Ott od det KANpwrods dpyew* dpovov 

\ itd “ ” \ > ‘ f ‘ a 
yap womep av et tis Tovs abAnras KAnpoin py of 
an“ , > , > ? a nN 4 wn 
av dvvwvTat aywrilecBar add’ of av Adywow, 7 
Tov TAwTHipwr ov Twa det KUBepvav KAnpwoeter, 
e , \ f > \ \ ‘ > 4 
ws d€ov Tov AayovTa adda pu) TOV emLoTapeEvov. 

5 Adyos dé, olos 6 Urnoiydpov mept Dardpidos 
kat Atowmov vumép Tot dnpaywyot. Ltnatyopos 
pev yap, eAopevwyv otparnyov adbtoKpadropa Tay 
‘Twepaiwy Dadapw Kai pweAAdvrwy dvdAakhy diddvat 

Hep p ye 7 
~ ? aX S rv a] \ 5s 3 ~ v6 
Tot awparos, TaAAa dtarexOets elev abrots Adyov 
~ ~ ? 
ws immos Katetye Acyudva povos, éeADdovros 8 
éXddov Kat dtadbeipovtos tHv vopryv BovdAdpevos 
Tyswpynoac8a tov eAadov ApwTa twa avOpwrov 
? 4 > A) > >? ~ / \ ”# ¢ > 
et OUvaLT av per adTod KoAdcat Tov Edadov, 6 46 
# >’ 4 ‘ . >] J > ~ ?  % 
epynaev, eav AaByn xadwov Kat adros avaBy éz 
abrov €xwv aKov7ta’ ouvojodoynoavtos dé Kal 
dvaBavros, avTt Tod Tytwpncacba, atbros édov- 


¢ The mapaBod7 as understood by Aristotle is a comparison 
and application of cases easily supposable and sueh as oceur 
in real life, for the purpose of illustrating the point in ques- 
tion ; the fable, on the other hand, is pure fiction. 
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instance of the historical kind of example, if one 
were to Say that it is necessary to make preparations 
against the Great King and not to allow him to 
subdue Egypt; for Darius did not cross over to 
Greeee until he had obtained possession of Kigypt ; 
but as soon as he had done so, he did. Again, 
Xerxes did not attack us until he had obtained 
possession of that eountry, but when he had, he 
crossed over; consequently, if the present Great 
King shall do the same, he will eross over, wherefore 
it must not be allowed. Comparison is illustrated 
by the sayings of Socrates ; for instance, if one were 
to say that magistrates should not be chosen by lot, 
for this would be the same as choosing as representa- 
tive athletes not those competent to eontend, but 
those on whom the lot falls; or as choosing any of 
the sailors as the man who should take the helm, as 
if it were right that the choice should be decided by 
lot, not by a man’s knowledge.? 

A fable, to give an example, is that of Stesichorus 
eoneerning Phalaris, or that of Aesop on behalf of 
the demagogue. For Stesichorus, when the people 
of Himera had ehosen Phalaris dictator and were on 
the point of giving him a body-guard, after many 
arguments related a fable to them: “A horse was 
in sole oecupation of a meadow. A stag having 
come and done mueh damage to the pasture, the 
horse, wishing to avenge himself on the stag, asked 
a man whether he could help him to punish the stag. 
The man eonsented, on condition that the horse 
submitted to the bit and allowed him to mount him 
javelins in hand. The horse agreed to the terms 
and the man mounted him, but instead of obtaining 
vengeanee on the stag, the horse from that time 
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oe. Literary knowledge si (Jebb) ; * literature ” (Cope, 
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beeame the man’s slave. So then,’’ said he, “ do 
you take care lest, in your desire to avenge your- 
selves on the enemy, you be treated like the horse. 
You already have the bit, since you have chosen a 
dietator ; if you give him a body-guard and allow 
him to mount you, you will at onee be the slaves of 
Phalaris.”” Aesop, when defending at Samos a 
demagogue who was being tried for his life, related 
the following anecdote. ‘A fox, while crossing a 
river, was driven into a ravine. Being unable to get 
out, she was for a long time in sore distress, and a 
number of dog-fleas elung to her skin. A hedgehog, 
wandering about, saw her and, moved with com- 
passion, asked her if he should remove the fleas. 
The fox refused and when the hedgehog asked the 
reason, she answered: ‘They are already full of 
me and draw little blood ; but if you take them away, 
others will eome that are hungry and will drain what 
remains to me.’ You in like manner, O Samians, 
will suffer no more harm from this man, for he is 
wealthy ; but if you put him to death, others will 
eome who are poor, who will steal and squander your 
publie funds.” Fables are suitable for public speak- 
ing, and they have this advantage that, while it is 
difficult to find similar things that have really hap- 
pened in the past, it is easier to invent fables ; for 
they must be invented, like comparisons, if a man 
is capable of seizing the analogy ; and this is easy if 
one studies philosophy.* Thus, while the lessons eon- 
veyed by fables are easier to provide, those derived 
from facts are more useful for deliberative oratory, 
because as a rule the future resembles the past. 


Introd. p. 256, who, however, in his annotated ed. explains : 
“ intellectual study and mental exercises in general ”’). 
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* If we have no enthymemes, we must use examples 
instead of them; for they are useful for persuasion, 
althongh they do not really demonstrate anything. If we 
have enthymemies, we must use examples in corroboration 
of them (sce 21. 3 note). 
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If we have no enthymemes, we must employ 
examples as demonstrative proofs, for conviction is 
produced by these; but if we have them, examples 
must be used as evidence and as a kind of epilogue 
to the cnthymemes.? Tor if they stand first, they 
resemble induction, and induction is not suitable to 
rhetorical speeches except in very few cases ; if they 
stand last they resemble evidence, and a witness is in 
every case likely to induce belief. Wherefore also 
it is necessary to quote a number of examples if they 
are put first, but one alone is sufficient if they are put 
last ; for even a single trustworthy witness is of use. 
Wehave thusstated howmany kinds of examples there 
are, and how and when they should be made use of. 

21. In regard to the use of maxims, it will most 
readily be evident on what subjects, and on what 
occasions, and by whom it is appropriate that maxims 
should be employed in speeches, after a maxim has 
been defined. Now, a maxim is a statement, not how- 
ever concerning particulars, as, for instance, what sort 
of aman Iphicrates was, but general ; it does not even 
deal with all general things, as for instance that the 
straight is the opposite of the crooked, but with the 
objects of human actions, and with what should be 
chosen or avoided with reference to them. And as the 
enthymeme is, we may say,’ the syllogism dealing with 
such things, maxims are the premises or conclusions 
of enthymemes without the syllogism. Tor example: 

No man who is sensible ought to have his children taught 
to be excessively clever,° 
is a maxim; but when the why and the wherefore 
are added, the whole makes an enthymeme ; for 
instance, 


> Putting the comma after syeddv. ¢ Kur. Medea, 296. 
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“The idle habits which they contract ’’? (Cope). 
Euripides, Stheneboea (frag. 661, 7.G.L.). 

Euripides, /lecuba, 858. 

Maxims with an epilogue are (1) imperfect enthymemes, 
or (2) enthymematic in character, but not in form; those 
without an epilogue are (1) such as are well known, or (2) 
such as are clear as soon as they are uttered, 
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for, not to speak of the charge of idleness brought against 
them,? they earn jealous hostility from the citizens. 


Another example : 


There is no man who is happy in everything ; ? 
or, 
There is no man who is really free. 


The latter is a maxim, but taken with the next verse 
it is an enthymeme : 


for he is the slave of either wealth or fortune.¢ 


Now, if a maxim is what we have stated, it follows 
that maxims are of four kinds ; for they are either 
accompanied by an epilogue or not.4 Now all those 
that state anything that is contrary to the general 
opinion or is a matter of dispute, need demonstrative 
proof; but those that do not, need no epilogue,° 


either because they are already known, as, for in- 
stance, 


Health is a most excellent thing for a man, at least in our 
opinion,’ 
for this is generally agreed ; or because, no sooner 


are they uttered than they are clear to those who 
eonsider them, for instance, 


He is no lover who does not love always.? 


As for the maxims that are aceompanicd by an 
epilogue, some form part of an enthymeme, as 


¢ Something added as a supplementary proof, the why 
and the wherefore ; in ili. 19 it is used for the peroration of 
a speech. 

f Krom Simonides or Epicharmus. 

9 Kuripides, Troades, 1051. 
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® See § 2. 

’ They partake of the nature of, but not of the form of, 
enthymemes. 

¢ Author unknown (7.G.F. p. 85-4). 
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No one who is sensible, ete.,* 


while others are entlymematic, but are not part of an 
enthymeme ;” and these are most highly esteemed. 
Such are those maxims in which the reason of what 
is said is apparent: for instance, 


Being a mortal, do not nourish immortal wrath ; ¢ 


to say that one should not always nourish immortal 
wrath is a maxim, but the addition “ being a mortal ”’ 
states the reason. It is the same with 


A mortal should have mortal, not immortal thoughts.¢ 


It is evident, therefore, from what has been said, 
how many kinds of maxims there are, and to what 
it is appropriate to apply them in each case. For 
in the case of matters of dispute or what is contrary 
to the general opinion, the epilogue is necessary ; 
but either the epilogue may be put first and the 
conclusion used as a maxim, as, for example, if one 
were to say, “‘ As for me, since one ought neither to 
be the object of jealousy nor to be idle, I say that 
children ought not to be educated’”’; or put the 
maxim first and append the epilogue. In all cases 
where the statements made, although not para- 
doxical, are obscure, the reason should be added as 
concisely as possible. In such cases Laconic apo- 
phthegms and riddling sayings are suitable; as, for 
instance, to say what Stesichorus said to the Locrians, 
that they ought not to be insolent, lest their cicadas 
should be forced to chirp from the ground.¢ The 
use of maxims is suitable for one who is advanced 

4 According to Bentley, from Epicharmus. 


€ Meaning that the land would be devastated and the 
trees cut down. 
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4 Cf. Thucydides, i. 70, where the Corinthians complain 
of the lack of energy shown by the Spartans, as compared 


with their own restless and troublesome neighbours, the 
Athenians. 
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in years, and in regard to things in which one has 
experience ; since the use of maxims before such an 
age is unseemly, as also is story-telling; and to 
speak about things of whieh one has no experience 
shows foolishness and lack of edueation. A sufficient 
proof of this is that rustics espeeially are fond of 
coining maxims and ready to make display of them. 

To express in general terms what is not general is 
especially suitable in eomplaint or exaggeration, and 
then cither at the beginning or after the demonstra- 
tion. One should even make use of common and 
frequently quoted maxims, if they are useful; for 
because they are eommon, they seem to be true, 
since all as it were acknowledge them as such ; for 
instance, one who is exhorting his soldiers to brave 
danger before having sacrificed may say, 


The best of omens is to defend one’s country,* 
and if they are inferior in numbers, 
The chances of war are the same for both,” 


and if advising them to destroy the children of the 
enemy even though they are innocent of wrong, 


Foolish is he who, having slain the father, suffers the 
children to live.¢ 


Further, some proverbs are also maxims; for 
example, ‘‘ An Attic neighbour.” ¢ Maxims should 
also be used even when contrary to the most popular 
sayings, such as “ Know thyself” and ‘“ Nothing in 
excess, either when one’s character is thereby likely 
to appear better, or if they are expressed in the 
language of passion. It would be an instance of the 
latter if a man in a rage were to say, “ It is not 
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propre”? (St. Hilaire). 
* Tn reference to their own particular case. 
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true that a man should know himself; at any rate, 
such a man as this, if he had known himself, would 
never have elaimed the chief command.” And one’s 
eharaeter would appear better, if one were to say 
that it is not right, as men say, to love as if one 
were bound to hate, but rather to hate as if one were 
bound to love. The moral purpose also should be 
made elear by the language, or else one should add 
the reason ; for example, either by saying “ that it 
is right to love, not as men say, but as if one were 
going to love for ever, for the other kind of love 
would imply treachery ” ; or thus, “‘ The maxim does 
not please me, for the true friend should love as if 
he were going to love for ever. Nor do I approve 
the maxim ‘ Nothing in exeess,’ for one eannot hate 
the wicked teo much.” 

Further, maxims are of great assistanee to speakers, 
first, beeause of the vulgarity ¢ of the hearers, who are 
pleased if an orator, speaking generally, hits upon 
the opinions which they speeially hold.2 What I 
mean will be clear from the following, and also how 
one should hunt for maxims. The maxim, as we 
have said, is a statement of the general ; aceordingly, 
the hearers are pleased to hear stated in general 
terms the opinion which they have already specially 
formed. For instance, a man who happened to have 
bad neighbours or children would weleome any one’s” 
statement that nothing is more troublesome than 
neighbours or more stupid than to beget children. 
Wherefore the speaker should endeavour to gucss 
how his hearers formed their preeoneeived opinions 
and what they are, and then express himself in 
general terms in regard to them. This is one of 
the advantages of the use of maxims, but another 
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B) ~ / 
TEpous €ivat TOUS amaldeVTOUS TMV TETTALOEUPLEVWY 
~ 4 ‘ 4 
éy tots oxdAois, womep daciv ot mownTat Tovs 
? > 4 € 
amaldeUTous Tap oxAw povotkKwTépws A€yew* oF 
4 § s ; ‘ \ 4 rNé ¢ 5° > 
piev yap Ta Kowa Kal Kalddov A€yovow, of B° e€ 
eo 2 > > ¢ a 
@v igact, Kal Ta éyyts. wor ovK« €& amavTwy 
~ > ~ , 4 
Tov dSoxovyvTwy GAN’ éx TOV Wpropevwv AEKTEor, 
eo ¥ ~ / 9 3 ‘4 X 
olov 7 Tols Kpivovow 7 ovs amrodexorTAaL. Kal 
~ 3 ¢ Cf / ~ » ba! ~ 
rotro 6’, o7t ovTw daiverar, SpAov elvac 7 TAacw 
¢ The conelusion must not be reached by means of a long 
series of arguments, as it were strung together in a ehain: 
ep. i. 2.12, where the hearers are spoken of as unable to 


take in ata glance a long series of arguments or “to follow a 
long chain of reasoning ” (ov06dé hoyiter Bau Toppwev). 
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is greater ; for it makes speeches ethical. Speeches 
have this character, in which the moral purpose is 
clear. And this is the effect of all maxims, because 
he who employs them in a general manner declares 
his moral preferences ; if then the maxims are good, 
they show the speaker also to be a man of good 
character. Let this suffice for what we had to say 
concerning maxims, their nature, how many kinds of 
them there are, the way they should be used, and 
what their advantages are. 

22, Let us now speak of enthymemes in general 
and the manner of looking for them, and next of 
their topics ; for each of these things is different in 
kind. We have already said that the enthymeme is 
a kind of syllogism, what makes it so, and in what it 
differs from the dialectic syllogisms ; for the con- 
clusion must neither be drawn from too far back @ nor 
should it include all the steps of the argument. In 
the first case its length causes obscurity, in the 
second, it is simply a waste of words, because it 
states much that is obvious. It is this that makes 
the ignorant more persuasive than the educated in 
the presence of crowds; as the poets say, “ the 
ignorant are more skilled at speaking before a 
mob.” ® For the educated use commonplaces and 
generalities, whereas the ignorant speak of what they 
know and of what more nearly concerns the audience. 
Wherefore one must not argue from all possible 
opinions, but only from such as are definite and 
admitted, for instance, either by the judges them- 
selves or by those of whose judgement they approve. 
Further, it should be clear that this is the opinion 


> Euripides, Hippolytus, 989. 
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n Tols mAciorols. Kal fr) Bovov GuVayew EK TOV 
> / 3 ‘ ee | ~ ¢ aes. | ‘ , 
dvaykaiwy, GAAd Kal éx Tay ws emt To TOAU. 
4 IIpa@rov pev otv Set AaBety ore wept od det 
A ~ ~ 
déyew kat ovrAdoyilecbar cire ToAuTEKG® cvdAAoptop~@ 
ei?’ omowwobdv, avayKatov Kal Ta TovTw ExEW 
e ? a 4 “ ” ‘ ‘ vw > 
UmdpyovTa, 7) wavTa 7 eviar pondev yap exwv e€ 
9 \ n yi , , > e A n° 
5 ovdevos dv éxors auvayew. Aéyw 8 olov mas av 
4 4 
duvaiueBa cupPovrevew >AOnvaio ef wodAcunréov 
1) py ToAEUNTEov, wy ExoVTES Tis 7 SUvapts adToY, 
TOTEpov vauTiKn 7) TECLKT) 7) GPW, KAL aVTN TOON, 
‘ ‘4 , bd } \ ? a4 ‘ , 
Kal mpdcodo. tives 7 pido Kat ExOpor, Ere de Tivas 
4 ? \ ~ \ = 4 
mod€sous meToAcunKac. Kal m@s, Kat taAAa Ta 
~ “ A A 
6 Towatra; 7 émauvely, ef py Exoysev THY ev Ladapine 
, nv ‘ ? ~ ? na ‘ € \ 
vavpaylav 7 Thv ev Mapabau payny 7 Ta breEp 
‘Hpakredav mpaybevta 7 dAdo te THY TowwvTwr; 
éx yap Tav trapydvTwy 7 SoKxovvTwy vmapyxetv 
~ ~ , 
7 KaA@v érrawobdat TavTEs. dpoiws dé Kai Wéyovow 
~ ~ , “~ 
ek TOV évavTiwy, oKoTobyTes TL UapYet TOLOvTOY 
abrois 7) doxet badpxew, olov dtu tous “EAAnvas 
/ \ ‘ \ A ? 
KaTEsovAWCAaYTO, Kal Tous mpos Tov PapPapov 
ovppayecapevous Kal apioTevoavtas nvdpazro- 
, 3 / \ / \ 4 
Sicavto Ailywrras Kat Iloridataras, Kat oca 
»” ~ ‘ 4 x ~ ¢ ? 
dAAa rowabra, Kai et te adAo ToLovrov apapTnpa 
A > 7, ~ 
Umapye adtois. ws 8 avtws Kat ot Katnyopobyres 
Kal of aToAoyoUpevot ek THY UTApPXOVTWY OKOTTOU- 


8 evo. KaTnyopobo. Kat amodoyotyta. ovdey dé 
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of all or most of the hearers ; and again, conclusions 
should not be drawn from necessary premises alone, 
but also from those which are only true as a rule. 
First of all, then, it must be understood that, in 
regard to the subject of our speech or reasoning, 
whether it be political or of any other kind, it is 
necessary to be also acquainted with the elements 
of the question, either entirely or in part ; for if you 
know none of these things, you will have nothing 
from which to draw a conclusion. I should like to 
know, for instance, how we are to give advice to the 
Athenians as to making war or not, if we do not 
know in what their strength consists, whether it is 
naval, military, or both, how great it is, their sources 
of revenue, their friends and enemies, and further, 
what wars they have already waged, with what 
success, and all similar things? Again, how could 
we praise them, if we did not know of the naval 
engagement at Salamis or the battle of Marathon, 
or what they did for the Heraclidae, and other 
similar things? for men always base their praise 
upon what really are, or are thought to be, glorious 
deeds. Similarly, they base their censure upon 
actions that are contrary to these, examining whether 
those censured have really, or seem to have, com- 
mitted them; for example, that the Athenians sub- 
jugated the Greeks, and reduced to slavery the 
Aeginetans and Potidaeans who had fought with 
distinction on their side against the barbarians, and 
all such acts, and whatever other similar offences 
may have been committed by them. Similarly, in 
accusation and defence, speakers argue from an 
examination of the circumstances of the case. It 
makes no difference in doing this, whether it is a 
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> , 
diadeper mept “Abynvaiwy 7 Aaxedapovioy Hh 
avOpwmov 7 OJeod ratbto rotro Spav- Kat yap 
\ 4 ~ 2A rN ~ \ 3 “~ \ 
cuppovArevovra 7H “AxtAdet Kal éemawodvTa Kal 
wéyovTa Kal KaTnyopovvTa Kal dzodAoyovpevov 
diréep avTod Ta UrapyovTa 7 SoKovvTa UmapyeL 
Annréov, Ww éx Tovtwv Aéywpev emawobvtTes 7 
wéyovtes et TL KaAdov 7 aloxpov vmdpyel, KaT- 
~ > 4 ? 9 
nyopobvtes 8 7) dmoAoyoupievor El TL OtKcatov 7 GOLKOY, 
fé > 
oupBovAcdovtes Oo et Te ouppepov 7 BAaBepov. 
opotws b€ ToUToLs Kal mepl mpayparos OTOVvOdY, 
otov mepl OuKaLoovrys, el ayabov 7 Ba aabey, 
eK TOV DTrapxovTwy TH SuKaLoovvy Kal TQ aya. 
"Qor’ emeoy) Kal TaVvTEs ovTw daivovrat aro - 
decxvuvres, Edy Te aKpiBeaTepov eav Te wadAaKuTEpov 
? > ‘ ? ¢ / 4 
ovAdoyilwvrar (od yap €& amavrwv apBdavovow 
GAN’ éx Ta&v Tept Exaorov brapxyovTwy, Kal dia 
~ / ~ ¢/ >Q 7 ” A 

Tob Adyou SHAov ort advvarov aAAws dSerKvivas), 
pavepov OTL dvaykKatov, womep ev Tots Tromucots, 
T@p@Tov Tept EKQOTOV exew efeideypeva Trepl TOV 
evdexopevey Kal Tov eTUKCALPOTAT OV , Tept dé TOV 
é€ broyviov yeyvopeveny Cyretv TOV adrov TpoTov, 
d7roBAerrovr a py) els a aopiora aA’ eis Ta omdpxovra,, 
Trepl av 0 Aéyos, Kat TrEpLypapovras ore mAciora 
KaL eyyurara TOU TmpaypaTos’ OGw Lev yap av 
mTrelw eXNTAaL THY vTApXOVTWY, ToaovTw paov 
detxvuvat, Oow 8 éyyvTEpov, TOGOUTW OIKELOTEPG 
a \ “A 
Kal A#rTov Kowd. Aéyw Sé Kowa prev TO ETraLveElV 

\ > / 4 ww A it 4 ~ ¢ 4 
tov “AyiAXéa ore avOpwaos Kat OTe TaV Nebewv 





— nn eee. 


Or. Dy means of the speech it is impossible to prove 
anything otherwise ” (Cope). 

® 31.14. mpdrov: i.e. ** the speaker’s chief care should be... 
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question of Athenians or Lacedaemonians, of a man 
or a god. Tor, when advising Achilles, praising or 
censuring, accusing or defending him, we must grasp 
all that really belongs, or appears to belong to him, 
in order that we may praise or censure in accordance 
with this, if there is anything noble or disgraceful ; 
defend or accuse, if there is anything just or unjust ; 
advise, if there is anything expedient or harmful. 
And similarly in regard to any subject whatever. 
For instance, in regard to justice, whether it is good 
or not, we must consider the question in the light 
of what is inherent in justice or the good. 
Therefore, since it is evident that all men follow 
this procedure in demonstration, whether they reason 
strictly or loosely—since they do not derive their 
arguments from all things indiscriminately, but from 
what is inherent in each particular subject, and 
reason makes it clear that it is impossible to prove 
anything in any other way ‘—it is evidently neces- 
sary, as has been stated in the Topics, to have 
first on each subject a selection of premises about 
probabilities and what is most suitable. As for those 
to be used in sudden emergencies, the same method 
of inquiry must be adopted ; we must look, not at 
what is indefinite but at what is inherent in the 
subject treated of in the speech, marking off as many 
facts as possible, particularly those intimately con- 
nected with the subject ; for the more facts one has, 
the easier it is to demonstrate, and the more closely 
connected they are with the subject, the more suit- 
able are they and less common.° By common I mean, 
for instance, praising Achilles because he is a man, 
¢ The more suitable they will be, and the less they will 
resemble ordinary, trivial generalities. 
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Kal oTe emt to “IXov eortparevcato: ratra yap 
Kat aAdous drdpxe. Todos, Wor’ oddév pGAAov 6 
towobros “Ayidrda erawel 7 Avopjdnv. idia Sé a 
pndevt dAw ovpBeBnkev 7 7@ “AywAde?, ofov +6 
amoxretwva Tov “Extopa tov dpiorov t&v Tpdwy 
kat tov Kuxvov, ds éxwdAvoev dravras droBatvew 
dTpwros wv, Kal 6TL vewTaTos Kal odK évopKos 
@v €oTpdrevoev, Kal doa dda Towaira. 

13 Kis pév obv tpdmos tis éxAoyhis Kal mp&ros 
obros 6 TomKds, Ta Sé oTotyeta Tov evOvunudtwv 
Aéywpev (ctowxeiov bé Aeyw Kai Tér0v évOvurpatos 
TO abrd). mp@tov 8 elizwuev wept dv dvaykatov 

14 €lmetv ap@rov. eore yap THv evOvpnudrwv €iSy 
dvo ra pev yap Serica eorw dt eorw 7 ovK 
eorw, Ta 5 éAeyxrixa: Kal Svaddper womep ev 

15 TOts dtadexTiKois EXeyyos Kal avAdoytopds. ort 
dé To pev Seucrixov evOdunua 76 e€ dpodoyou- 
pevov ovvdyew, TO Oé eAeyKTiKOY TO TA GVOLO- 

16 Aoyovpeva auvdyew. oyedov pev odv juiv sept 
ExdoTwy TOV clodv TOV xpyoipwy Kal avayKaiwy 
ExovTat of Témou e€eileypevar yap ai mpordoers 
mept exaorov ciow, wor ée& adv Set dépew Ta 
evupjuata témwv repli ayabod 7 KaKxod 7) Kadob 
7 atoxpod 7 duxaiov 7 adikov, Kal wept TOV HOD 
Kat tabnpdatrwy Kai e€ewr woattws €iAnppévor 

17 npiv UTapYovat mpdTEepov ot Td7oL. ETL 6 GAAov 

i307a TpOToV KaO0dAoU epi amdvrwy AdBwyev, Kal 








¢ The demonstrative enthymeme draws its conclusion 
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or one of the demigods, or because he went on the 
expedition against Troy ; for this is applicable to 
many others as well, so that such praise is no more 
suited to Achilles than to Diomedes. By particular 
I mean what belongs to Achilles, but to no one else ; 
for instance, to have slain Hector, the bravest of the 
Trojans, and Cycnus, who prevented all the Greeks 
from disembarking, being invulnerable; to have 
gone to the war when very young, and without 
having taken the oath ; and all such things. 

One method of selection then, and this the first, 
is the topical. Let us now speak of the elements of 
enthymemes (by element and topic of enthymeme I 
mean the same thing). But let us first make some 
necessary remarks. There are two kinds of enthy- 
memes, the one demonstrative, which proves that a 
thing is or is not, and the other refutative, the two 
differing like refutation and syllogism in Dialectic. 
The demonstrative enthymeme draws conclusions 
from admitted premises, the refutative draws con- 
clusions disputed by the adversary.2 We know 
nearly all the general heads of each of the special 
topics that are useful or necessary ; for the proposi- 
tions relating to each have been selected, so that 
we have in like manner already established all the 
topics from which enthymemes may be derived on 
the subject of good or bad, fair or foul, just or 
unjust, characters, emotions, and habits. Let us 
now endeavour to find topics about enthymemes in 
general in another way, noting in passing © those 
from facts admitted by the opponent; the refutative draws 
its conclusion from the same, but the conclusion is one 
which is disputed by the opponent. 

» Or, “ noting in addition ” (Vietorius); or, ‘‘ pointing 
out, side by side’ (Jebb). 
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Aéywpev TO PATH LALvopevor Tovs edeyKTiKous Kal 
TOUS dmodeukTiKods Kal TOUS TOV Pawopeveny 
evOupnpatwv, odk ovtTwy Sé evOuunudtw, emeimep 
ovee ovMoytopay. Onhubevrw d€ TOUTwWY, TrEpl 
TOV Adoew Kat evoTdcewy Siopiowpev, aobev 
a Tees TO. evovpnpara pepe. 

. “Kore 6° els pev TOTOS TeV SeucTiK Dy ex 
TOV evav Tie” det yap oKoTELV TO evavriy TO 
EvavTiov VTapyxet, avarpobvra joev et pn dTrapxet, 
KaTaoKkevalovrTa d€ et Umapxet, olov OTL TO Gw- 
ppovely ayabov: TO yap axohaoratvew BraBepov. 7 
ws ev 7@ Meconvane: et yap 0 rodeos a.irtos 
TOV TAPOVTWY KAK@Y, ETA THS etpHvns Set emay- 
opbwcacbar. 


<lmep yap ovoe Tots Kax@s Sedpaxdow 

dxovalms dikatov ets opy yy mecely, 

ovd' av davayxacbeis tis eb Spdoy Tia, 
~ , > ad? > ; 

mpoonKov eoTt THO odetreofar yap. 


> 
aan’ «izep éoriv év Bportots pevdyyopetv 
mOBavd, vopilew xp oe Kal Tovvarrior, 


amt adAnOi oAAa ovpBaive Bporois. 


2 "AAAos eK Ta Opole TTMOEWV" opoiws yap 
det vmrdpxew n Hen) UTrapKeL, olov ort TO dikaLov 
ov may ayabor: Kal yap av To dikaiws: viv 8’ od>x 
atpeTov TO Sicains dmobavety. 

3 “AdAAos ex t&v mpos addAAnAa: ef yap Batépw 
dmapxer TO KAADS H OtKaiws Troifoar, Garépw ro 

*¢ Assuming that self-control is good, then if the opposite 
of good (that is, bad) can be predicated of lack of self- 
control, this proves the truth of the first proposition ; other- 
wise, it may be refuted. 
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which are refutative and those which are demon- 
strative, and those of apparent enthymemes, which 
are not really enthymemes, since they are not 
syllogisms. After this has been made clear, we will 
settle the question of solutions and objections, and 
whence they must be derived to refute enthymemes. 

23. One topic of demonstrative enthymemes is 
derived from opposites ; for it is necessary to con- 
sider whether one opposite is predicable of the other, 
as a means of destroying an, argument, if it is not, 
as a means of constructing one, if it is ;% for instance, 
self-control is good, for lack of self-control is harmful ; 
or as in the Messenzacus,° 


If the war is responsible for the present evils, one must 
repair them with the aid of peace. 


And, 


For if it is unfair to be angry with those who have done 
wrong unintentionally, it is not fitting to feel beholden to 
one who is forced to do us good.°¢ 


Or, 

If men are in the habit of gaining credit for false state- 
ments, you must also admit the contrary, that men often 
disbelieve what is true.? 

Another topic is derived from similar inflexions, for 
in like manner the derivatives must either be pre- 
dicable of the subject or not ; for instance, that the 
just is not entirely good, for in that case good would 
be predicable of anything that happens justly ; but 
to be justly put to death is not desirable. 

Another topic is derived from relative terms. For 
if to have done rightly or justly may be predicated 
of one, then to have suffered similarly may be 

» Cf. i. 13. 2 note. ¢ Authorship unknown. 

¢ Kuripides, Thyestes (Frag. 396, 7.G.F.). 
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mreTrovOevat, Kat et KeAeBoa, Kal TO TETOLnKEVaL, 
otov ws 6 TeAwvyns Atopédwv rept trav TeAdV “ Et 
yap pnd tpuiv atoxpov To mwAetv, odd’ Hiv 76 
wavetobar.” Kat e¢ 7H memovOdT. tO Kadds 7 
Oicatws vrdpyer, Kal TH TowjoavTr, Kat ef TD 
TomoavTt, Kal TH memovOoTt. €or. S ev tovTw 
Tmapadoytoacbat: ef yap Sixaiws érabev tr, Sixaiws 
méTrovlev, add’ tows ody Uo aot. 810 Set oKorzetv 
xwpis et a&tos 6 rafwv mabeiv Kal 6 moujoas 
Toujoat, eira xphola. omorépws dpudorrer’ éeviore 
yap Otapwvel To ToLodTOV Kai OvSev KWAVEL, WoTEP 
ev TO “AAkpaiwv 7 Oceodéerov 


/ A \ A of > / A“ 
pnrépa de THY of ov Tis earvyer Bporav; 
donot 8 amoxpwomevos “ dAda SdiaraBdvta xp 
oKorelv. épouevns de THs “AAdeotBoias wads, 

vroraBuv dou 


A \ “~ 4 > A 4 A “ 
THY pEev davetv EKPWaV, ELLE de HY) KTQaVEtV. 


Kat otov 7 mepi Anuoobévous dikn Kal T@v dmo- 
xrewavrwy Nuxdvopa: eet yap dixaiws éxptOnoav 
aToKTEWal, SiKaiws edo€ev dnobavetv. Kal wept TOD 
OnBnow amobavevros, mepi ov éxéAevae Kpivar ef 
dixatos Hv amobavetv, ws ovK GdtKoV Ov TO GmTTOKTEtVaL 
Tov diKaiwms arobavovra. 





¢ The argument is that if there was no disgrace in selling 
the right of farming the taxes, there could be none in 
purchasing this right. 

® Pupil of Plato and Isocrates, great friend of Aristotle, 
the author of fifty tragedies and also of an “* Art” of Rhetoric. 
Alemaeon murdered his mother Eriphyle. Alphesiboea, his 
wife, says to him, Was not your mother hated? ‘To this he 
replied, Yes, but there is a distinetion; they said she de- 
served to die, but not at my hands. 
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predicated of the other; there is the same relation 
between having ordered and having carried out, as 
Diomedon the tax-gatherer said about the taxes, “ If 
selling is not disgraceful for you, neither is buying 
disgraceful for us.”"* And if rightly or justly can be 
predicated of the sufferer, it can equally be predicated 
of the one who inflicts suffering ; if of the latter, 
then also of the former. However, in this there is 
room for a fallacy. For if a man has suffered justly, 
he has suffered justly, but perhaps not at your hands. 
Wherefore one must consider separately whether the 
sufferer desérves to suffer, and whether he who inflicts 
suffering is the right person to do so, and then make 
use of the argument either way; for sometimes 
there is a difference in such a case, and nothing 
prevents [its being argued], as in the Alemaeon of 
Theodectes ® : 


And did no one of mortals loathe thy mother ? 


Alemaeon replied : ““ We must make a division before 
we examine the matter.’ And when Alphesiboea 
asked “* How ?”’, he rejoined, 


Their decision was that she should die, but that it was not 
for me to kill her. 


Another example may be found in the trial of 
Demosthenes and those who slew Nicanor.° lor 
since it was decided that they had justly slain him, 
it was thought that he had been justly put to death. 
Again, in the case of the man who was murdered at 
Thebes, when the defendants demanded that the 
judges should decide whether the murdered man 
deserved to die, since a man who deserved it could 
be put to death without injustice. 


¢ Nothing is known of this trial. 
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4 eee ex Too paMov Kal TTOV, olov “ei pd” 
t Oeot mavTO. ioaot, ox0Ap ot ye dvOpwrou © 
Tob70 yap coTU, et @ paddov av _dmdpxor Ly 
bmTapxet, OfAov ore ovo @ HTTOv. To d° Ort Tous 
mAnoiov TUTTEL Os ye Kat TOV TrarEpa, ek TOU, el 
TO TTTOV dmdpxet, KQL TO peaMov UmdpXet, Kal 
O7r6TE pov a 0en d<tSar, tf ore dadpyxer elf OTe 


Sov. ere et pnre pGAdov pre Hrrov: dbev cipynrat 


KQL GOS pee olKT pos matdas amroAdcas Tarp 
Owevs 3° ap’ odyt KAewov azrod€cas , yovov; 


Kal OTL, et pnde Onceds nolenoev, ovd’ °AXEE- 
avopos, KaL El pnd ob i Tuvdapidar, ovo’ “Adeavdpos, 
KQL €l ITarpordov “Exrap, Kal “AxMea "AXEE- 
avOpos. KQL Et pnd? o8 aArou Texverae pabror, ovd* 
ot prrocogor. Kal ef pnd of oTpaTnyol padror, 
OTL YTTBVT AL moAAaKis, ovd’ of oodiorat. Kat 
OTe “et det TOV idtwTnv THS twerépas SdEns ém- 
mn A ¢ o~ ~ “~ eT / >”? 
preActobar, Kat buds ths Taev “EAAjvwr. 
6 ”"AdXAos eK TOU TOV x povov oKomety, otov ws 
‘Idixparns ev TH _Tpos “Appoo.ov, ore Eb mpl 
mojoa. n€touv THs elkdvos TuUyely éav ToLnow, 


4 The argument is that since men beat their fathers less 
commonly than they do their neighbours, if they beat their 
fathers they will also beat their neighbours, and the Paris 
ms. in a longer form of the argument has an explanatory 
addition to this effeet, inserting after brdpye. the words rods 
yap watépas irrov tunTovow % Tov’s mryciov. 

In a similar passage in the Jopies (ii. 10) eixés (or doxodv) 
is inserted after waA\ov and jrrov. Welldon suggests that 
here also the reading should be 70 jrrov efxés and 7d pwaddov 
e(xés (Grote, Aristotle, p. 294). 

> From the Meleager of Antiphon (7.G.". p. 885). 
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Another topic is derived from the more and less. 
For instance, if not even the gods know everything, 
hardly can men; for this amounts to saying that if 
a predicate, which is more probably affirmable of one 
thing, does not belong to it, it is clear that it does 
not belong to another of which it is less probably 
affirmable. And to say that a man who beats his 
father also beats his neighbours, is an instance of 
the rule that, if the less exists, the more also exists.* 
Kither of these arguments may be used, according 
as it is necessary to prove either that a predicate is 
affirmable or that it is not. Further, if there is no 
question of greater or less ; whence it was said, 


Thy father deserves to be pitied for having lost his children ; 
is not Oeneus then equally to be pitied for having lost an 
illustrious offspring ? ® 


Other instances are: if Theseus did no wrong,’ 
neither did Alexander (Paris); if the sons of 
Tyndareus did no wrong, neither did Alexander ; 
and if Hector did no wrong in slaying Patroclus, 
neither did Alexander in slaying Achilles ; if no other 
professional men are contemptible, then neither are 
philosophers ; if generals are not despised because 
they are frequently defeated,? neither are the 
sophists ; or, if it behoves a private citizen to take 
care of your reputation, it is your duty to take care 
of that of Greece. 

Another topic is derived from the consideration 
of time. Thus Iphicrates, in his speech against 
Harmodius, says: ‘If, before accomplishing any- 
thing, I had demanded the statue from you in the 


¢ In carrying off Helen. 
¢ The Paris ms. has @avarodvra, “* are put to death.” 
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¢ Fragment of a speech of Lysias. It was proposed to 
put up a statue to the famous Athenian general Iphicrates 
in honour of his defeat of the Spartans (392 B.c.). ‘This was 
later opposed by Harmodius, probably a descendant of the 
tyrannieide. The speeeh, which is considered spurious, was 
ealled 7 wept rijs eixdvos. 

> Or, “ the ways of doing this are various ”’ (Jebb). 

¢ The illustration is lost or perhaps purposely omitted as 
well known. ‘The 7eucer was a tragedy of Sophocles. 

@¢ Yt would be absurd to use such an argument against 
the aeeusation of a ‘just man” like Aristides, and to pre- 
tend that he is more likely to have committed the erime. It 
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event of my success, you would have granted it ; 
will you then refuse it, now that I have succeeded ? 
Do not therefore make a promise when you expect 
something, and break it when you have received it.” ® 
Again, to persuade the Thebans to allow Philip to 
pass through their territory into Attica, they were 
told that ‘‘ if he had made this request before helping 
them against the Phocians, they would have pro- 
mised; it would be absurd, therefore, if they refused 
to let him through now, because he had thrown 
away his opportunity and had trusted them.” 

Another topic consists in turning upon the op- 
ponent what has been said against ourselves ; and 
this is an excellent method.? For instance, in the 
Teucer® . . . and Iphicrates employed it against 
Aristophon, when he asked him whether he would 
have betrayed the fleet for a bribe ; when Aristophon 
said no, “ Then,” retorted Iphicrates, “if you, 
Aristophon, would not have betrayed it, would I, 
Iphicrates, have done so?”’ But the opponent must 
be a man who seems the more likely to have com- 
mitted a crime ; otherwise, it would appear ridiculous, 
if anyone were to make use of such an argument in 
reference to such an opponent, for instance, as 
Aristides@ ; it should only be used to discredit the 
accuser. For in general the accuser aspires to be 
better than the defendant; accordingly, it must 
always be shown that this is not the case. And 
generally, it is ridiculous for a man to reproach 
others for what he does or would do himself, or to 
encourage others to do what he does not or would 
not do himself. 


must only be used when the opponent’s character is suspect, 
and lends itself to such a retort. 
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“ The reference is obviously to Socrates, who claimed that 
a daimonion (a certain divine principle that acted as his 
internal monitor) checked his action in many cases. When 
accused of not believing in the gods, he was able to prove, 
by his definition of the Vea onin, that he was no atheist. 
Similarly, Iphicrates, by his definition of yevvatos and ovy- 
yevys could refute the allegation that he was ignoble and 
show that his deeds were more akin to those of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton than to those of his opponents. Paris could 
say that he was not intemperate, because he was satisfied 
with Helen alone. Lastly, Socrates refused an invitation 
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Another topic is derived from definition. For in- 
stance, that the dazmonion*% is nothing else than a 
god or the work of a god; but he who thinks it to 
be the work of a god necessarily thinks that gods 
exist. When Iphicrates desired to prove that the 
best man is the noblest, he declared that there was 
nothing noble attaching to Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton, before they did something noble; and, ‘I 
myself am more akin to them than you; at any 
rate, my deeds are more akin to theirs than yours.” 
And as it is said in the Alexander ® that it would be 
generally admitted that men of disorderly passions 
are not satisfied with the enjoyment of one woman’s 
person alone. Also, the reason why Socrates refused 
to visit Archelaus, declaring that it was disgraceful 
not to be in a position to return a favour as well as 
aninjury.© In all these cases, it is by definition and 
the knowledge of what the thing is in itself that 
conclusions are drawn upon the subject in question. 

Another topic is derived from the different significa- 
tions of a word, as explained in the Topics, where the 
correct use of these terms has been discussed.4 

Another, from division. For example, “‘ There are 
always three motives for wrongdoing; two are 
excluded from consideration as impossible ; as for 
the third, not even the accusers assert it.” 
to visit Archelaus, king of Macedonia, because he would 
be unable to return the benefits received, which would imply 
his being put to shame, and make the invitation a kind of 
insult. 

’ Of Polycrates. 

¢ * Just as it is to requite them with evil ”? (Jebb). 

4 Supplying [AeNéxrac] wept rod 6pOds [xphoOac avrois]. 
Others render: ‘‘in reference to the use of the word 6p0és”” 


(but 684s does not occur in the passage in the Topics, i. 
15). A suggested reading is repi rovrou dpOds elpnrat. 
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¢ Mantias had one legitimate son Mantithens and two 
illegitimate by a certain Plangon. Mantias at first refused 
to aeknowledge the latter as his sons, until] the mother 
declared they were. 

» The name of the mother; or simply, “the woman of 
Dodona,”’ like “‘ the woman of Peparethus.” 

¢ Others read voNXirny, “ although he was not their fellow- 
citizen ” (but Chios was one of the claimants to his birthplace). 
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Another, from induction. For instance, from the 


case of the woman of Peparethus, it is argued that 


in matters of parentage women always discern the 
truth ; similarly, at Athens, when Mantias the orator 
was litigating with his son, the mother declared 


« 


Fd 


the truth ;? and again, at Thebes, when Ismenias . 


and Stilbon were disputing about a child, Dodonis ? 
declared that Ismenias was its father, Thettaliscus 
being accordingly recognized as the son of Ismenias. 
There is another instance in the “law” of Theo- 
dectes: “If we do not entrust our own horses to 
those who have neglected the horses of others, or 
our ships to those who have upset the ships of others ; 
then, if this is so in all cases, we must not entrust 
our own safety to those who have failed to preserve 
the safety of others.” Similarly, in order to prove 
that ‘men of talent are everywhere honoured, 
Alecidamas said: “The Parians honoured Archi- 
lochus, in spite of his evil-speaking; the Chians 
Homer, although he had rendered no public services ;° 
the Mytilenaeans Sappho, although she was a 
woman ; the Lacedaemonians, by no means a people 
fond of learning, elected Chilon one of their senators ; 
the Italiotes honoured Pythagoras, and the Lampsa- 
cenes buried Anaxagoras, although he was a for- 
eigner, and still hold him in honour... .4 The 
Athenians were happy as long as they lived under 
the laws of Solon, and the Lacedaemonians under 
those of Lycurgus ; and at Thebes, as soon as those 
who had the conduct of affairs became philosophers,’ 
the city flourished.” 

¢ Something has fallen out, what follows being tended 
to prove that the best rulers for a state are the philosophers. 


¢ EKpaminondas and Pelopidas. One would rather expect, 
**as soon as philosophers had the conduct of affairs.”’ 
307 
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* Athenian ambassador to Sparta (371 B.c.), whose ag- 
gressive poliey he attacked. His argument is that, if the 
EKumenides could agree without any loss of dignity to stand 
their trial before the Areopagus, as deseribed in Acschyhis, 
surely Mixidemides could do the same. Nothing is known 
of Mixidemides, but it is elear that he refused to submit 
his case to it, when charged with some offence. 

> The story is told of Agesipolis (which others read here) 
in Xenophon, //ellenica, iv. 7. 2. The Argives, when a 
Lacedaemonian army threatened to invade their territory, 
were in the habit of alleging that it was festival time, when 
there should be a holy truce. This obviously left the door 
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Another topic is that from a previous judgement 
in regard to the same or a similar or contrary matter, 
if possible when the judgement was unanimous or 
the same at all times; if not, when it was at least 
that of the majority, or of the wise, either all or 
most, or of the good ; or of the judges themselves or 
of those whose judgement they accept, or of those 
whose judgement it is not possible to contradict, for 
instance, those in authority, or of those whose judge- 
ment it is unseemly to contradict, for instance, the / 
gods, a father, or instructors ; as Autocles @ said in 
his attack on Mixidemides, “‘ If the awful goddesses 
were content to stand their trial before the Areopagus, 
should not Mixidemides?”’ Or Sappho, “ Deathis an 
evil; the gods have so decided, for otherwise they 
would die.”” Or as Aristippus, when in his opinion 
Plato had expressed himself too presumptuously, 
said, ‘‘ Our friend at any rate never spoke like that,” 
referring to Socrates. Hegesippus,’ after having 
first consulted the oracle at Olympia, asked the god 
at Delphi whether his opinion was the same as his 
father’s, meaning that it would be disgraceful to con- 
tradict him. Helen was a virtuous woman, wrote 
Isocrates, because Theseus so judged ; the same ap- 
plies to Alexander (Paris), whom the goddesses chose 
before others. Evagoras was virtuous, as Isocrates 
open to fraud, so Agesipolis (one of the Spartan kings) con- 
sulted the oracle of Zeus at Olympia to ask whether he was 
to respect such a truce. The reply of the oracle was that 
he might decline a truce fraudulently demanded. ‘To confirm 
this, Agesipolis put the same question to Apollo: “Is your 
opinion as to the truce the same as that of your father 
(Zeus)?”? ‘* Certainly,” answered Apollo. Agesipolis there- 
upon invaded Argos. The point is that really Apollo had 


little choice, since it would have been disgraceful for the son 
to contradict the father. 
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@ After his defeat at Aegospotami (405 B.c.) the Athenian 
general Conon, fearing for his life, took refuge with 
Evagoras, king of Cyprus—a proof, according to Aristotle, 
of the goodness of the latter. 

» If the genus can be affirmed of any subject, then one or 
other of the species, which make up the genus, must also be 
predicable of it. If the proposition to be maintained is, 
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says, for at any rate Conon? in his misfortune, 
passing over everyone else, sought his assistance. 

Another topic is that from enumerating the parts, 
as in the Zopics: What kind of movement is the 
soul? for it must be this or that. There is an 
instance of this in the Socrates of Theodectes : “ What 
holy place has he profaned? Which of the gods 
recognized by the city has he neglected to honour ? ”’ 

Again, since in most human affairs the same thing 
is accompanied by some bad or good result, another 
topic consists in employing the consequence to ex- 
hort or dissuade, accuse or defend, praise or blame. 
For instance, education is attended by the evil of 
being envied, and by the good of being wise ; there- 
fore we should not be educated, for we should avoid 
being envied; nay rather, we should be educated, 
for we should be wise. This topic is identical with 
the “ Art” of Callippus, when you have also in- 
cluded the topic of the possible and the others which 
have been mentioned. 

Another topic may be employed when it is neces- 
sary to exhort or dissuade in regard to two opposites, 
and one has to employ the method previously 
stated in the case of both. But there is this differ- 
ence, that in the former case things of any kind 
whatever are opposed, in the latter opposites. For 
instance, a priestess refused to allow her son to 
speak in public; “ For if,” said she, “ you say what 
is Just, men will hate you ; if you say what is unjust, 
the gods will.” On the other hand, ‘ you should 
the soul is moved, it is necessary to examine whether any 
of the different kinds of motion (increase, decrease, decay, 
change of place, generation, alteration) can be predicated of 
the soul. If not, the generic predicate is not applicable, 


and the proposition is refuted. 
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¢ The bad with the good. ‘The exact meaning of 
Bralowors (see Glossary) has not been satisfactorily explained. 
In the definition given of the retortion of a dilemma, the two 
opposite things would be speaking truth or untruth; the two 
opposite consequences, pleasing men and pleasing God. 
® ¢g.aman may say that an honourable death should be 
preferred to a pleasant life, and honest poverty to ill-acquired 
wealth, whereas really he wishes the opposite. ‘‘If then his 


words are in accordance with his real wishes, he must be 
confronted with his public statements; if they are in accord- 
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speak in public; for if you say what is just, the 
gods will love you, if you say what is unjust, men 
will.” This is the same as the proverb, “To buy 
the swamp with the salt’ ¢ ; and retorting a dilemma 
on its proposer takes place when, two things being 
opposite, good and evil follow on each, the good and 
evil being opposite like the things themselves. 

Again, since men do not praise the same things 
in public and in secret, but in public chiefly praise 
what is Just and beautiful, and in secret rather wish 
for what is expedient, another topic consists in 
endeavouring to infer its opposite from one or 
other of these statements.2 This topic is the most 
weighty of those that deal with paradox. 

Another topic is derived from analogy in things. 
Yor instance, [phicrates, when they tried to force his 
son to perform public services because he was tall, _ 
although under the legal age, said : “‘ If you consider 
tall boys men, you must vote that short men are 
boys.”’ Similarly, Theodectes in his “ law,’ © says : 
‘Since you bestow the rights of citizenship upon 
mercenaries such as Strabax and Charidemus on 
account of their merits, will you not banish those 
of them who have wrought such irreparable mis- 
fortunes ? ”’ 

Another topic consists in concluding the identity 
of antecedents from the identity of results.¢ Thus 
Xenophanes said: “There is as much impiety in 


ance with the latter, he must be confronted with his secret 
wishes. In either case he must fall into paradox, and con- 
tradict either his publicly expressed or secret opinions” 
(Sophistict Elenchi, ii. 12, Poste’s translation). 

¢ This “law” (already mentioned in 11) is said to have 
been an oration on the legal position of mercenaries. 

¢ Cause and effect. 
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deovs Tots dzroBavety Aéyovow: ap.poTépws yap 
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rept ETUTIOEV[LATOS, et yp pirocodetv.”’ Kat ort 
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TOTTOLEVOY. Aniréov 5 OmTEpov dv  Xpyoyrov. 
"AMos éx rob py) TabTO Tovs adrovs det aipetodat 
e wv / 3 > 3 4 e / A 
voTepov 7 mpoTepov, aAN’ avdamadw, olov Tod TO 
evovpnua, “el dhevyorvres pev epayouela ows 
‘r9 AGQ6 de / A id A 
KkatéAPwpev, KatedAOdvres 5é hevEdpe8a Smws p27 
payujeba’’ oré pty yap TO peeve avtt Tob 
pedxeoCac npobvro, ore S€ TO py) podyecBar avert 
TOU 7, peeve. 
"AM 
os TO ov ever” av ein 7 yevouro, ToUTOU 
evexa hava eivac » yeyevnobar, olov et doin av 
\ ov % 3 f la a \ ~ 9 
tis Tw Wy’ adeAdpevos Avon. Obey Kal Tob 
elpnTat, 
a ¢ / ? > wv / 
moAXois 6 Saijwv ov Kat’ evvotay dépwr 
/ OLo ? / > LAN’ 
peyada didwow evruynpaT, a 
A / > / 
Tas oupdopas AdBwow émipaveorepas. 


) 


Kat To €x TOU MedAedypou rot ’Avrida@rtos, 


4 Tsocratcs, Antidosis, 173. 
> 'The peace concluded between the Greeks (although the 
J.acedaemonians held aloof) and Alexander the Great after 
the death of Philip of Macedon (336 u.c.). 

¢ Lysias, xxxiv. 11. 

4 je. after their return, they preferred to leave the city 
rather than fight. This is Cope’s explanation, but the 
meaning of the clause oré wey... ypoivro is then some- 
what obscure. A more suitable interpretation would be: 
“At one time they preferred to return from exile at the 
price of fighting: at another, not to fight, at the price of 
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asserting that the gods are born as in saying that 
they die; for either way the result is that at some 
time or other they did not exist.” And, generally 
speaking, one may always regard as identical the 
results produced by one or other of any two things : 
“ You are about to decide, not about Isocrates alone, 
but about education generally, whether it is right to 
study philosophy.’’* And, “ to give earth and water 
is slavery,” and “to be included in the common 
peace © implies obeying orders.” Of two alter- 
natives, you should take that which is useful. 

Another topic is derived from the fact that the 
same men do not always choose the same thing 
before and after, but the contrary. The following 
_enthymeme is an example: “ If, when in exile, we 
- fought to return to our country [it would be mon- 
strous] if, now that we have returned, we were to 
return to exile to avoid fighting ’'!¢ This amounts 
to saying that at one time they preferred to hold 
their ground at the price of fighting ; at another, 
not to fight at the price of not remaining.¢ 

Another topic consists in maintaining that the 
cause of something which is or has been is something 
which would generally, or possibly might, be the cause 
of it; for example, if one were to make a present 
of something to another, in order to cause him pain 
by depriving him of it. Whence it has been said : 

t is not from benevolence that the deity bestows great 


blessings upon many, but in order that they may suffer 
more striking calamities.¢ 


And these verses from the Meleager of Antiphon : 


being exiled a second time (St. Hilaire),” but one does not 
see how this can be got out of the Greek. 
¢ The author is unknown. 
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? 14 / a > 4 \ , 
ody tva KTavwor O4p', ows Sé paptupes 
> ~ / ? A ¢ / 
apeTns yevwvrat MeAeaypw mpos “EAAdéa. 

\ \ 3 ~ aS ~ } 4 ¢ is 
Kat TO €k Tot Alavtros tod OeodéKrTov, STi 6 

, A ? } / ? nn IAN’ 2 
Avop7dns mpoeirero Odvocéa od TYLeV, o 
Tro 9 0 aKxohovOayv: evdéxeTar yap TovToU Evexa 
ToLnoar. 

"AdXos Kowdos Kat Tots aydioByrodar Kal Tots 
ovpPovAevovot, oKomEely TA TpoTpeTOVTA Kal a7ro- 
TpeTOVTA, KAL WY EveKA Kal MpadTTOVOL Kal Pevyou- 
ow’ TATA yap EOTW a dy juev vTapPXN det mparrew 
[eav de [7 vTdpxn, Tay mparrew |, olov Ef Ouvaroy 

/ 
Kal pdd.ov Kal PEA Lov 7 adre 7) Pirous, 7 7 Bra- 
Bepov ex8pois Kal emeC7[Atov, 7 ies 7 Cnpuia 
TOU mpayLaros. KaL T POT peTOVT at 6° €k TOUTWwY 
Kal amorperovras EK TOV evavTio. ex O€ TOV 
ad’ta@v TovTwy Kal KaTnyopodoat Kal amoAoyobvrat: 
ex pev TOV amoTpemovTwy amodoyobtyTa, eK dé 
TOV TpoTpeTOVTWY KaTYYyopoboW. é€oTL 8 6 TdTTOS 
odtos 6An tTéxvy 7 TE Llaydidrov Kai 7 KadXiamov. 

“AXA ? ~ } / \ / 3 

os ek T&v doKovyTwY pev yiyvecBar aG- 

Ui ? Ld 3 a“ wv 3 s > a ? \ 
miotwy O€, OTe odK av edokav, ef 7) Hv 7 eyyds 
WV. Kal OTe waAAov: 7) yap Ta dvTa 7 TA ElKOTA b70- 
AapBavovew: et odbv dmorov Kat py eikds, adnbes 
9 A a 
av ein’ od yap dia ye TO elkds Kal miBavov doKel 

? e > ” e \ 
ovtws. otov “AvdpokdAns eAeyev 6 Hirbeds Kar- 

@ Vrag, 2 ee Gol pe 192); 

bam ex. 218 ep. Gd posol, 


¢ By pointing out what is likely to deter a man from 
comnnitting a crime, and vice versa. 


¢ The argument is: we accept either that whieh really is, 
or that whieh is probable; if then a statement is made which 
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Not in order to slay the monster, but that they may be 
witnesses to Greece of the valour of Meleager.* 


And the following remark from the Ajax of Theo- 
dectes, that Diomedes chose Odysseus before all 
others,? not to do him honour, but that his companion 
might be his inferior; for this may have been the 
reason. 

Another topic common to forensic and deliberative 
rhetoric consists in examining what is hortatory and 
dissuasive, and the reasons which make men act or 
not. Now, these are the reasons which, if they 
exist, determine us to act, if not, not ; for instance, 
if a thing is possible, easy, or useful to ourselves or 
our friends, or injurious and prejudicial to our 
enemies, or if the penalty is less than the profit. 
From these grounds we exhort, and dissuade from 
their contraries. It is on the same grounds that we 
accuse and defend ; for what dissuades serves for de- 
fence,° what persuades, for accusation. ‘This topiccom- 
prises the whole “ Art’ of Pamphilus and Callippus. 

Another topic is derived from things which are 
thought to happen but are incredible, because it 
would never have been thought so, if they had not 
happened or almost happened. And further, these 
things are even more likely to be true ; for we only 
believe in that which is, or that which is probable : 
if then a thing is incredible and not probable, it will 
be true; for it is not because it is probable and 
credible that we think it true.¢ Thus, Androcles @ of 
is incredible and improbable, we assume that it would not 
have been made, unless it was true. 

e¢ Athenian demagogue and opponent of Alcibiades, for 
whose banishment he was chiefly responsible. When the 
Four Hundred were set up, he was put to death. Pitthus 
was an Athenian deme or parish. 
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nyopav TOD _vopon, e7rel eGopuBnoav avTe etTrovre 
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\ ) ) PS) ? f > 10 , > \ de MA 
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A ~ > > , € a \ e > “~ Ww 
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25 “AMos d.7r0 Tob atrtov, av TE bmapxn, OTL €OTL, 
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Kat ov airiov, Kal dvev airiov ovfév €oTuy. olov 
Aewddpas imodoyotpevos edeye, KATH YOpnoaVvTos 
OpacvBovrAov ote Tv arnritns yeyovws ev TH 


— a tg 


¢ Understanding é:af8e8\fjo8a. Others read yw (for 4) 
doxotot, ‘* when there seems no reason to suspect them.” 
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Pitthus, speaking against the law, being shouted at 
when he said ‘‘ the laws need a law to correct them,” 
went on, ‘“‘ and fishes need salt, although it is neither 
probable nor credible that they should, being brought 
up in brine; similarly, pressed olives need oil, 
although it is incredible that what produces oil 
should itself need oil.” 

Another topic, appropriate to refutation, consists 
in examining contradictories, whether in dates, 
actions, or words, first, separately in the case of the 
adversary, for instance, “ he says that he loves you, 
and yet he conspired with the Thirty;” next, 
separately in your own case, “he says that I am 
litigious, but he cannot prove that I have ever 
brought an action against anyone”; lastly, sep- 
arately in the case of your adversary and yourself 
together: “he has never yet lent anything, but I 
have ransomed many of you.” 

Another topic, when men or things have been 
attacked by slander, in reality or in appearance, 
consists in stating the reason for the false opinion ; 
for there must be a reason for the supposition of 
guilt. For example, a woman embraced her son inv 
a manner that suggested she had illicit relations with 
him, but when the reason was explained, the slander 
was quashed. Again, in the Ajax of Theodectes, 
Odysseus explains to Ajax why, although really more 
— courageous than Ajax, he is not considered to be so. 
Another topic is derived from the cause. If the 

cause exists, the effect exists; if the cause does not 
exist, the effect does not exist; for the effect exists 
with the cause, and without cause there is nothing. 
For example, Leodamas, when defending himself 
against the accusation of Thrasybulus that his name 
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a 9 > ~ 
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¢ The names of traitors were inscribed on a brazen pillar 
in the Acropolis. Leodamas supported the oligarchical, 
Thrasybulus the democratieal party. In answer to the 
charge that he had had his name removed from the pillar 
when his party came into power, Leodamas replied that, 
if he had been originally posted as an enemy of the people 
and a hater of deniocracy, he would have preferred to keep 
the record, as likely to increase the confidence of the Thirty 
in him, than to have it erased, even though it branded him 
as a traitor. 
> If a person has not taken the better course, when he 
had the chance of doing so, he cannot be guilty. 


¢ Leucothea was ie name of the deified Ino. She was 
the daughter of Cadmus and the wife of Athamas king of 
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had been posted in the Acropolis * but that he had 
erased it in the time of the Thirty, declared that 
it was impossible, for the Thirty would have had 
more confidence in him if his hatred against the 
people had been graven on the stone. 

Another topic consists in examining whether there 
was or is another better course than that which is 
advised, or is being, or has been, carried out. For 
it is evident that, if this has not been done,? a 
person has not committed a certain action ; because 
no one, purposely or knowingly, chooses what is bad. 
However, this argument may be false ; for often it 
is not until later that it becomes clear what was the 
better course, which previously was uncertain. 

Another topic, when something contrary to what 
has already been done is on the point of being done, 
consists in examining them together. For instance, 
when the people of Elea asked Xenophanes if they 
ought to sacrifice and sing dirges to Leucothea,° or 
not, he advised them that, if they believed her to be 
a goddess they ought not to sing dirges, but if they 
believed her to be a mortal, they ought not to 
sacrifice to her. 

Another topic consists in making use of errors 
committed, for purposes of accusation or defence. 
For instance, in the Medea of Carcinus,? some accuse 
Medea of having killed her children,—at any rate, 
they had disappeared ; for she had made the mis- | 
take of sending them out of the way. Medea herself 


Thebes. The latter went mad and, in order to escape from 
him, Ino threw herself into the sea with her infant son 
Melicertes. Both became marine deities. 

é ia poet, contemporary of Aristophanes (7.G.F. 
p- 798). 
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¢ An early edition, afterwards enlarged. It must have 
contained something more than the topic of ‘‘errors’’ to be 
of any use. 

> Sophocles, Tyro, Frag. 597 (7.G.F.). The reference is 
to Sidero (olénpos, iron), the cruel stepmother of Tyro. 

¢ Thompson’s rendering (Introd. to his ed. of Plato’s 
Gorgias, p. 5). ‘* Colt” refers to Polus’s skittishness and 
frisking from one subject to another. 

4 Troades, 990. 
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pleads that she would have slain, not her children, 
but her husband Jason; for it would have been a 
mistake on her part not to have done this, if she had 
done the other. This topic and kind of enthymeme 
is the subject of the whole of the first “ Art” of 
Theodorus.@ 

Another topic is derived from the meaning of a 
name. For instance, Sophocles says, 


Certainly thou art iron, like thy name.?® 


This topic is also commonly employed in praising the 
gods. Conon used to call Thrasybulus “ the man 
bold in counsel,’ and Herodicus said of Thrasy- 
machus, “ Thou art ever bold in fight,’ and of Polus, 
.““ Thou art ever Polus (colt) by name and colt by 
nature, © and of Draco the legislator that his laws 
were not those of a man, but of a dragon, so severe 
were they. Hecuba in Euripides? speaks thus of 
Aphro-dite : 


And rightly does the name of the goddess begin like the 
word aphro-syne (folly) ; 


and Chaeremon @ of Pentheus, 
Pentheus named after his unhappy future. 


Enthymemes that serve to refute are more popular 
than those that serve to demonstrate, because the 
former is a conclusion of opposites / in a small compass, 
and things in juxtaposition are always clearer to the 


e Frag. 4 (7.G.F.).. The name Pentheus is from zév@os 
(sorrow). 

f * Admitting the apparent correctness of the opposing 
argument, we may prove the contradictory of its conclusion 
by an unassailable argument of our own, which is then 
called an elenchus”’ (Thomson, Laws of Thought, § 127). 
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@ Isocrates, 1 vagoras, 65-69. 
® Or equivocation, in which a single term has a double 


ineaning. 
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audience. But of all syllogisms, whether refutative 
or demonstrative, those are specially applauded, 
the result of which the hearers foresee as soon as 
they are begun, and not because they are superficial 
(for as they listen they congratulate themselves 
on anticipating the conclusion); and also those 
which the hearers are only so little behind that they 
understand what they mean as soon as they are 
delivered. 

24. But as it is possible that some syllogisms may 
be real, and others not real but only apparent, 
there must also be real and apparent enthymemes, 
since the enthymeme is a kind of syllogism. 

Now, of the topics of apparent enthymemes one 
is that of diction, which is of two kinds. ‘The first, 
as in Dialectic, consists in ending with a conclusion 
syllogistically expressed, although there has been no 
syllogistic process, “ therefore it is neither this nor 
that,” ‘‘so it must be this or that’; and similarly 
in rhetorical arguments a concise and antithctical 
statement is supposed to be an enthymeme ; for such 
a style appears to contain a real enthymeme. This 
fallacy appears to be the result of the form of ex- 
pression. For the purpose of using the diction to 
create an impression of syllogistic reasoning it is 
useful to state the heads of several syllogisms : 
‘“He saved some, avenged others, and freed the 
Greeks’ ;* for each of these propositions has been 
proved by others, but their union appears to furnish 
a fresh conclusion. 

The second kind of fallacy of diction is homonymy.? 
For instance, if one were to say that the mouse is an 
important animal, since from it is derived the most 
honoured of all religious festivals, namely, the 
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ednoev 


Ss f ~ 
@ pakap, ov Te reyadas Deotd Kvva TrayTodamTov 
Kkadéovow °*OAvpmiot. 


N OTL TO pondéva elvar Kiva aTYyLoTaToY éoTLY, 
wore TO KUVa OnAoV STL Titov. Kal TO KOWWVLKOP 
fava tov “Epuny eivar padiora tov Oedv: povos 
yap KaAcirar Koos _ puis. Kal TO TOV Aoyov 
eivac omoudaLoraror, ort ot ayabot avOpes ov xpn- 
pedro adda Adyou ciow aéior- TO yap Adyou aE.ov 
obx amdAds Acyerau. 

3 "AMos TO Sinpnsévov ouvrilevra Aéyew ) TO 
ovyKeipevov Ovarpobvra E7TEL yap TavTov Ooxet 
etvat oUK Ov TAvTOV moMaxus, OmroTEpov XPNOyWLw - 
TEpOV, Tobro det Trovetv. EOTL de TobTO Ev@vdqj pou 
Adoyos, otov TO ceva OTL Tpinpys ev lTetpavet 
€oTiv’ ekaoTov yap oldev. Kal Tov Ta oToLXEia 


@ Deriving pvaornpia (uvew, to close the lips) from pis 
(mouse). 

» A fragment from the Parthenia (songs sung by maidens 
to the aecompaniment of the flute). Pan is called * the dog 
of Cybele,” the great nature-goddess of the Greeks, as being 
always in attendanee on her, being himself a nature-god. 
The fact that Pindar ealls Pan ‘*dog” is taken as a 
glorification of that animal. 

¢ xowods “Epufs is a proverbial expression meaning 
‘“*halves!’? When anyone had a stroke of luck, such as 
finding a purse full of money in the street, anyone with 
him expected to go halves. Hermes was the god of luck, 
and such a find was ealled €puaior. xowwrixds is taken to 
mean (1) liberal to others, or (2) soeiable. 

@ déyos: (1) speech ; (2) aecount, esteem. 
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mysteries 7; or if, in praising the dog, one were to 
include the dog in heaven (Sirius), or Pan, because 
Pindar said,? 


O blessed one, whom the Olympians call dog of the Great 
Mother, taking every form, 


or were to say that the dog is an honourable animal, 
since to be without a dog is most dishonourable. 
And to say that Hermes is the most sociable of the 
gods, because he alone is called common ;° and that 
words are most excellent, since good men are con- 
sidered worthy, not of riches but of consideration ; 
for Adyov aéos has a double meaning.“ 

Another fallacy consists in combining what is 
divided or dividing what is combined. Tor since a 
thing which is not the same as another often appears 
to be the same, one may adopt the more convenient 
alternative. Such was the argument of Kuthydemus, 
to prove, for example, that a man knows that there 
is a trireme in the Piraeus, because he knows the 
existence of two things, the Piraeus and the trireme ; ° 
or that, when one knows the letters, one also knows 


é Very obscure and no explanation is satisfactory. The 
parallel passage in Sophistici elenchi (20. 6) is: ‘ Do you 
being in Sicily now know that there are triremes in the 
Piraeus ?”’ The ambiguity lies in the position of ‘ now,” 
whether it is to be taken with “in Sicily ” or with “ in the 
Piraeus.”? At the moment when a man is in Sicily he cannot 
know that there are at this time triremes in the Piraeus ; 
but being in Sicily he can certainly know of the ships in the 
Piraeus, which should be there, but are now in Sicily (Kirch- 
mann). St. Hilaire suggests that the two clauses are: Do 
you now, being in Sicily, see the triremes which are in the 
Piraeus? and, Did you when in Sicily, see the triremes 
which are now in the Piraeus? The fallacy consists in the 
two facts (being in the Piraeus and the existence of triremes 
in Sicily), true separately, being untrue combined. 
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> , ¢ . » 5 \ ‘ ” ‘ 
EMLOTALEVOV OTL TO ETOS OldEV’ TO yap EOS TO 
3 f 3 A ~ ~ 
QUTO €OTLY. KQL EEL TO OLS TOGOUTOVY VvooWeES, 
A \ “a / 
pnde To ev davar vyewvov eivat- aromov yap et 
A A 3 A “a sx 
7a Ovo ayaba €v Kakov éoTw. otTw pev odv edrey- 
/ ® 
KTLKOV, we S€ SetKTiKdV: OD yap é€oTw ev ayabov 
7 / 7 
dvo Kad. OdAos dé 6 Tém0S TapadoytoTiKds. m&AwW 
\ I] A / ? () , A ¢ 4 
To lloAvKparovs ets OpacvBovdaov, att TpiaKovTa 
/ , “~ 
Tupavvous KateAvoev’ ovvTiPyot yap. 7) TO &v TO 
°—O / ~ (-) o€. 3 } / / > 
peoTyn Tw WeEodEKTOU’ EK OLALPEDEwWS Yap EOTLV. 


/ f ? ¢ 5 } / 
OLKALOV E€OTLY, TLS QV KTELV) Toot, 


amobvicKew TavTny, Kal TH TaTpl ye TYyLwpely 
Tov vidv: ovKoby Kal Tabra TémpaKra: ovyTeDévta 
yap tows ovKeéTe dikatov. ely 5’ av Kal mapa THY 
EAXeufw: adaipetrar yap To b10 Tivos. 

"AAdos d€ Toros TO Sewwoer KatacKkevalew 7 
avackevalew. Tovto 8 é€oriv Grav, un SetEas ore 
eToinaev, avéyon TO mpaypya* Tovet yap paivecbat 
7] WS OUTE TETIOLNKEV, OTAY 6 THY aiTiav Exwy avEn, 
7) WS TETOINKEV, OTaY 6 KaTIYYOpPaV opyilynTaL. OUK- 
ouv eotly evOdpnua’ trapadoyilerat yap 6 aKpoat?s 
OTL ETOLNOEV 7 OVK ETTOLNGEV, OV SEdELypLEVOD. 

"AdAos TO €k onpetov: aovdAddytoTov yap Kat 
Tobro. olov el tis Adyou “ rais méAEot cvppepovow 
of épa@vres: 6 yap ‘Appodiov Kai ’Aptoroyeirovos 


ne 


¢ 'Thrasybulus deposed the thirty individuals and put 
down the single tyranny which they composed; he then 
claimed a thirtyfold reward, as having put down thirty 
tyrannies. 

o Frag. 5 (7.G.1.). 
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the word made of them, for word and letters are the 
same thing. Further, since twice so much is un- 
wholesome, one may argue that neither is the 
original amount wholesome ; for it would be absurd 
that two halves separately should be good, but bad 
combined. In this way the argument may be used 
for refutation, in another way for demonstration, if 
one were to say, one good thing cannot make two 
bad things. But the whole topic is fallacious. Again, 
one may quote what Polycrates said of ‘Thrasybulus, 
that he deposed thirty tyrants,? for here he combines 
them ; or the example of the fallacy of division in 
the Orestes of Theodectes ©: “‘ It is just that a woman 
who has killed her husband” should be put to death, 
and that the son should avenge the father ; and this 
in fact is what has been done. But if they are com- 
bined, perhaps the act ceases to be just. The same 
might also be classed as an example of the fallacy 
of omission ; for the name of the one who should put 
the woman to death is not mentioned. 

Another topic is that of constructing or destroying 
by exaggeration, which takes place when the speaker, 
without having proved that any crime has actually 
been committed, exaggerates the supposed fact ; for 
it makes it appear either that the accused is not 
guilty, when he himself exaggerates it, or that he is 
guilty, when it is the accuser who is in a rage. 
Therefore there is no enthymeme; for the hearer 
falsely concludes that the accused is guilty or not, 
although neither has been proved. 

Another fallacy is that of the sign, for this argu- 
ment also is illogical. For instance, if one were to 
say that those who love one another are useful to 
States, since the love of Harmodius and Aristogiton 
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, > “a “A 
Copevos éepuyvoev, auveBn S€ todro émi rod jay) 
KAnOAvar. 
” ~ 
7 “AdAos ro wrapa 76 éxdpevov, olov év TH "AdeE- 
, 5 iid , € A \ A ~ 
avopw, ort weyaddibuxos: brepiowy yap THY TOAABV 
e rN b] ~ , ? e , ¢ A 
opidtay ev 7H “dn SrétpiBe Kal?’ atrov: dt yap 
ot peyaddyyo. Tovodror, Kal obTos peyaddyuyos 
4 4 \ 3 \ A A 4 
ddfevev av. Kal eel kadAwmoris Kal vUKTwp TAG- 
vaTat, “oLyos’ ToLtodTo. yap. GjLotov d€ Kal TL ev 
Tots Lepots Of TMTWYOL Kal Gdovat Kal dpyobvTat, Kat 
td a , wv > nw id ba] , 
oTt Tots guyaow e€ecoTw olkeiv Gov av bédAwow: 
ort yap Tots doxobow evdayovely badpyer Tadra, 
Kat ois Tatra tadpxer, Sd€acev av eddatpoveir. 


* Herodotus, ii, 141. The story was that, when 
Sennacherib invaded Egypt, a host of field-mice devoured 
all the quivers, bowstrings and leather shield-holders of the 
Assyrians. Apollo was called Smintheus (cpiv6os, mouse) 
and was represented on coins with a mouse in his hand, 
either as the mouse-slayer and protector of crops, or because 
the animal was sacred to him. ‘The story, alluded to else- 
where, was of Greek, not of Egyptian origin. Similar 
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overthrew the tyrant Hipparchus ; or that Dionysius 
is a thief, because he is a rascal; for here again the 
argument is inconclusive ; not every rascal is a thief 
although every thief is a rascal. 

Another fallacy is derived from accident ; for in- 
stance, when Polycrates says of the mice, that they 
rendered great service by gnawing the bowstrings.* 
Or if one were to say that nothing is more honourable 
than to be invited to a dinner, for because he was 
not invited Achilles was wroth with the Achaeans at 
Tenedos ; whereas he was really wroth because he 
had been treated with disrespect, but this was an 
accident due to his not having been invited.? 

Another fallacy is that of the Consequence.° T’or 
instance, in the Alexander (Paris) it is said that Paris 
was high-minded, because he despised the companion- 
ship of the common herd and dwelt on Ida by himself ; 
for because the high-minded are of this character. 
Paris also might be thought high-minded. Or, since 
a man pays attention to dress and roams about at 
night, he is a libertine, because libertines are of this 
character. Similarly, the poor sing and dance in the 
temples, exiles can live where they please; and 
since these things belong to those who are apparently 
happy, those to whom they belong may also be 
thought happy. But there is a difference in condi- 
panegyrics on ridiculous things or animals included pots, 
counters, salt, flies, bees, and such subjects as death, sleep, 
and food. 

> Sophocles, The Gathering of the Greeks (T.G.F. p. 161), 
a satyric drama. His not being invited was a mere accident 
of the disrespect. 

¢ Assuming a proposition to be convertible, when it is not; 
it does not follow, assuming that all the high-minded dwell 
by themselves, that all who dwell by themselves are high- 
minded. 
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EUTLTTEL. 
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moXrTeiats, olov ws oO Anpddns: THY Anpoobevous 
Trohuretav maVT OV Ta@v Kak@v aitiav: per’ éKxeivnv 
yap aovveBn oO TrOAEpLO0S. 

9 _Addos Tapa. Thy EMeufiv Tod mOTE Kal 70s, 
olov OTL Suxatcas “Adefavdpos eAaBe THY ‘EXevny: 
aipeats yap abry ed00n Tapa Tob TaTpos. ov yap 
det Lows, aAAd TO mpa@rov: Kal yap 6 TOTP HEXpL 

1402a TOUTOU KUpLos. 7) El TUS pain TO TUTITEL Tovs 
eAcvepous UBpw eivar: ob yap wavTws, add’ oTav 
apxn Xetpav adixevv. 

10 Tl aorep év Tots eproriKots, Tapa TO amAds 
Kal 42) amras dAAa Ti, ylyverat Pawopevos 
avMoytopos: olov ev pe Tots Siaherrixois, ore 
eort TO pe. ov Ov €oTL yap TO pon) Ov a) ov. Kat ore 
eMLOTHTOV 0 dyvaorov €oTt yap _emLoTnTOV TO 
dyvworov OTL AYVWOTOV. OUTW Kal EV Tots pnTopt- 
Kois €or PaLvopLevov evOdunpa Tapa TO fou) amTtAas 
etkos, ara Ti elkos. eoTe d€ TOTO ov Kabodrov, 
wonep kat “Ayabwy Aéyer 

¢ The poor want to get money; the rich dance and sing 
to amuse themselves, or to show that they can do as they 
like. Exiles can certainly live where they like in a foreign 
land, but would prefer to live in their own country; the rich, 
who are not exiles, travel to amuse themselves. 

oie Hee . is > means ‘“‘has a real, absolute existence” 
the second ‘ is” merely expresses the identity of the terms BE 
the proposition, and is particular; but the sophistica] reasoner 


takes it in the same sense as the first. The same applies to 
the argument about the unknown. 
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tions ;* wherefore this topic also falls under the head 
of omission. 

Another fallacy consists of taking what is not the 
cause for the cause, as when a thing has happened 
at the same time as, or after, another; for it is 
believed that what happens after is produced by the 
other, especially by politicians. Thus, Demades de- 
clared that the policy of Demosthenes was the cause 
of all the evils that happened, since it was followed 
by the war. 

Another fallacy is the omission of when and how. 
For instance, Alexander (Paris) had a right to carry 
off Helen, for the choice of a husband had been .- 
given her by her father. But (this was a fallacy), for 
it was not, as might be thought, for all time, but 
only for the first time ; for the father’s authority only 
lasts tillthen. Or, if one should say that it is wanton 
outrage to beat a free man; for this is not always 
the case, but only when the assailant gives the first 
blow. 

Further, as in sophistical disputations, an apparent 
syllogism arises as the result of considering a thing 
first absolutely, and then not absolutely, but only 
in a particular case. [or instance, in Dialectic, it 
is argued that that which is not zs, for that which 
is not zs that which is not®; also, that the unknown 
can be known, for it can be known of the unknown 
that it is unknown. Similarly, in Rhetoric, an ap- 
parent enthymeme may arise from that which is not 
absolutely probable but only in particular cases. 
But this is not to be understood absolutely, as 


Agathon says : 
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TAX av Tis EiKOs avro Toor elvat déyou, 
Bporoiat moAAa. TuyXave OUK €LKOTG. 
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7Bépeva. mrouet Thv ovKodartiav, Kat eévradla 
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géoTe 8 ek TOUTOU Tob TOTOV 7) Koparos Texvn 
OU KEL LEVI) dv Te yap p27) evoxos HTH atria, olov 
aoGevns av atKlas pevyy ov yap etkos" Kav evoxos 
wv, olov av toxvpos wy: ov yap elKos, OTL €tKOS 
epee dogeww. Opotws be Kal emt Tey dMav- a 
yap evoxov avdyKn 7 py evoxov etvau Th atria 
paiverar [ev ouv apporepa. etkora, éort d€ TO pev 
etkos, TO d€ ody aTAds aA\’ WoreEp eipnTraL. Kat 
TO TOV yTTW dE Adyov KpEiTTwW TroLElY TOOT €oTiV. 
Kat éevrTetbev dixaiws edvoyéepawvov ot avOpwrot 
To Ilpwrayopov erayyeAua: petdos TE yap €OTL, KAL 
ovK adnbes aAAd PavopLevov elds, Kal ev obBqusd 
TEXVY aad’ ev pyToperhy Kal eploTurch. Kal Tepl 
pe evovpynpatwy Kat TOV OvTwY Kal TaV datvo- 
pLevav ElpNnTat. 

25. Ilept 5é€ Avcews Eexomevov €oTt THV e€ipn- 
pevenv cizretv. €or d€ Avew i] avreauMoyvadpevov 
7) €voraow eveyKovTa. TO jev ovv avTiavAdocyi- 


a This. utterance of Protagoras gave particular offence as 
apparently implying that ‘the weaker cause was really 
identical with the worse, so that to support it was to support 
injustice. But, considering the high moral character ascribed 
to Protagoras, it seems more probable to take the formula as 
a statement of the aim of all ancient orators—how to over- 
come stronger arguments by arguments weaker in themselves. 
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One might perhaps say that this very thing is probable, 
that many things happen to men that are not probable ; 


for that which is contrary to probability nevertheless 
does happen, so that that which is contrary to probabil- 
ity is probable. If this is so, that which is improbable 
will be probable. But not absolutely ; but as, in 
the case of sophistical disputations, the argument 
becomes fallacious when the circumstances, reference, 
and manner are not added, so here it will become 
so owing to the probability being not probable 
absolutely but only in particular cases. The “‘ Art” 
of Corax is composed of this topic. For if aman is not 
likely to beguilty of what he is accused of, for instance 
if, being weak, he is accused of assault and battery, his 
defence will be that the crime is not probable ; but 
if he is likely to be guilty, for instance, if he is 
strong, it may be argued again that the crime is not 
probable, for the very reason that it was bound to 
appear so. It is the same in all other cases ; for a 
man must either be likely to have committed a 
crime or not. Here, both the alternatives appear 
equally probable, but the one is really so, the other 
not probable absolutely, but only in the conditions 
mentioned. And this is what “making the worse 
appear the better argument’? means. Wherefore 
men were justly disgusted with the promise of 
Protagoras ¢ ; for it is a lie, not a real but an apparent 
probability, not found in any art except Rhetoric and 
Sophistic. So much for real or apparent enthymemes. 

25. Next to what has been said we must speak of 
refutation. An argument may be refuted either by 
a counter-syllogism ° or by bringing an objection. 


® In which the contrary of an opponent’s conclusion is 
proved, 
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4 j.e. the opponent’s enthymeme. 

> Love is regarded as a desire, and therefore as bad as any 
other desire. It is here included under the general head of 
want. 

¢ Incest: Ovid, Metamorphoses, ix. 45-4. 

4 The contrary of “good men do good to all their friends ” 
is ‘*bad men do harm to all their friends,’? but this is not 


» 
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It is clear that the same topics may furnish counter- 
syllogisms ; for syllogisms are derived from probable 
materials and many probabilities are contrary to one 
another. An objection is brought, as shown in the 
Topics, in four ways : it may be derived either from 
itself,* or from what is similar, or from what is 
contrary, or from what has been decided. In the 
first case, if for instance the enthymeme was intended 
to prove that love is good, two objections might be 
made; either the general statement that all want ® 
is bad, or in particular, that Caunian love * would 
not have become proverbial, unless some forms of 
love had been bad. An objection from what is 
contrary is brought if, for instance, the enthymeme 
is that the good man does good to all his friends ; it 
may be objected: But the bad man does not do 
harm [to all his friends].4 An objection from what is 
similar is brought, if the enthymeme is that those 
who have been injured always hate, by arguing that 
those who have been benefited do not always love. 
The fourth kind of objection is derived from the 
former decisions of well-known men. For instance, 
if the enthymeme is that one should make allowance 
for those who are drunk, for their offence is the 
result of ignorance, it may be objected that Pittacus 
then is unworthy of commendation, otherwise he 
would not have laid down severer punishment for a 
man who commits an offence when drunk. 

Now the material of enthymemes is derived from 
four sources—probabilities,examples, necessary signs, 
and signs. Conclusions are drawn from probabilities, 
when based upon things which most commonly occur 


always true. Jebb gives the objection as: ‘No, the bad 
man does not do evil to all his enemies.”’ 
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a 


4 Translating def inserted by Vahlen hefore évros. 

b That is, if the arzument is shown to be not ‘* necessary.” 

¢ ‘The important point in the conclusion drawn is that the 
judge thinks it is not his business to decide, because the 
argument is not necessary, whereas his duty is to decide, not 
about things that are necessary but about things that are 
probable. 
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or seem to occur; from examples, when they are 
the result of induction from one or more similar cases, 
and when one assumes the general and then con- 
cludes the particular by an example ; from necessary 
signs, when based upon that which is necessary and 
ever % exists; from signs, when their material is the 
general or the particular, whether true or not. Now, 
the probable being not what occurs invariably but 
only for the most part, it is evident that enthymemes 
of this charactcr can always be refuted by bringing 
an objection. But the objection is often only 
apparent, not real; for he who brings the objection 
endeavours to show, not that the argument is not 
probable, but that it is not necessary. Wherefore, 
by the employment of this fallacy, the defendant 
always has an advantage over the accuser. Flor 
since the latter always bases his proof upon prob- 
abilities, and it is not the same thing to show that 
an argument is not probable as to show that it 
is not necessary, and that which is only true for the 
most part is always liable to objection (otherwise it 
would not be probable, but constant and necessary) ,— 
then the judge thinks, if the refutation is made in 
this manner,? either that the argument is not prob- 
able, or that it is not for him to decide,’ being deceived 
by the fallacy, as we have just indicated. Tor his 
judgement must not rest upon necessary arguments 
alone, but also upon probabilities ; for this is what 
is meant by deciding according to the best of one’s 
judgement. It is therefore not enough to refute an 
argument by showing that it is not necessary ; it 
must also be shown that it is not probable. This 
will be attained if the objection itself is specially 
based upon what happens generally. This may take 
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TO xpovp 7 Tots mpayLacw, KUPLOTATA b€, ef 
dudoiv: ef yap ta mAcovdkis odtw, Tobr’ eorlv 
eiKos pGAAov. 

Averau Sé Kal Ta onpeto, | Kal Ta Oa onpetou 
evOupnuara etpnieva, Kay Fe) UmdpxovTa., WOTEP 
enéxOn Ev Tots MpwToLs’ OTL yep aovAdoytorov 
EoTt map onpetov, djAov Hiv eK Tay dvadurucdy. 
mpos de Ta Trapaderyparwon 7 arn Avors Kal TO 
elkora edy Te yap EXwpev Tu ovr our, déAvtat, 
OTL OUK avayxKaiov, el Kal Ta metwy 7 heaves 
dus Edy Te Kat Ta mAciw Kal Ta mAcovaxts 
ouTw, HaxeTEeor, OTL TO Tmapov OUx OfLoLov 7 ovx 
Opotws H Stahopay ye Twa exe. Ta. d€ TEKLNpLO 
KaL TEKENpLOH evoupynpwaTa Kara. pev TO aovhho- 
yearov ovk eorat Advoat (dAAov dé Kad rob0” jpiv 
éK Tov avaduTik@v), Aelaerar 5’ ws ody brdapyxet 
TO Aeyopevov Seucvovar. el d€ havepov Kal OTL 
drdpxee Kal ore rexppoy, aAvrov 7dn ‘yiyveTat 
ToUTO* TaVTAa yap ylyverTat dmodetfer 7107 pavepa. 
26. To 38° avf&ew Kal pevoby ovK eoTw evOv- 
pujaros orouxetov’ TO yap avTo Aéyen orotxetov 
Kal TOTOV' €oTL yap oToLyetov Kal TdTrOS, Els O 


4 ypovw ... mpdyuaow. If xpdvyw be taken to mean the 
date, there are the following alternatives. ‘The date may be 
questioned, the facts admitted ; both date and facts may be 
questioned ; both date and faets may be admitted, but 
circumstances may have altered (a pound was worth twenty 
shillings in 1914, not in 1924). Others take xpévw to mean 
the greater number of times the same fact has occurred, 
mpaypace the more numerous facts that increase probability. 
But ypévyw can hardly bear this meaning (see Jebb’s note). 

’ i.@. 183 or, “at the beginning,” 7.e. of this book. 

¢ Anal. priora, ii. 27. 

4 On the other side, in the opponent’s favour. 
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place in two ways, from consideration either of the 
time or of the facts.* The strongest objections are 
those in which both are combined ; for a thing is 
more probable, the greater the number of similar 
cases. 

Signs and enthymemes based upon signs, even if 
true, may be refuted in the manner previously 
stated ®; for it is clear from the Analytics ° that no 
sign can furnish a logical conclusion. As for enthy- 
memes derived from examples, they may be refuted 
in the same manner as probabilities. For if we have 
a single fact that contradicts the opponent’s example, 
the argument is refuted as not being necessary, even 
though examples, more in number and of more 
common occurrence, are otherwise®; but if the 
majority and greater frequency of examples is on 
the side of the opponent, we must contend either 
that the present example is not similar to those cited 
by him, or that the thing did not take place in 
the same way, or that there is some difference. 
But necessary signs and the enthymemes derived 
from them cannot be refuted on the ground of not 
furnishing a logical conclusion, as is clear from the 
Analytics © ; the only thing that remains is to prove 
that the thing alleged is non-existent. But if it is 
evident that it is true and that it is a necessary sign, 
the argument at once becomes irrefutable ; for, 
by means of demonstration, everything at once 
becomes clear.¢ 

26. Amplification and depreciation are not ele- 
ments of enthymeme (for I regard element and topic 
as identical), since element (or topic) is a head under 


¢ That is, “‘when the tekmérion is converted into a syl- 
logism.”’ For tekmérion see i. 2. 16. 
& 
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\ > , > a \ > 4 \ 
moAAa evOuuynpara éeurinrer. tO 8 atfew kal 
pecodv cot evOupnpwata mpos TO SetEar dre péya 
) putkpov, woTrep Kal OTL ayallov 7 KaKov 7) SiKxaLov 

2 ad.uKov Kal Tov adAwv orloby. rabra 6 é€ott 
maT mrepl a ot ovMoyicp.0l Kal TO. evdupnpwara. 
WOT et penode TOUTWY & EKQOTOV evPupnparos TOTIOS, 

3 odd0e TO avEew Kat petodv. ovd€ Ta AvTLKA evOupLT- 
[Lara, eles Te eorly ado TOV KATACKEVAGTUKOY 
d7jAov yap Ore Aver pwev 7 deifas 7] n evoTacw EVEYKOV, 
avratroderxvuovar d€ TO avTucetpevor, olov e€t 
edegev ore yeyovev, obdTos ore ov yeyovev, ed 

e 
ore ov yéeyover, ovTos OTL “yeyovev. WOTE ary 
peev ovK av Ein 7 Stadopa: Tots avrois yap ypavrat 
appoTepot’ OTL yap ovK eoTW H cot, evOuLHpaTa 
, e > ? # 2 / > \ 

4 pépovow: 7 5 evoracts odK eoTw evOduynua, aAAd 
Kkalarep €v Tots tomKots TO eimety Sd€av twa &€€& 
e ” “a 4 > 7 a” iA ~ , 
Hs eotat OnAov Ott od avA\cAdptoTat H STL Peddds 

5d b] A \ A , > ‘ “a “A 
5 7t etAngev. eEnret de 67) Tpla coTlv a det Tpay- 

4 
parevijvar TEpt TOV Aoyor, brrep pev Tapadery - 
paronv Kal YVWELOV Kal evOupnparav Kal hws TOV 
Tept THv diavorav, Oley TE eEVTOPHGopEeV Kal ws 
1403b avdTa Adcopev, eipjnobw nuiv tooabra, Aourov dé 
dueABety mepit A€Eews Kal Ta€ews. 


¢ * Fntellectual capacity, as evinced in language (or 
actions), and seen when the actors argue or make an appeal 
to the feelings of others, in other words, when they reason or 
plead with one of the other dramatis personae in the same 
sort of way as a rhetor might do” (Bywater on the Poetics, 
2, 1450 a 6, where the text is speaking of the d:dvoa of the 
actors in a play). 
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which several enthymemes are included, but they 
are enthymemes which serve to show that a thing 
is great or small, just as others serve to show that 
it is good or bad, just or unjust, or anything else. 
All these are the materials of syllogisms and enthy- 
memes; so that if none of these is a topic of 
enthymeme, neither is amplification or depreciation. 
Nor are enthymemes by which arguments aré refuted 
of a different kind from those by which they are 
established ; for it is clear that demonstration or 
bringing an objection is the means of refutation. 
By the first the contrary of the adversary’s con- 
clusion is demonstrated ; for instance, if he has 
shown that a thing has happened, his opponent 
shows that it has not; if he has shown that a thing 
has not happened, he shows that it has. This, there- 
fore, will not be the difference between them ; for 
both employ the same arguments ; they bring for- 
ward enthymemes to show that the thing is or that 
it is not. And the objection is not an enthymeme, 
but, as I said in the Topics, it is stating an opinion 
which is intended to make it clear that the adversary’s 
syllogism is not logical, or that he has assumed some 
false premise. Now, since there are three things in 
regard to speech, to which special attention should 
be devoted, let what has been said suffice for ex- 
amples, maxims, enthymemes, and what concerns 
the intelligence“ generally ; for the sources of a 
supply of arguments and the means of refuting 
them. It only remains to speak of style and arrange- 
ment. 
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> / ‘\ a ~ 
1, "Eetdn tpia €or a& Set ampayparevOFvar 
\ \ 
mept Tov Ad'yov, Ev prev ek Tivwy at TiaTELs EGovTaL, 
la \ \ A 4 , \ ~ \ 
Oevrepov de rept thy A€Ew, tpirov 8 mas yxpy 
\ “~ ~ 
Tagéar TA pepy TOO Adyou, EPL ev TOV TloTEWY 
EipyTal, Kal EK TOTWY, OTL EK TPLOV Ell, Kal TADTA 
“A ? “~ 3 “~ 
Tota, Kat dia Tt ToCadTa pova: 7) yap TH avrot tt 
metrovOevan ot KpivovTes, ) T@ TroLovs Twas UroAap- 
7 A , nv ~ 3 ~ - 
Bavew rovs A€yovtas, 7) TH arrodedetyOar weibovrat 
mavres. eipntat bé€ Kat Ta evOuunpata, mdbev 
“a 4 \ 3’, ~ 
det roptlecBar EoTe yap Ta pev eldyn TOV evOupn- 
pLaTwv, TA d€ TOTOL. 
Ilept d€ ras A€Eews eydpevov eorw eEimety: od 
‘ 3 ? \ +” “aA “A / 3 > 3 ‘4 
yap amoxpn To e€xew a det A€yew, add’ avayKy 
Kat Tatra ws det etmetv, Kal cupPadderar moAAa 
mpos TO pavivat mowv twa Tov Adyov. TO bev 
A ‘i 9 ? \ , ” , 
obv mp@rov élytiOn kara gdvow, omep méduxe 
mpatov, atta Ta mpdaypata ex tivwy exer TO 
miBavov: devtepov 5€ TO Tadra TH AcEer diabeabac: 
Tpirov d€ TovTwY, O ddvapw prev Exe peyioTny. 
oumw © emiKexeipntar, TA TEpt THY d7dKpLOW, 
+ ‘ 3 ‘ ‘ 3 Ly ? 3 \ 
Kal yap eis THY TpayiKyy Kal paypwodiav aye 
“~ \ \ 4 
mapnbev’ vmexpivovTo yap avrol tds Tpaywoias 
Sd 
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1. There are three things which require special 
attention in regard to speech: first, the sources of 
proofs ; secondly, style; and thirdly, the arrange- 
ment of the parts of the speech. We have already 
spoken of proofs and stated that they are three in 
number, what is their nature, and why there are 
only three ; for in all cases persuasion is the result 
either of the judges themselves being affected in a 
certain manner, or because they consider the speakers 
to be of a certain character, or because something 
has been demonstrated. We have also stated the 
sources from which enthymemes should be derived 
—some of them being special, the others general 
commonplaces. 

We have therefore next to speak of style; for it 
is not sufficient to know what one ought to say, but 
one must also know how to say it, and this largely 
contributes to making the speech appear of a certain 
character. In the first place, following the natural 
order, we investigated that which first presented 
itself—what gives things themselves their persuasive- 
ness; in the second place, their arrangement by 
style ; and in the third place, delivery, which is of 
the greatest importance, but has not yet been treated 
of by any one. In fact, it ouly made its appearance 
late in tragedy and rhapsody, for at first the poets 
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€ \ A “a a > 
OL TOLNTAaL TO mpa@tov. SiAov obv OTL Kat TEpL 
\ ¢ a ? ~ 
THY pHTopiKny €or TO ToLobTov woTrep Kal Tept 
X 
THY TOLNTLK NY" Omrep eTEpot TWES empayparevOnoay 


4xat LAadveawv 6 TrHios. gore Ge arn poev ev TH 


a 
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Pov, mas avTth det xpyabar mpos EKQOTOY aos, 
olov moTe peyady Kal Tore puKpa Kal TOTE [LEon, 
Kal TOS Tots TOvOLS, otov ofeta KQL Bapeia Kat 
eon, Kal prbuois TIGL T™pos EKQOTOY. Tpia yap 
€o7t rept av oxomotow Tatra 8° €ort peyeDos 
cppovia puluos. Ta pev ovv GBAa oyedov ex TOV 
aywvev ovTot AapBavovow, Kab Kabdmep exet 
petCov Sdvavrar viv THv ToinTav ot broxpitat, 
Kat KaTa TOvs ToAITiKOUS aydvas Sia THY poy- 
Onpiav ta&v moditer@v. ovmw dé ovyKerTat TéxVn 
Tept avTa@v, emet Kal TO Trepi THY A€Ew oe TpO- 
nAGev- Kat doKet PopriKoy eivat, Kalas drrohap. ~ 
Bavopevor. aad’ olns vans mpos d0fav THs 
mpayparetas Tis mepl THY prTopuxny, ovK opbas 
EXovTos, GAN’ ws dvayKkaiov thy émyéAcay 7roun- 
Téov, eel TO ye Oikatoy pnodeyv TrAEiIW CyrEtv TeEpi 
tov Adyov 7 ws pyre Avmely pre edppaivew: 
dikatoy yap avtots aywrvilecbar Tols mpaypaovw, 
mote taAAa é€€w Tot dmodeiéar meptepya eotiv: 
aAN’ opws péya dvvatar, Kafamep eipyTar, dia 
Tv TOO akpoatovd poyOnpiav. TO pev otv Tis 
A€Eews Gpws exe TL piKpov avayKatov ev Tac7 
didackaria: Suadéper ydp te mpos TO dnAdoat 

¢ Since the authors of tragedies acted their own plays, 
there was no need for professional actors, nor for instruction 
in the art of delivery or acting. This explains why no attempt 
had been made to deal with the question. Similarly, the 


rhapsodists (reciters of epic poems) were at first as a rule the 
coinposers of the poems themselves. 
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themselves acted their tragedies. It is clear, there- 
fore, that there is something of the sort in rhetoric 
as well as in poetry, and it has been dealt with by 
Glaucon of Teos among others. Now delivery is a 
matter of voice, as to the mode in which it should 
be used for each particular emotion ; when it should 
be loud, when low, when intermediate ; and how the 
tones, that is, shrill, deep, and intermediate, should 
be used; and what rhythms are adapted to each 
subject. Tor there are three qualities that are con- 
sidered,—volume, harmony, rhythm. Those who use 
these properly nearly always carry off the prizes in 
dramatic contests, and as at the present day actors 
have greater influence on the stage than the poets, 
it is the same in political® contests, owing to the 
corruptness of our forms of government. But no 
treatise has yet been composed on delivery, since 
the matter of style itself only lately came into 
notice ; and rightly considered it is thought vulgar. 
But since the whole business of Rhetoric is to in- 
fluence opinion,é we must pay attention to it, 
not as being right, but necessary ; for, as a matter 
of right, one should aim at nothing morc in a speech 
than how to avoid exciting pain or pleasure. For 
justice should consist in fighting the case with the 
facts alone, so that everything else that is beside 
demonstration is superfluous ; nevertheless, as we 
have just said, it is of great importance owing to the 
corruption of the hearer. However, in every system 
of instruction there is some slight necessity to pay 
attention to style ; for it does make a difference, for 

® In the law courts and public assembly. 

¢ Cope prefers: ‘is thought vulgar, and rightly so 
considered.” 

@ Or, “is concerned with appearance.” 
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e 1, ow e 4 3 A > 7 “~ > > i74 

WOl 7) Wl ElmrEety: OV pevToL TOGODTOY, aXX’ amavTa 
~ 3 

davracia tavr é€oTl Kal mpos TOV aKpoaTyHy: 810 

ovdEls OUTW yewmeTpEty SiddoKeEL. 

7 ~Exeiwn pev ody éotav €Abn tatTo mowjoet TH 

~ > 
droKpiTiKhH, eyKexyeipnract Sé én dAlyov sept 
~ > “A @ ~ 
abris etme Ties, olov Opactpaxos év tots €d€ots: 
\ f 
Kal €oTt PVaEws TO UTOKpLTLKOV Elval, Kal ATEXVO- 
Tepov, wept de thy eEw evtexvov. O10 Kal Tots 
~ 7 7 ¢ 93 , 
tovro duvamevois yiverar maAw GObdrAa, Kabamep 
‘ “A 
Kal Tols Kata THY UmdKpLoW pyTOpaw* ot yap 
, , “A > , ‘ \ f 
ypadopevoe Adyou petlov taxvovor dua THv AeEw 
7 dia THY Svavovay. 

8 "“Hp&avro pev obv Kwihoat TO mp@tov, woamep 
TEDPVKEV, OL TOLNTAL’ Ta Yap ovopaTa plyunuaTa 
éoTiv, wmnp€e 5é Kal 7) dwv1 TavTwY puLNnTLKad- 
TaTOV TOV popiwy Auive dud Kal al Téxvat ovr- 
, @ e , \ € € ‘ \ » 
éoTnoay, 7 TE paibwoia Kal 7 broKpiTiKy Kat aAAat 

> A > ¢ ‘\ ¢ >? ‘ \ 

Q9ye. émet 8 of wountat A€yovres evHOn dia THY 

U 3Q 7 , \ , \ ~ 
AeEw €ddKovv rropicacba riv dd€av, dua TobvTo 
4 
mountikn mpwrTn eyévero Ae€ts, olov 7 Lopyiov. 
Kal vov ere ot ToAAOL TOV aTratdevTWV TOUS TOLOU- 
” , Ud “~ > > 
Tous otovrar diadéyecOat Kkaddota. TodTo 8 ovK 
wv b] > C7 ld 4 ¢ , > ‘4 
éotw, adN’ erépa Adyou Kat TOLITEWS A€Ets €oriv. 
OnAot d€ TO soup Batvoy: ovde yap of Tas Tpaywoias 
Trovobvres ETL Xp@vrat TOV avTov TpOmov, : 
@omep Kal ek TOV TETpapeTpwrv eis TO tapPetov 
petéBnoav dia TO TH Oyu TodTO THV péTpwv 


¢ je. style, delivery, and acting, which are of no use to 
serious students. 
> A treatise on Pathos. 
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the purpose of making a thing clear, to speak in 
this or that manner; still, the difference is not so 
very great, but all these things * are mere outward 
show for pleasing the hearer; wherefore no one 
teaches geometry in this way. 

Now, when delivery comes into fashion, it will have 
the same effect as acting. Some writers have 
attempted to say a few words about it, as Thrasy- 
machus, in his Eleoi ®; and in fact, a gift for acting 
is a natural talent and depends less upon art, but in 
regard to style it is artificial. Wherefore people 
who excel in this in their turn obtain prizes, just as 
orators who excel in delivery ; for written speeches 
owe their effect not so much to the sense as to the 
style. 

The poets, as was natural, were the first to give 
an impulse to style; for words are imitations, and 
the voice also, which of all our parts is best adapted 
for imitation, was ready to hand; thus the arts of 
the rhapsodists, actors, and others, were fashioned. 
And as the poets, although their utterances were 
devoid of sense, appeared to have gained their reputa- 
tion through their style, it was a poetical style that 
first came into being, as that of Gorgias.° Even 
now the majority of the uneducated think that such 
persons express themselves most beautifully, whereas 
this is not the case, for the style of prose is not the 
same as that of poetry. And the result proves it ; 
for even the writers of tragedies do not employ it 
in the same manner, but as they have changed from 
the tetrametric to the iambic metre, because the 
latter, of all other metres, most nearly resembles 


¢ Of Leontini in Sicily, Greek sophist and rhetorician 
(see Introduction). 
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OmotoTatov evar TMV GAAwY, oUTwW Kal T@Y dVvo- 
peatwv adeikacw doa mapa Thy didArexTov éorw, 
ols ot Tp@Tov eKoopovr, Kal eT viv ot TA EEdpeTpA 
movobvrTes Sto yeAotov ptpetabar TovTovs ot abrot 
10 ovKETL yp@vTat exelvw TH TpdTW. WoTE Pavepov 
¢ > 4 4 \ / ” ? ~ > 
OTL OVX aTravTa doa TrEpt AdEews EoTw Elzretv, aKptBo- 
Aoynréov jpuiv, GAN’ Goa trepi TovavTys olas A€yopev. 
mept © ekeivns elpyrat ev Tots TEpl ToLNTLKTS. 
10ib «2. "Korw otv éxetva TeBewpnuéva, Kat wpicbw 
AéEews apet? cadhy eivat: onpetov yap ott 6 Adyos, 
eav pun SydAot, od motnoes TO EavTod Epyov' Kal 
TE TaTeEwnVv ATE UTEep TO akiwua, aAAa mpe- 
jwovoay' 1 yap ToinTiK? tows ov Tarrew, add’ 
2 ob mpemovoa Aoyw. TOY 5 ovopaTanv KGL pyuLaTwv 
cap pev Tove Ta Kup, pa Tamewny be adda 
KEKOOUNILEVAV Tada Ovo [LaTo. 60a elpyrat ev Tots 
TE pt TroUnTUKAS To yap e€adrrAdEar mrovet paiverbacr 
OEpvoTepav’ WaTrep yap pos ToUs févous ot 
avOpwrrot Kat mpos tovs moAXitas, TO atvTo ma4- 
3 oyovot Kat mpos THY AdEw. Std Set trovety E€vyv 
Thy didArextov: Javyaoral yap TOY amdvTwv eEtoiv, 
nov Oe TO BavyacTov. emi pev ov TAY [LEeTPWY 
moAAa Te Trovet TOtTO, Kal apudrrer éeKet: mAé€ov 
yap e&éornke Trept a Kal epi ovs 6 Adyos: ev Se 


* 7.é. the poetic style. See Poetics, 22, where the choice 
of words and the extent to which out-of-the-way words and 
phrases may be used in poetry is discussed. 

“ Nouns and verbs” is a conventional expression for all 
the parts of specch. Cp. Horace, Ars Poetica, 240, * non ego 
inornata ct dominantia nomina soluin | verbaque,” where 
dominantia is a literal adaptation of xépia (see Glossary), the 
usual Latin equivalent for which is propria. 

Chee. 
4 It is impossible to find a satisfactory English equivalent 
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prose, they have in like manner discarded all such 
words as differ from those of ordinary conversation, 
with which the early poets used to adorn their 
writings, and which even now are employed by the 
writers of hexameters. It is therefore ridiculous to 
imitate those who no longer employ that manner of 
writing. Consequently, it is evident that we need 
not enter too precisely into all questions of style, but 
only those which concern such a style as we are 
discussing. As for the other kind of style,* it has 
already been treated in the Poetics. 

2. Let this suffice for the consideration of these 
points. In regard to style, one of its chief merits 
may be defined as perspicuity. This is shown by 
the fact that the speech, te coe ee ee 
meaning clear, will not perform its proper functtor > 
neither must it be mean, nor above the dignity of 
the subject, but appropriate to it; for the poetic 
style may be is not mean, but it is not appropriate 
to prose. Of nouns and verbs it is the proper ones 
that make style perspicuous °; all the others which 
have been spoken of in the Poetics’ elevate and 
make it ornate; for departure from the ordinary 
makes it appear more dignified. In this respect 
men feel the same in regard to style as in regard to 
foreigners and fellow-citizens. Wherefore we should 
give our language a “ foreign ®@ air ” ; for men admire 
what is remote, and that which excites admiration 
is pleasant. In poetry many things conduce to this 
and there it is appropriate ; for the subjects and 
persons spoken of are more out of the common. But 


for the terms éévos, fevixds, 7d Eevigfov, as applied to style. 
‘Foreign’? does not really convey the idea, which is rather 
that of something opposed to ‘ home-like,”’—out-of-the way, 
as if from ‘‘abroad.” Jebb suggests ‘ distinctive.” 
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Tots prrois Adyous TOA eAdrroow: n yap v7rdleats 
eddrrwr, émrel Kal évraiba, et SobAos KaAAverrotro 

n Atav véos, dmpem€orepov, iy) mept av pKpa@v: 
iy EOTL Kal ev Tovrous emavoTeAAGpevov Kal 
avFavopevov 70 mpémrov. 610 det AavOdvew srowidv- 
Tas, Kal p77 Soxeiv déyew meTAagpEevens aAAa 
TEPUKOTOS TobT0 yep mBavov, éxetvo b€ rotvay- 
Tiov’ ws yap Tmpos eniBovdetovra OvaBaAdovra, 
Kabamep M™pos Tovs olvous Tods pEpLypevous, Kal 
olov 7 Geodawpov pov” mémrove m™pOs THY TOV 
dav dTroKpiT Gv" 7 pev yap Tob Aor EouKev 
elvan, at & adddrpia. KAémterar 8 eb, eay TUS 
ex THS etwOvias dvahexrou exheyeov pe O7rep 
Evpumtons Trove Kal vrrederke m™pOTOs. 

"Ovrwr 8 dvoudtwr Kal pnuatwy &€& dv 6 Adyos 
OUVEOTHKED, Tov O€ ovoHaT ev Tooabr’ eXOVTIOV 
elon doa TeDewopyrat €v Tots mept TOUTES, 
TOUTWV yAdirracs peev Kat OdtvrAots dvdpact Kal 
TeToUnpLevous oduyaKes Kat odAvyayod ypnoréov 
(G7rov d€, voTEpov Epoupev, TO TE Ota TL etpyrac 
emt TO pretCov yap efaddarrer Tob mpémovTos.) TO 
de Kb pwov Kal TO oikelov Kal preradopa pLdvat 
XpHoYLOL ™pos Ty TOV pudcy Adyuw déEw. onpetov 
dé, OTL TOVTOLS jLOVOLS TAVTES xpavras: TAVTES yap 
perahopats dvadeyovrat Kat Tots OLKELOLS Kal Tots 
Kuplots* wore djAov ws av ev Ton TUS, EOTAL TE 
fevixov Kat AavOdvew evdéyerar Kat cadyueet. 


—e 


@ Cp. Horace, Ars Poetica, 46, where it is said that the 
choice and use of words requires subtlety and care, skill in 
making an old word new by clever combination (callida 
iunctura) being especially praised. ® Chs. 3 and:7. 
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in prose such methods are appropriate in much fewer 
instances, for the subject is less elevated ; and even 
in poetry, if fine language were used by a slave or 
a very young man, or about quite unimportant 
matters, it would be hardly becoming ; for even here 
due proportion consists in contraction and amplifica- 
tion as the subject requires. Wherefore those who 
practise this artifice must conceal it and avoid the 
appearance of speaking artificially instead of natu- 
rally; for that which is natural persuades, but the 
artificial does not. For men become suspicious of 
one whom they think to be laying a trap for them, as 
they are of mixed wines. Such was the case with 
the voice of Theodorus as contrasted with that of 
the rest of the actors; for his seemed to be the 
voice of the speaker, that of the others the voice of 
some one else. Art is cleverly concealed when the 
speaker chooses his words from ordinary language ® 
and puts them together like Euripides, who was the 
first to show the way. 

Nouns and verbs being the components of speech, 
and nouns being of the different kinds which have 
been considered in the Poetics, of these we should 
use strange, compound, or coined words only rarely 
and in few places. We will state later ® in what places 
they should be used ; the reason for this has already 
been mentioned, namely, that it involves too great 
a departure from suitable language. Proper and 
appropriate words and metaphors are alone to be 
employed in the style of prose; this is shown by 
the fact that no one employs anything but these. 
For all use metaphors in conversation, as well as 
proper and appropriate words ; wherefore it is clear 
that, if a speaker manages well, there will be some- 
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7 > > ¢ a ¢ A , > / ~ > 
Tavrn & Hv 7 Tod pyTopiKod Adyou dperH. Tav § 
~ ~ 4 
ovouaTwv TH pev codioTH opwvupiar yproysoe 
(apa ravras yap KaKoupyel), TH moinTH Sé 
1405a cuvwrupiat. Aéyw dé KUpia TE Kal cuUVmvULG, 
otov To mropevecOar Kai td Badilew: tatra yap 
audorepa Kai KUpia Kal ovvwrupa GAA/AotS. 
Tt pev odv tovrwy exaordv éott, Kal doa €ldn 
peerabopads, Kal Ott TotTO mAcictov Sdvvarat Kat 
b) , 
ev mowmoe Kal ev Adyous, elpnrat, Kabdmep éXé- 
“~ ~ > 
8 yomev, ev Tos TEpL ToLNTLKHS’ TooOUTwm 8 év 
4 a ”~ “a A b) “~ id 
Aoyw Set paArov diroroveicbar mepi adradv, dow 
> > 4 , € la > ‘ ~ 
e€ édattévwv BornOyudtwv 6 XAdyos éorl Té&v 
[eTpWY. Kal TO cadés Kal TO HOV Kal TO Eev_KOP 
ww 7 ¢ , \ “a 3 4 
exer padiora 7 petadopd. Kat AaBeiy odk aru 
> ‘ > ~ 4 A A > , A ‘ 
Qavrnv wap aAdov. det d€ Kal Ta emibera Kal Tas 
aA > 
petadopas appyotrovoas réyew. tobro 8 eoras 
eK TOO avddoyov: «i dé yj, amperes davetrar Sa 
\ tA AY > U LA , 
To mapadAnva ra evarvTia pddtora daivecbar. 
> A “A “~ 
adda det oxometv, Ws véw dowikis, odtw yéports 
, 
1071 ov yap 7 adr mpémer eoOns. Kai éav re 
koapetv BovAn, aro tev BeAtiOvwr Tav ev Taito 
> 
yever hépew TrHv petadhopav, éedv re péyew, amo 
TOV xeipovwy. A€yw 8 oiov, evel Ta evarTia ev 
TH avT@ yéver, TO Padvar Tov pev TTWwYEvovTa 
evyecba, Tov dé edydopevov mTwyEveLVY, OTL dudw 
3 aA 3 
QLTHOELS, TO EtpNLevoV €aTi ToLEty: ws Kal Idixparns 





* This is a parenthetical note. eC hs5 21 22. 

¢ The different kinds of words. 

¢ Poetics, 22. 9: “for this alone cannot be borrowed 
from another.” 

¢ Begging (as a beggar does) and praying (as a priest 
might) are both forms of asking, and by substituting one 
for the other, you can amplify or depreciate. 
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thing “ foreign ” about his speech, while possibly the 
art may not be detected, and his meaning will be 
clear. And this, as we have said, is the chief merit of 
rhetorical language. (In regard to nouns, homonyms 
are most useful to the sophist, for it is by their aid 
that he employs captious arguments, and synonyms 
to the poet. Instances of words that are both 
proper and synonymous are “ going” and “ walk- 
ing’: for these two words are proper and have the 
same meaning.) @ 

It has already been stated, as we have said, in 
the Poeties,® what each of these things ¢ is, how many 
kinds of metaphor there are, and that it is most 
important both in poetry and in prose. But the 
orator must devote the greater attention to them in 
prose, since the latter has fewer resources than 
verse. It is metaphor above all that gives per- 
spicuity, pleasure, and a foreign air, and it cannot 
be learnt from anyone else ;4# but we must make 
use of metaphors and epithets that are appropriate. 
This will be secured by observing due proportion ; 
otherwise there will be a lack of propriety, because 
it is when placed in juxtaposition that contraries are 
most evident. We must consider, as a red cloak 
suits a young man, what suits an old one; for the ~ 
same garment is not suitable for both. And if we 
wish to ornament our subject, we must derive our 
metaphor from the better species under the same 
genus ; if to depreciate it, from the worse. ‘Thus, to 
say (for you have two opposites belonging to the 
same genus) that the man who begs prays, or that 
the man who prays begs (for both are forms of 
asking)* is an instance of doing this; as, when 
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KaAdiav patpayeprny GAA’ ov dqdobxov. 3 5° 
épy apvntov avrov elvat- ob yap ay entpaydspryy 
avtov Kadeiv, adda dadodyov- audw yap epi 

lé > A \ A f \ \ w+ A e ‘ 
Oedv, adAa TO prev TysLtov TO SE ATYLOV. Kal O jLeV 
dtovvaoKdAakas, avTot 0° abrovs TexXviTas kahobow: 
tadra 8 dudw petagopa, 1) pev puTawvovTov Y 
d€ TovvavTiov. Kal ot ev Anorat abrots TopioTas 
Kadovot viv: 610 e€eare A€yew Tov adtKnoavTa [ev 
dpaptdavew, Tov 5° apaptavovta adixjoa1, Kal TOV 

, \ ~ ‘\ lod \ \ e e 
KAépavta Kat AaBetvy Kat Top0Aca. To d€ ws Oo 


TrAedos Etpimidov dyot, 
, ? , > \ > , 
Komns avaccew, KatroPas ets Muciav 


AMTpETTES, OTL _petlov TO dvdooew n Kat afiav’ ov 
KeKAeT Tat ovy. coTt de Kal ev Tais ovdhaBais 
dpaptia, eav pn noelas 7 onueta dwvis, olov 
Atovvotos 7pocayopevet 6 yaAKots év Tots éXeyetots 


Kkpavynv KaddAudans 


A f @ ” t , A e 
THv Tmoinyow, OTe audw dwvai: davAn de 7 peTa- 
dopa tais ao7jpois dwvais. 





B SEGAL A Te ooe 

® {ead of a distinguished Athenian family which held 
the office of torch-bearer at the Eleusinian mysteries. A 
man of notoriously dissipated character, he took some part 
in polities. 

¢ The dadobyxos or hereditary torch-bearer ranked next to 
the hierophant or chief priest. {n addition to holding the 
torch during the sacrifices, he took part, in the recitation of 
the ritual and = certain purificatory ceremonies. The 
untpayvptat or mendicant priests collected alms on behalf of 
various deities, especially the great Mother Cybele (whence 
their name). They ineluded both men and women of 
profligate character, addicted to every kind of lewdness. 
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Iphicrates ¢ called Callias > a mendicant priest instead 
of a torch-bearer, Callias replied that Iphicrates him- 
self could not be initiated, otherwise he would not 
have called him mendicant priest but torch-bearer ¢ ; 
both titles indeed have to do with a divinity, but the 
one is honourable, the other dishonourable. And 
some call actors flatterers of Dionysus, whereas they 
call themselves “artists.” Both these names are 
metaphors, but the one is a term of abuse, the other 
the contrary. Similarly, pirates now call themselves 
purveyors? ; and so it is allowable to say that the 
man who has committed a crime has “‘ made a 
mistake,”’ that the man who has “ made a mistake ”’ 
is “ guilty of crime,’ and that one who has com- 
mitted a theft has either “taken” or “ ravaged.” 
The saying in the Telephus of Euripides, 


Ruling over the oar and having landed in Mysia, 


is inappropriate, because the word “ ruling ’’ exceeds 
the dignity of the subject, and so the artifice can be 
seen. Forms of words also are faulty, if they do not 
express an agreeable sound ; for instance, Dionysius 
the Brazen ¢ in his elegiacs speaks of poetry as 


the scream of Calliope ; 


both are sounds, but the metaphor is bad, because 
the sounds have no meaning.‘ 


@ Cf. ***convey’ the wise it call” (Merry Wives, I. iii.). 
Kither the euphemistic or unfavourable application of the 
term may be adopted. 

¢ According to Athenaeus, xv. p. 669, he was a poet and 
rhetorician who recommended the Athenians to use bronze 
money. 

f A scream is neither articulate nor agreeable, like the 
sound of poetry, although both are voices or sound, and to 
that extent the metaphor is correct. 
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12 “Ere de ov Toppwohev Set, GAN’ ex Tey ouyyevav 
Kal TV Opoerd@v perapépew Ta dvesvupea, wave - 
paoperas, 6 ex dev OFAdv EoTW OTe ovyyeves, 

1405 b Oloy ev TH aiviypatt TO evSoxipobvre 


” 3 93 ‘\ \ > 9 St 4 
avdp eidov mupi xadKov én’ avépt Kod\Ajoarra: 


avuovuLov yap TO mos, eo 0 app apoobecis 
Tus" Ko\Anow Tolvur eitre THY THs ouKvas mpooBoAny. 
Kal ohws ex TV €d Tveypweveny EOTL peeTaopas 
AaBetv emeucets” peeTagopal yap aivirrovrat, WOTE 

13 6fAov OTe ed JETEVTIVERTOL, Kal dnd Kadar- 
KaAdos dé ovopaTos TO pev, WOomTEp Aucdprvos 
Aeyet, ev Tots poous n TO onpawopeven, Kal 
atayos 8€ doadrws. ere S€ tpirov, & Ader Tov 
copier Ko Adyov: ov yap ws edy Bovowv oudeva 
aisxpodoyeiv, elrep TO avro onpaiver 700€ dyrt 
Tod Tod€ elmetv: TotTO yap eat Petdos: EoTe yap 
aAAo aAAov KupiwiTepov Kal wyrowwpévov addov 
Kal OlKELOTEPOY TH TroLEty TO PAYA TPO OUpLaTwv. 
ETL OVX Opoiws Exov onalver TObE Kal TOE, WOTE 
Kal ourws ado dMov xah\ov Kal a.taxvov Deréov: 
Gppw jLev yap. TO Kadov Kat TO a.ioxpov onpat- 
vovow, aA’ ovx 7) Kado 7) ovx 7 aioxpov" 7 
Tatra pév, adra peadov Kat HTTOV. Tas d€ pleTa- 
popas evredUev oloréov, azo Kad@v 7 TH pwvh 
n TH Ouvdjet y] 7H ee 7 aAAn TW atobnae.. 
duapeper O° etzretv, olov pododaKtvdAcs Hws padAdov 
n dowtkodakrvios, 7 ett davddrepov épvbpo- 
daKrvaAos. 


@ Athenaeus, Pp: 452. 
> Rhetorician and sophist of Heraclea in Pontus. 
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Turther, metaphors must not be far-fetched, but 
we must give names to things that have none by 
deriving the metaphor from what is akin and of the 
same kind, so that, as soon as it is uttered, it is 
clearly seen to be akin, as in the famous enigma, 


I saw a man who glued bronze with fire upon another. 


There was no name for what took place, but as in 
both cases there is a kind of application, he called 
the application of the cupping-glass “ gluing.”’"* And, 
generally speaking, clever enigmas furnish good 
metaphors ; for metaphor is a kind of enigma, so that 
it is clear that the transference is clever. Metaphors 
should also be derived from things that are beautiful, 
the beauty of a word consisting, as Licymnius says, 
in its sound or sense, and its ugliness in the same. 
There is a third condition, which refutes the sophist- 
ical argument ; for it is not the case, as Bryson ® said, 
that no one ever uses foul language, if the meaning 
is the same whether this or that word is used; this 
is false ; for one word is more proper than another, 
more of a likeness, and better suited to putting the 
matter before the eyes. Further, this word or that 
does not signify a thing under the same conditions ; 
thus for this reason also it must be admitted that 
one word is fairer or fouler than the other. Both, 
indeed, signify what is fair or foul, but not qua fair 
or foul; or if they do, it is in a greater or less 
degree. Metaphors therefore should be derived from 
what is beautiful either in sound, or in signification, 
or to sight, or to some other sense. For it does 
make a difference, for instance, whether one says 
“ rosy-fingered morn,’ rather than “‘ purple-fingered, ” 
or, what is still worse, “‘ red-fingered.”’ 
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Kai éy rots emBerous eore pe Tas emBecers 
movetofar amo dhavdAov 7 ataxpod, olov 6 mnTpo- 
pov7ns, é€oTt 8 amo Tob BeAriovos, olov 6 TaTpos 
apvvTwp* Kal 6 Liyptwvidys, Ore peev edidou pura Gov 
dAtyov avTd oO viKnoAaS Tots opedow, ovK 70¢€A¢ 
Tovetv ws Svoyepatvwy els npLLovoUS TroLElv, Eel 
6° tkavov €dwkev, erroinoe 


f > > / ? ¢ 
yxatper aceAAoTrOdbwv Bvyarpes immwv: 


KaiToL Kal T@V Ovwyv Ovyarépes Foav. ert TO 
3 \ € , a > ¢€ € / “A 
avTo vmoKopilecbar. eat. 5 6 droKoptopds, Os 
éXatTov move Kal TO KAaKOV Kal TO ayaldyv, WoTrEp 
. ¢ 3 / f 3 A , 
kat 6 “Aptotodavns oxwmrer ev tots BaBvAwviors, 
avTl ev xXpvoiov ypvoiddpiov, avti 6° tnariov 
¢€ / 3 A \ 7 f \ 
imatidapiov, avTi dé Aoidopias Aovdopnudtiov Kat 
voonpatiov. evrAaPetobar dé det Kal maparnpetv 

€v audotv TO éeTpLov. 

3. Ta dé buypa ev réttapou yiyverar KaTa THY 
, 4 a A > , ¢t , 
Ae, év TE TOLS SumAots dvdpacw, olov AvKodpwv 
TOV ToAuT poawmov ovpavev THhS peyahoxopipou 
vs Kal Gary d€ oTEVOTOpOV, Kal ws Dopytas 
wvopnace, TT WXOLOVTOS Konrag, eTLOPKIOGVTAS Kal 
KATEVvOpKHOAVTAS Kal ws “Adnibdpas * jeevous 
pev THY pox aAnpovpevyy, muptypwv oe THY 
op yeyvopevny, Kal " TeAcopopov anon rh 
mpoBupiay atra@v yernoecba,’ Kal " Teheapopov 
Thy Tmebw T&V Adywv KaTéoTyHGEV, Kal “ KVaVvO- 


¢ ;uripides, Orestes, 1588. In the preceding line Mene- 
laus accuses Orestes as a Inatricide and ready to heap 
murder on murder, to which Orestes replies, you should 
rather call me the avenger of my father Agamemnon, who 
had been murdered by his wife Clytaemmnestra, the mother 
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As for epithets, they may be applied from what is 
vile or disgraceful, for instance, “‘ the matricide,”’ or 
from what is more honourable, for instance, “‘ the 
avenger of his father.’’* When the winner in a mule- 
race offered Simonides a small sum, he refused to 
write an ode, as if he thought it beneath him to 
write on half-asses ; but when he gave him a sufh- 
cient amount, he wrote, 


Hail, daughters of storm-footed steeds ! ° 


and yet they were also the daughters of asses. 
Further, the use of diminutives amounts to the same. 
It is the diminutive which makes the good and the 
bad appear less, as Aristophanes in the Babylonians 
jestingly uses “‘ goldlet, cloaklet, affrontlet, disease- 
let” instead of “ gold, cloak, affront, disease.”’ But 
one must be careful to observe the due mean in 
their use as well as in that of epithets. 

3. Frigidity of style arises from four causes : first, 
the use of compound words, as when Lycophron ¢ 
speaks of “‘ the many-faced sky of the mighty-topped 
earth,” “ narrow-passaged shore ’’; and Gorgias of 
‘““a begging-poet flatterer,’ “those who commit 
perjury and those who swear right solemnly.? ”’ 
And as Alcidamas says, “ the soul full of anger and 
the face fire-coloured,” “‘ he thought that their zeal 
would be end-accomplishing,’ “‘ he made persuasive 
words end-accomplishing,’’ and “‘ the azure-coloured 


of Orestes. ‘* Matricide’’ and ‘“‘avenger of his father” 
show the good and bad sides of the deed of Orestes. 

6 Frag. 7 (P.L.G. iii. p. 390). The winner of the mule- 
race was Anaxilaus of Rhegium. 

¢ A sophist, not the poet (author of the obscure flexander 
or Cassandra), who was later than Aristotle. 

4 Lobeck conjectured xaremiopxjcavtas, “ who commit 
out-and-out perjury.” 
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Xpwv TO THs Dadarrns edados’” TavTa yap Tatra 
TOUNTLKG bua Ty OimAwow paiveran. 

2 Mia ev ouv avTn aiTia, pia d€ TO xpHobat 
yAdrracs, otov AvKodpav Bot méAwpov avopa, 
Ka Lkipwr owes avip, Kat “AAkiddapas aGuppa 
Th Touncel, KQL THY TAS poocews ataolaNiav, Kal 
aKpaTw THs dvavoias opyy ren ypevor. 

3 Tpirov Oo ev Tots emlerous TO 7 puaxpots 7 
dicaipous 1 TUKVOtS xphobas: ev pev yap TOUnoEL 
mpeTer yoda AevKov eimeiv, ev d€ Adyw TA meV 
ampetéatepa, Ta Sé, av 7 Katakopy, e&eAdyxee 
Kal Tote’ havepov Ott Toinoi.s éoTiv: émel Set ye 
xpiicGar avrois: e€adAarrer yap To elwhds, Kat 
Eevixny move tHv dew. adda Set oroyalecbar 
Too peTpiov, éemet retlov moet KaKov Too €iKh 
Adyew: a) pev yap ovK éyet TO €v, 7 SE TO KaKaS. 
610 TA “AdniSapavros ysuypa paiver au od ‘yap 
HOVOLATL xphrae aAN’ ws edeopare Tots emiferous, 
OUTW TUKVOIS Kal petloor Kal emd7pAors, olov ovy 
idp@ta adda rov vypov tOpara, Kal ovK eis “IoOu.a 
adX’ eis THv TOV “loOuiwv raviyyupw, Kat obyt vépous 
aA\a tovs Ta&v moAEwv Baowrets vopous,, Kal ov 
Opopiep aAka Spopaia TH THs buys opyy, Kat 
ovxt jeovoetov aAAa To Tips dvoews Trapadapwr 
povoectov, Kai oxvIpwrov tiv dpovTida THs puxis, 
Kal ov xapitos adda Tray Lov ydpiros Syoupyos, 





¢ Sciron and Sinnis were hoth robbers slain by Theseus, 
but Lyeophron turns Sinnis into a y\Grra, using it adjectiv- 
ally == ** destructive’; cf. atvos, “harm”; olvrns = alvus. 
The meaning of rapadtaSev is quite obscure: various 
renderings are ‘“‘having taken to himself,’ ‘‘ reeeived,”’ 
*« orasped,” “inherited.”” The word povcetov, originally a 
haunt of the Muses, came to mean a school of art or literature. 
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floor of the sea,” for all these appear poetical because 
they are compound. 

This is one cause of frigidity ; another is the use 
of strange words; as Lycophron ealls Xerxes “a 
monster of a man,” Sciron ‘‘ a human scourge %”’ ; 
and Alcidamas says “‘ plaything in poetry,’ “ the 
audaciousness of nature,” ‘“ whetted with unmiti- 
gated wrath of thought.” 

A third cause is the use of epithets that are either 
long or unseasonable or too crowded ; thus, in poetry 
it is appropriate to speak of white milk, but in prose 
it is less so ; and if epithets are employed to excess, 
they reveal the art and make it evident that it is 
poetry. And yet such may be used to a certain 
extent, since it removes the style from the ordinary 
and gives a “foreign” air. But one must aim at the 
mean, for neglect to do so does more harm than 
speaking at random ; for a random style lacks merit, 
but excess is vicious. That is why the style of 
Alcidamas appears frigid ; for he uses epithets not 
as a seasoning but as a regular dish, so crowded, so 
long, and so glaring are they. For instance, he does 
not say “‘ sweat ’’ but “ damp sweat ” ; not “ to the 
Isthmian games” but “ to the solemn assembly of 
the Isthmian games ” ; not “ laws,” but “ the laws, 
the rulers of states’; not “ running,” but “ with a 
race-like impulse of the soul’ ; not “‘ museum,” but 
“having taken up the museum of nature’ 8; and 
‘“ the scowling anxiety of the soul’’; “ creator,” not 
‘of favour,” but “all-popular favour’; and “ dis- 
The fault appears to consist in the addition of rs gicews, but 
it is difficult to see why. Cope confesses his inability to 
understand the passage. Jebb translates: ‘he does not 


say, ‘having taken to himself a school of the Muses,’ but 
‘to Nature’s school of the Muses.’ ”’ 
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KQL OlKOVOLOS THS THY GKovoYTWwY HdovAS, Kat od 
4 > \ ~ ~ Lyd / >] / 
KAddoits adAAa Ttois THs vAns KAddots améKpuyer, 
Kal OD TO CMpa TapHumioxev GAAa THY TOD GWpaTos 
aloxuvnv, Kal avTipyov THY THs puyhs émBupiav 
“A > ~ 
(rodro 8° aya Kai dimdoty Kai eéifetov, wore 
f ~ 
Toinua yiverar), Kal ovTws e€edpov THY THs 
poxOnpias drrepBoAny. 810 TounTLKaDs A€yovtes 
Th ampemeta TO yeAotov Kal TO uvypov euTo.obon, 
\ 
Kat TO acades Sia THY adodecyiav: OTav yap 
, > 4 / \ \ “~ 
yuyvywokovtTe eémepnPpardAn, diadver TO ocades TH 
émucxotetv: of 6 avOpwrot Tots dumAois xpa@vrat, 


> 


4 > é \ ¢ / > f Fe \ 
oTav avwvupov Hh Kat 6 Adyos etatvbeTos, olov TO 
“a > > oN f 3 / \ 
xpovorpiBetv- adr av ToAv, mavTws TonTiKdv. 840 
1406 b XPNTwTarn 7 OumAf A€Ets Tots dGupap,Borrovois 
ovToL yap popusders at de yrdrrat Tots emomrovots 
GE pLVvoV yap Kal avdades n perapopa d€ Tots lape- 
Belots: TovTows yap viv yp@vrar, womep etpnrat. 
4 Kat ére réraprov to yuypov év tats petadpopais 
yiyvetat eit yap Kal peradopal ampemeis, at wev 
dia TO yeAotov (yp@vrac yap Kal of KwpwdozroLot 
petadopats) , at d€ dua TO cEevov ayav Kal TpaytKov- 
daoadets Sé, av moppwhev. otov ih opyias ‘ xAwpa 
Kal dvai.a Ta mpayyata’’* “‘ av de rabra aicxpas 
pev €omretpas, Kax@s de e€Vépitoas:’’ TroinTiK@s 
\ ” \ ¢ > 4 \ , 
yap ayav. Kat ws *AAkiddpas tH dtAocodiav 


* On this passage Thompson (Gorgias, p. 179) says 
“The metaphor of reaping and sowing is a mere common- 
place... but ‘pallid and bloodless affairs’ is a phrase 
which would need apology even from a modern.’’ On the 
other hand, it is difficult to see what objection there is to 
calling the Odyssey ‘‘a beautiful mirror of human life.” 
Another reading is évama, which Cope translates ‘‘ events 
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penser of the pleasure of the hearers ’”’; “ he hid,” 
not ‘“‘ with branches,” but ‘“ with the branches of the 
forest’; ‘“‘ he covered,” not “ his body,’ but “ the 
nakedness of his body.’ He also calls desire 
‘‘counter-initiative ’’ of the soul ’’—an expression 
which is at once compound and an epithet, so that 
it becomes poetry—and “ the excess of his depravity 
so beyond all bounds.” Hence those who employ 
poetic language by their lack of taste make the 
style ridiculous and frigid, and such idle chatter pro- 
duces obscurity ; for when words are piled upon one 
who already knows, it destroys perspicuity by a 
cloud of verbiage. People use compound words, 
when a thing has no name and the word is easy to 
combine, as ypovotpifeiv, to pass time; but if the 
practice is abused, the style becomes entirely poetical. 
This is why compound words are especially employed 
by dithyrambic poets, who are full of noise ; strange 
words by epic poets, for they imply dignity and 
self-assertion ; metaphor to writers of iambics, who 
now employ them, as we have stated. 

The fourth cause of frigidity of style is to be found 
in metaphors ; for metaphors also are inappropriate, 
some because they are ridiculous—for the comic 
poets also employ them—others because they are too 
dignified and somewhat tragic ; and if they are far- 
fetched, they are obscure, as when Gorgias says : 
‘* Affairs pale and bloodless’ %; “ you have sown 
shame and reaped misfortune ”’ ; for this is too much 
like poetry. And as Alcidamas calls philosophy “ a 
fresh with the blood in them.” If the two extracts are taken 
together, it is suggested (apparently by the editor of Cope’s 
notes) that the sense may be: ‘‘things green and unripe 


(flushed with sap), and this was the crop which you .. .,” 
the adjectives referring to green and unripe stalks of corn. 
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eTLTELYLOPLA TOV vopwr, Kat THY ’Oddvoceray Kadov 
avOpwrivov Biov Katomrpov, Kai “ otdév Tovodrov 
abuppa Th owjoes mpoodépwv:’ amavTa yap 
Tatra anmifava dia ta elpnudva. ro dé Vopyiov 
els THY yeAdova, émet Kat adbrot meToMEevn adjKe 
TO TEPITTWUA, aploTa THY TpayiKa@v: elie yap 


“Atoypov ye & @Dirouydra.” dpvidt ev yap, et 


> , ’ > , / \ ? / = 
_ETOLNOEV, OVUK ALOXVPO?V, mapbévay de auaVpov. €U 


2 


> > 4 3 \ Aa > > 3 a 
obv éAovddpnoev eimy 6 nv, add’ ody 6 EoTW. 
” 
4, "Hore 5€ Kat 7 eixawv peradopa’ Sdiadepet 
ty , P > 
yap puKpov: OTav prev yap eurn Tov “Ayidréa 


€ \ , 2 7 
Ws dé Aéwv ETTOPOVGED, 


> - > 4 \ ¢€¢ 4 > / > la 
eke €oT, OTAV dé “‘ A€wv evopovoe, preradopa’ 
dua yap TO apow dv8petous elvat, mpoonyopEevae 
pereveyKas A€ovra Tov “Aywéa. Xpnouov dé 7 
etka Kal ev Aoyw, oduy dices dé€* mounriKov yap. 
oloreat d€ womep al jueragopa: jeTapopat yap 

> 

elon Svagepovoa TO etpnueven elot 0 etkOves 
otov nv ’Avdporiwv ets “[dptéa, ore opovos Tots €k 

~ ~ ~ / 

T@V Seopa KupLdlols* EKElva TE yap TpOOTtTTOVTA 
daxvet, Kat “ldpi€a AvOdvTa ex TaV deopuav elvat 
/ \ € PSY 4 ” "A i 
yarerov. Kat ws Ocodduas cixalev “Apxidapoy 

“A am 3 

Koger yewpeTpet OUK ETLOTAPLEVW EV TH dvddoyor" 
éorae yap Kat 0 KuEevos “Apyidapos YEWHLETPLKOS . 
Kal TO ev TH toAteia TH LlAdTwvos, OTe ot Tovs 

@ Or, ‘a barrier against the laws.’’ This is the general 
meaning of émireixicua, a border fortress commanding an 
enemy’s country. 

®’ Compare /liad, xxii. 164 ¢vavriov @pro Newy ws. 

¢ Pupil of Isocrates and historical writer. Idrieus was a 


prince of Caria, who had been imprisoned. 
4 Meaning that there was no difference between Euxenus 
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bulwark of the laws,” ¢ and the Odyssey “ a beautiful 
mirror of human life,” and “introducing no such 
plaything in poetry.” All these expressions fail to 
produce persuasion, for the reasons stated. As for 
what Gorgias said to the swallow which, flying over 
his head, let fall her droppings upon him, it was in 
the best tragic style. He exclaimed, “ Fie, for 
shame, Philomela!’’; for there would have been 
nothing in this act disgraceful for a bird, whereas it ; 
would have been for a young lady. The reproach 
therefore was appropriate, addressing her as she was, 
not as she is. 

4. The simile also is a metaphor ; for there is very 
little difference. When the poet says of Achilles,’ 


he rushed on like a lion, 


it is a simile; if he says, “‘a lion, he rushed on,” it 
is a metaphor ; for because both are courageous, he 
transfers the sense and calls Achilles a lion. The 
simile is also useful in prose, but should be less 
frequently used, for there is something poetical about 
it. Similes must be used like metaphors, which only 
differ in the manner stated. The following are ex- 
amples of similes. Androtion® said of Idrieus that 
he was like curs just unchained ; for as they attack 
and bite, so he when loosed from his bonds was 
dangerous. Again, Theodamas likened Archidamus 
to a Euxenus ignorant of geometry, by proportion ; 4 
for Euxenus “ will be Archidamus acquainted with 
geometry.” Again, Plato in the Republic * compares 
without a knowledge of geometry and Archidamus with a 
knowledge of geometry. ‘The proportion of geometrical 
knowledge will remain the same, so that Archidamus can 
be called an ungeometrical Kuxenus, and Fuxenus a geo- 


metrical Archidamus (see note ¢ on p. 370 for ‘* by pro- 
portion ’’). ¢ 469 p. 
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“ , > # “A / a“ 
teQvedtas aKxvdAevovTes €oikact Tots KuVLdloLs, & 
4 éf , “a ? 
tovs AiBovs daxvet Tot Baddovtos ody amropmeva. 
\ e > \ “ 4 @ 7 > “~ 
Kat 7 €ls TOV OHpLov, OTL Gpotos vavKAnpw ioxup@ 
A tA / \ > 4 / “~ ~ 
fev UTOKMPW OE. Kal} Els TA LETPA THV TOLNTOY, 
° Td a“ + 7 e / e \ \ 
OTe €otke Tots avev KaAAOUS Wpatots: of ev yap 
3 7 | \ f +] ef , 
amavOnoarres, Ta Oe Stadvbévra ody Goa haiveta. 
\ e 7 ? f ] / ? \ 
kat 7 IlepuxAéovs ets Lapiouvs, eorxévar adrovs 
a é a \ \ f / / 
Tots mato a Tov wwpov déxerau prev, KAaiovTa 
4 \ >] 4 tv4 @ “~ tA 
d€. Kat ets Bowwtovs, dre poor Tots pivots: 
? 4 ; ? “a 
tous Te yap mpivovs vd atradv Karaxomrecbar, 
A \ A \ 3 7 / 
Kal tous Bowtovs mpdos aAAjAovs paxopmevous. 
4 e , \ “a 4 4 4 ? “~ 
kat o Anpoobevys tov dHpmov, ort Opovds eat Tots 
€v tots mAoiots vavTi@ow. Kat ws o AnpoKpatns 
wv \ ce? “a , a A a, 
elkace TOUS pyTopas Talis TiTBats at TO bupiopa 
/ ~ , \ 4 4 
KataTivovoa, T@ owiAw Ta TaLdia mapadcihovow. 
3 
Kat ws ‘Avricbévns Kydioddotov rov Aemrov 
~ Ly e > , > , 
NBavwr® eikacev, ote amroAdvpevos edvdfpaiver. 
f \ > \ 
maoas yap TavTas Kal Ws ElKOVaS Kal WS LeTApopas 
ww , a itd vA >] ~ ¢ 
e€eott A€yew wore doar av edvdoKy@ow ws 
4 a ~ ef e A 3 t 
perahopat AexGeioa, SHAov Ott abrat Kal etKoves 
wv \ ¢ 3 , ‘ 4 / 
EOOVTAL, KL al ElKOvEes preTadopat Adyou Sedpevat. 
> A \ a \ \ \ ? fey ? 4 
ael d€ det THY petadopay THY é€K TOD avdadoyov 


> , \ > A , “~ e “~ t 
AVTATOOLOOVAL KQL €7TL Jarepa TWYV OPOYVEVWV* OULOV 





4 488 A. ®60 [te 
¢ If metrical restrictions have been removed and they are 
read as prose. 
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those who strip the dead to curs, which bite stones, 
but do not touch those who throw them; he also 
says that the people is like a ship’s captain who 
is vigorous, but rather deaf;% that poets’ verses 
resemble those who are in the bloom of youth but 
lack beauty ;® for neither the one after they have 
lost their bloom, nor the others after they have been 
broken up,° appear the same as before. Pericles said 
that the Samians were like children who cry while 
they acccpt the scraps. He also compared the 
Boeotians to holm-oaks ; for just as these are beaten 
down by knocking against each other, so are the 
Boeotians by their civil strife. Demosthenes com- 
pared the people to passengers who are seasick.f 
Democrates said that orators resembled nurses 
who gulp down the morsel and rub the babies’ lips ~ 
with the spittle.’ Antisthenes likened the skinny 
Cephisodotus to incense, for he also gives pleasure 
by wasting away. All such expressions may be used 
as similes or metaphors, so that all that are approved 
as metaphors will obviously also serve as similes 
which are metaphors without the details. But in 
all cases the metaphor from proportion should be 
reciprocal and applicable to either of the two things 
of the same genus ; for instance, if the goblet is the 


¢ Meaning that they did not appreciate the benefits re- 
ceived from the Athenians, who conquered the islands 
(440 B.c.). 

¢ Or, “‘ are cut down by axes, the handles of which are 
made of their own wood.” : 

f It is disputed whether Demosthenes is the orator or the 
Athenian general in the Peloponnesian War. The point of 
the comparison is that in a democracy the general instability 
of political conditions makes the people sick of the existing 
state of things and eager for a change. 

9 Aristophanes, Knights, 715-718. 
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2 e¢ / 3 4 , \ A ) / € f 

et 7 piady aomts Avovdoou, Kal THY domida apLoTTet 
, f v 

déyeoOat fuddnv ”Apeos. 

5. “QO pev otv Adyos ovvtiberar ex tovTwy. 
3 ~ ~ 
€oTt 0 apxn Tis AdEews TO Edyvilew: Totro 5° 

? \ ~ “a 
EoTl ev TEéVTE, TPATOV pev ev Tois ovVdeopoLs, 
9 3 ~ 
av aT0dLo@ Tis ws medUKaot TpdoTEepoe Kal VoTEpor 
yiyvecbat adAdAjAwv, olov evict araitotow, wormep 
¢€ , \ ¢. 33 A 4 > a 4 4 ‘ \ € 4 
O fev Kal O Eyw Lev amratrel TOV O€ Kal TOV Oo 4é. 
~ A ¢ 4 > f > , ‘ 
det d€ Ews peuvyTrar avramodiddvat adAndots, Kai 
LATE pakpav amapTav pyre atvdecpov mp0 ovv- 
d€opov amodidovat ‘rob avayKatov: dAvyaxyod yap 
€ , (a ae es 9 ? , * s ‘ 
appoTre.. “‘eyw OO, eet proc eizev (HADE yap 
KAéwr dedpevds re Kal a€idv) emopevduny mapa- 
\ ] , »? 3 , \ ‘ 4 ~ 
AaBav atbrovs.”’ €v tovTots yap moAAol mpo Tob 
P] , / I / 
amodo8ncopévov auvdéopov mpoenPéBAnvrat ovv- 
deapot. €av bé€ oA TO petaéd yévnTtar Tob 
? , > , a“ \ \ AY 3 ~ 
eTopevounyv, aoades. ev prev O1 TO ed ev Tots 
cuvdeaols, devUTepov d€ TO Tots (diots dvdpact 
4réye Kal poy Tots TEpltexovow. TpiTov, [7 
appiBorous* Tadra dé, av uy TavavTia mpoatpyArat. 
Omep Tovodow, oTav pyfev pev exwor é€yeu, 
mpoomoi@vTat d€ te A€yew: ot yap Tovotror év 


¢ As the shield is to Ares, so is the goblet to Dionysus. 
Proportion is defined (thices, v. 3. 8) as ‘an equality of 
ratios, implying four terms at the least,”’ and the proportional 
metaphor is one in which the second term is to the first as 
the fourth is to the third; for then one can by metaphor 
substitute the fourth for the seeond, or the seeond for the 
fourth. Let A be Dionysus, B a goblet, C Ares, D a shield. 
Then by the definition, the goblet is to Dionysus as the shield 
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shield of Dionysus, then the shield may properly be 
called the goblet of Ares. 

5. Such then are the elements of speech. But 
purity, which is the foundation of style, depends 
upon five rules. First, connecting particles should 
be introduced in their natural order, before or after, 
as they require; thus, pév and éya pev require to 
be followed by de and 6 é. Further, they should 
be made to correspond whilst the hearer still re- 
collects ; they should not be put too far apart, nor 
should a clause be introduced before the necessary 
connexion 8; for this is rarely appropriate. For 
instance, “ As for me, I, after he had told me—for 
Cleon came begging and praying—set out, taking 
them with me.” For in this phrase sevcral connecting 
words have been foisted in before the one which is 
to furnish the apodosis ; and if the interval between 
“IT” and “set out” is too great, the result is 
obscurity. The first rule therefore is to make a 
proper use of connecting particles ; the second, to 
employ special, not generic terms. The third con- 
sists in avoiding ambiguous terms, unless you de- 
liberately intend the opposite, like those who, having 
nothing to say, yet pretend to say something ; such 
people accomplish this by the use of verse, after the 


isto Ares. The metaphor consists in transferring to the goblet 
the name belonging to its analogue the shield. Sometimes 
an addition is made by way of explanation of the word in its 
new sense, and the goblet may be described as the shield of 
Dionysus and the shield as the goblet of Ares. The shield 
and the goblet both come under the same genus, being 
characteristics of a deity, and can therefore be reciprocally 
transferred (Poetics, 21. -4). 

> The apodosis. dodiddvac is used in the sense of intro- 
- ducing a clause answering to the zpéraccs, and drédoacs for 
this answering clause. 
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Troe Aéyovot Tabra, otov "Eprredox djs: hevariver 
yap TO Kody ToNv ¢ ov, Kal maoxovow ot axpoarat 
Omep of moAot Tapa Tots peavreow* 6Tav yap 
Aéywow apdiBoda, cuumapavevovow. 


Kpotoos “Advv diaBas peydAnv apynv Karadvoet. 


‘ 4 .o¢ ” > c oo ‘ on 
Kat dua TO OAws EAarrTov elva dudprnua, dia TOV 
~ ~ / / 
1407b YeVOv TOU mpaypatos Aéyovow ot pavTets’ TUYOL 
\ f ~ “~ ~ ¥ 
yap dy Tbs p-aMov ev Tots apriacpois dpria | 7 
Trepiood etre pGAXov 7 TOOa EXEL, Kat TO OTL 
€oTal 7) TO TOTE, 610 ot Xpnopordyou ov Tmpoo- 
opiLoyrau TO TOre. dmavra dn TadrTa Oprowa. wor 
5 av yn ToLovTOU Tos Eevexa, hevKTEéoV. TéTApTOV, 
ws [Ipwrayopas ra yévn t&v ovoudrwv Sdiyper, 
4 ‘ a 
appeva Kat O7jAea Kal oxevy: Set yap amrodiddvar 
‘\ ~ ~ ~ “ 
6 Kal Tatra ophas: “9 5 eMotoa KaL dvarexUeioa 
if ) 
WXETO. TEeuTTCY, ev 7@ Ta TroAAa Kal dXiya Kal 
’ ~ 
ev opOdis ovowalew: “ot 3° eADovres € eTUTTOV hes 
"OdAws d€ det evavayyworov eivat TO yeypap- 
/ ‘ + ” 4 A >] / 4 e€ 
pévov Kal evppacrov’ E€oTe d€ TO aUTO. O7TEP Ot 
\ 4 > ” PEAS “a A ¢ 
ToAdoi otvdecpot ovK exovow odd a pn) pad.ov 


¢Of Agrigentum (c. 490-430), poet, philosopher, and 
physician. Among other legends connected with him, he is 
said to have thrown himself” into the crater of Etna, so that 
by suddenly disappearing he might be thought to be a god. 
His chief work was a poem ‘called Nature, praised by 
Lucretius. ‘The principles of things are the four elements, 
fire, air, water, and earth, which are unalterable and _ in- 
destructible. Love and hate, alternately prevailing, regulate 
the periods of the formation of the world. The existing 
fragments corroborate Aristotle’s statement. 

» }lerodotus, i. 53, 91. Croesus consulted the Delphian 
oracle whether he should attack Cyrus the Persian or not. 
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manner of Empedocles.? For the long cirecumlocution 
takes in the hearers, who find themselves affected 
like the majority of those who listen to the sooth- 
sayers. Tor when the latter utter their ambiguitics, 
they also assent ; for example, 


Croesus, by crossing the Halys, shall ruin a mighty 
dominion.® 


And as there is less chance of making a mistake 
when speaking generally, diviners express themselves 
in general terms on the question of fact; for, in 
playing odd or even, one is more likely to be right 
if he says “even” or “odd” than if he gives a 
definite number, and similarly one who says “ it will 
be’ than if he states “ when.” This is why sooth- 
sayers do not further define the exact time. All such 
ambiguities are alike, wherefore they should be 
avoided, except for some such reason. The fourth 
rule consists in keeping the genders distinet—mas- 
culine, feminine, and neuter,? as laid down by Prot- 
agoras; these also must be properly introduced: “‘She, 
having come ( fem.) and having conversed ( fem.) with 
me, went away.” The fifth rule consists in observing 
number, according as many, few, or one are referred 
to: “ They, having come (pl.), began to beat (pl.) me.” 

Generally speaking, that which is written should 
be easy to read or easy to utter, which is the same 
thing. Now, this is not the case when there is a 
number of connecting particles, or when the punctua- 


Encouraged by the ambiguous oracle, he did so, but was 
utterly defeated. 

¢ The deliberate intention to mislead. 

4 oxeiy, “inanimate things,” the classification probably 
being male, female, and inanimate, not the grammatical one 
of masculine, feniinine, and neuter. 
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‘ e A ¢ f ‘ ‘ € 
diaori€ar, worep Ta “Hpakdeirov. 7a yap ‘Hpa- 
/ / ” ‘ \ y 
KAeirov Siacri€ar epyov dia TO adyAov elvat 
Ls ~ ~ 
TOTEPW TMPOCKELTAL, TH VoTEpov 7 TH MmpOTEpor, 
olov ev TH apxhn adrod Tod ovyypapparos: dno 
A ce ~ / 50° 27 a aN 2 / ” 
yap ‘Tov Adyou Todd’ eovTos aet a€vverou avOpwrrot 
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4 v \ ~ / 4 ‘ > 
7 Suaoti~ar. ett Sé move? codoikilew tro py amo- 
4 3A A 3 4 3 a “a e / 
diovat, cay pt) emilevyvins apgoty oO apporret: 
olov 7 wodov 7 XpGpa, TO pev iby ov Kowor, TO 
6° atobduevos Kowdv. aoady Sé Kal av py mpobets 
eimns, peAAwv arodAda peragvo éuBadrew- oiov 
cc ” A \ > , vf \ 4 
eueAAov yap Siareyfeis exeivw tadde Kal Trade 
‘ e / 9 > A ‘ ct A 
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\ 4 s 4 ‘ ? ‘ 
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de eyévero.””’ 
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To Aoyw yphobar avr’ cvdpuaros, olov ju) KUKXoV, 
GAN’ émimedov TO €K TOD pécov taov. Els dé ouPr- 
~ td a 
2Toplavy TO évaytiov, avTt Tod Adyov dvoma. Kal 
¥ A \ 3 ~ / 
éav aloypov  ampemés: eav prev ev T@ oyw F 
> 3 ~ 
aicypov, Trovvoua A€yew, eav 6 ev TH dvdpar, 
A ~ . ~ 
37ov Adyov. Kal perapopais SyAocdy Kat Tots 
‘ ‘ 
4 emérows, evAaBovpevov TO ToWnTLKOV. Kal TO ev 








¢@ Heraclitus of Ephesus (¢. 535-475). His chief work 
was on Nature. From the harshness of his language and 
the carelessness of his style he was called 6 cxorevds (the 
obscure). According to him, fire was the origin of all 
things; all things become fire, and then fire becomes all 
other things. All things are in a constant state of flux; all 
is the same and yet not the same. Knowledge is founded 
upon sensual perception, but only the gods possess know- 
ledge in perfection. 
OT + 
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tion is hard, as in the writings of Heraclitus.* lor 
it is hard, since it is uncertain to which word 
another belongs, whether to that which follows or 
that which precedes; for instance, at the beginning 
of his composition he says: “‘ Of this reason which 
exists ® always men are ignorant,’ where it is un- 
certain whether “ always’ should go with “ which 
exists’ or with “ are ignorant.” Further, a solecism 
results from not appropriately connecting or joining 
two words with a word which is equally suitable to 
both. For instance, in speaking of “ sound” and 
‘“‘eolour,” the word “ seeing ”’ should not be used, 
for it is not suitable to both, whereas “ perceiving ” 
is. It also causes obscurity, if you do not say at the 
outset what you mean, when you intend to insert a 
number of details in the middle; for instance, if 
you say: “I intended after having spoken to him 
thus and thus and in this way to set out ”’ instead 
of ‘‘ I intended to set out after having spoken to him,”’ 
and then this or that happened, in this or that 
manner. 

6. The following rules contribute to loftiness of 
style. Use of the description instead of the name 
of a thing ; for instance, do not say “ circle,” but “a 
plane figure, all the points of which are equidistant 
from the centre.”’ But for the purpose of conciseness 
the reverse-—use the name instead of the description. 
You should do the same to express anything foul or 
indecent ; if the foulness is in the description, use 
the name; if in the name, the description. Use 
metaphors and epithets by way of illustration, taking 
care, however, to avoid what is too poetical. Use 


’ Or, “although this reason exists for ever men are born 
. . without understanding ” (Welldon). 
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a} - Euripides, Iphig. Tour. 7 Tote 

’ In Boeotia. The quotation is from the Thebaid of 
Antimachus of Claros (¢. 450 nc.) The Alexandrians 
placed him next to Homer among the epic poets. In his 
eulogy of the little hill, he went on to attribute to it all the 
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the plural for the singular, after the manner of the 
poets, who, although there is only one harbour, say 


to Achaean harbours, 
and, 
Here are the many-leaved folds of the tablet.¢ 


You should avoid linking up, but each word should 
have its own article : ris yuvatkds THs yetéepas. But 
for conciseness, the reverse: THs petépas yuvatkds. 
Kmploy a connecting particle or for conciseness omit 
it, but avoid destroying the connexion ; for instance 
“ having gone and having conversed with him,”’ or, 
“having gone, I conversed with him.’ Also the 
practice of Antimachus is useful, that of describing 
a thing by the qualities it does not possess ; thus, 
in speaking of the hill Teumessus,® he says, 


There is a little wind-swept hill ; 


for in this way amplification may be carried on ad 
infinitum. This method may be applied to things 
good and bad, in whichever way it may be useful. 
Poets also make use of this in inventing words, as 
a melody “ without strings ” or “ without the lyre ” ; 
for they employ epithets from negations, a course 
which is approved in proportional metaphors, as for 
instance, to say that the sound of the trumpet is a 
melody without the lyre. 

7. Propriety of style will be obtained by the ex- 
pression of emotion and character, and by proportion 
to the subject matter. Style is proportionate to the 
subject matter when neither weighty matters are 
treated offhand, nor trifling matters with dignity, 
and no embellishment is attached to an ordinary 


good qualities it did not possess, a process which could 
obviously be carried on ad infinitum. 
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et be Bh, Kapuodia. paiverat, otov mrovet Krcopaiv: 
opotws yap evia edeye Kat el elmevev av “ moTVLG 

3 ovK?. 7 mabye d€, eav pev ) vBprs, opytto- 
[L€vou Ackis, eav d€ docBA Kal aicxpa, voxYepat- 
vovtos Kat evAaBoupévov Kai Aéyew, éav dé ém- 
aweTd, ayamevws, éav dé eAcEwd, Tamewdas, Kal 

4 emt Ov dw d€ opoiws. muBavot dé TO mpaypo 
Kat 7 otkeia A€Lis: mrapahoyilerat yap 1 ux?) ws 
adn Bars A€yovros, OTL emt Tots ToovTols ouTus 
exovew, Bor’ otovra, El Kat fay otras EXEL, WS 
0 Aéywv, 7d, mpayara. ovTWs EyEeW, Kal ovV- 
omotoTrabet 0 axovwy del 7H mabyntiKds Aéyovtt, 

5 Kav pnbev A€yn. S10 woAAoi KatamAntrover Tovs 
aKkpoaras FopuBobrres. 

6 Kat 70K dé avrn u) eK Tov onpetov dcigus, 
6rt axodovbet 7 dppoTroved EKAOTYW yever Kal 
Efe. Aéyon be yevos peev Kal? Puiar, otov mais 
 avnp 7 yépwv, Kal yury q avip, kat Adkwv 7 
Ocrrahos, efeus dé, kal? ds TOLOS Tes TO Bic 

700 yap Kal’ amacayv €€w ot Biot trovot Ties. €av 
obv Kal Ta Ovopata oliketa Adyy TH EFL, ToLnoEL 
To 700s o8 yap tatTa ovd’ wWoatTws aypotkos 
dv Kal temawWevevos eEimerev. Tacyovor S€é Tt 
ol akpoaTal Kal @ KaTaKdépws yp@vrat ot Aoyo- 
ypadou, “tis 8 odk oidev;”’ “dzravres toacw*’’ oj0- 


* By some identified with the tragic poet spoken of in the 
Poetics, 2. His manner of expression, due to the wish to 
use fine langnage, was ridiculous owing to its being out of 
harmony with the subject. Others consider that he was not 
a poet at all but an orator. aé7vua was a title of respect, 
applied to females, whether they were goddesses or ordinary 
women. 
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word ; otherwise there is an appearance of comedy, 
as in the poetry of Cleophon,* who used certain 
expressions that reminded one of saying “ madam 
fig.”’ Style expresses emotion, when a man speaks 
with anger of wanton outrage; with indignation 
and reserve, even in mentioning them, of things foul 
or impious ; with admiration of things praiseworthy ; 
with lowliness of things pitiable; and so in all 
other cases. Appropriate style also makes the fact 
appear credible; for the mind of the hearer is 
imposed upon ® under the impression that the speaker 
is speaking the truth, because, in such circumstances, 
his feelings are the same, so that he thinks (even if 
it is not the case as the speaker puts it) that things 
are as he represents them; and the hearer always 
sympathizes with one who speaks emotionally, 
even though he really says nothing. This is why 
speakers often confound their hearers by mere noise. 

Character also may be expressed by the proof from 
signs, because to each class and habit there is an 
appropriate style. I mean class in reference to age 
—child, man, or old man; to sex—man or woman ; 
to country—Lacedaemonian or Thessalian. I call 
habits those moral states which form a man’s char- 
acter in life; for not all habits do this. If then 
anyone uses the language appropriate to each habit, 
he will represent the character ; for the uneducated 
man will not say the same things in the same way as 
the educated. But the hearers also are impressed 
in a certain way by a device employed ad nauseam 
by writers of speeches:¢ ‘‘Who does not know?” 
“ Everybody knows ”’; for the hearer agrees, because 


® Or, “‘ draws a wrong conclusion.” 
¢ Alluding to Isocrates. 
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Aoyet yap 6 akovwrY aloxuvdpmevos, OWS jLETEXT 
obTEp Kal ot aor TaYTES. 
To 5° eVicatpws n HT) edaipwrs xphjabar Kowov 


9 aTravTwy Tov elo@y éoriv. dios 6° ent mon 
1408b vrrepBoAR +O OpvdAovpevov’ Set yap adrov atbra@ 


oe : § ~ \ a Be 5 e. 4 +) 
TT POETLTANTTEW OKE€lL yap a HUES EVAL, ETTEL OV 


, “A “~ \ 4 # A 3 4 
10 AavOdves ye 6 aovet tov A€yovra. Ere Tols avd- 


ll 


~ ¢ \ 
Aoyov uy Taw apa ypyoacbat ovTw yap KAémreTaL 
3 4 e >A \ 

3 aKPOarns . dey dé olov eav Ta ovopara onAnpa 
> 7) Kal TH poy Kal TO mpooustTrep Kal Tots 
apLorrovaw: El be pn; davepov yiVETaL EKAOTOV 
6 eoTw. eav de TO pev TO Se eH, AavOdvEr Toy 

A > N ~ 
ro atvto. é€ay otv ta padaxa oxAnp@s Kal Ta 
okAnpa padakads A€éyynrat, amiPavov yiyvera. 

\ \ tea \ ~ A A ? , Ul 

Ta d€ dvopara ta Ou7dAG Kal Ta émifera mAciw 
Kat Ta E€va pardtora apporrer A€yovTt mabyTiKds- 
ovyyveomn yap opy-Comevep Kakov davat otpavo- 

wy Ld ‘ 
unKes 7) mreasprov etrety. Kal OTaV EX?) 70n TOUS 
/ 
dKpoaras Kat Tounon evdovordoau 7 eTatvots 7 
ipoyous nN opy) a purie, olov Kal ‘looxparns Trove 
ev TD Tmovnyupecg emt TéXeL, * ‘dyn d€ Kal yreapn ” 
kat “ol twes erAycay:”’ $0eyyoural Te yap Ta 
Towatra evBovordlovres, WOTE Kal _amod€xovrat 
d7jjAov OTL Opowws eyovTes. 810 Kal TH ToLjoEL 
b) A 4 ~ 

nppooev’ evOeov yap 1 Tojo. 7 87 ovTw det, 

¢ Or, *‘ to all the special rules given above.” 

> The exaggeration should be brought forward first, by 
way of forestalling the objection, and accompanied by some 
limiting phrase. Quintilian (/nst. Orat. viii. 3. 37) gives 
as examples: ‘‘so to say,” ‘if [ may be allowed to say so.” 

¢ Adaptation of voice, features, etc., to the subject. 


4 § 186, where uvjun is the reading, translated “ name”’ 
above (lit. memory) for the sake of the jingle, which also 
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he is ashamed to appear not to share what is a matter 
of common knowledge. 

The opportune or inopportune use of these devices 
applies to all kinds of Rhetoric.* But whenever one 
has gone too far, the remedy may be found in the 
common piece of advice—that he should rebuke 
himself in advance ;° then the excess seems true, 
since the orator is obviously aware of what he is doing. 
Further, one ought not to make use of all kinds of 
correspondence ® together; for in this manner the 
hearer is deceived. I mean, for instance, if the 
language is harsh, the voice, features, and all things 
connected should not be equally harsh; otherwise 
what each really is becomes evident. But if you do 
this in one instance and not in another, the art 
escapes notice, although the result is the same. If 
mild sentiments are harshly expressed or harsh 
sentiments mildly, the speech lacks persuasiveness. 

Compound words, a number of epithets, and 
‘‘foreign’’ words especially, are appropriate to an 
emotional speaker ; for when a man is enraged it is 
excusable for him to call an evil “ high-as-heaven ”’ or 
‘ stupendous.”” He may do the same when he has 
gripped his audience and filled it with enthusiasm, 
either by praise, blame, anger, or friendliness, as 
Isoerates does at the end of his Panegyricus 4: “ Oh, 
the fame and the name!” and “In that they endured.” 
For such is the language of enthusiastic orators, and 
itis clear that the hearers accept what they say in a 
sympathetic spirit. Wherefore this style is appro- 
priate to poetry ; for there is something inspired in 
poetry. It should therefore be used either in this 


appears in the Greek of Isocrates. All the mss. of Aristotle 
give yvwuny here, which shows that it is a misquotation. 
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nN peT elpwveias, omep Topylas émoier Kal Ta ev 
T@ Daidpw. 

8. To d€ axjua tis A€Ecews Set pre epperpov 
elvar punte dppvOpov- TO prev yap amifavey (me- 
mAaobat yap doxet) Kal apa Kal eStoTnow: Tpoc- 
exe yap TOLL TH Opoiw, OTE mad HEEL. 
woTrEp ovv Tay KNpPUKWY m™pohapBavovot TA TALola, 
To “twa aipeita: émitpoTov 6 ameAevbepovpevos ; 
KrX€wva.”’ To dé dppvOpov amrépavTov, del dé 
memepavOat pev, ity perp d€° andes yap Kal 
dyvworov TO diretpov. Trepaiverat d€ aptOud mavra: 
0 d€ Tod oxyipatos ths AdEews apiOucs puOuds 
coTw, 00 Kal Ta peTpA THpaTa. 8160 pvOpmov Set 
EXew TOV Adcyov, [LeTpOV O€ pay Trotn La. yap ETAL. 
pupov dé pn axpiB@s> Tobro d€ EoTat, eav péxpe 
TOU 7. 

Tav dé puvbudy o pev ypa@os cepvos adda 
Aextikhs appovias Sedpevos, 6 8° tapBos adr7 





¢ 238 p, 241 £. In the first of these passages Socrates 
attributes his unusual flow of words to the inspiration of the 
nymphs, and tells Phaedrus not to wonder if he seems to be 
in a divine fury, for he is not far from breaking out into 
dithyrambs. An example of the irony (a term implying a 
certain amount of contempt (il. 2. 25)) of Gorgias is given in 
the Politics (iii. 2). When asked how a person comes to be 
a citizen, he answers: ‘‘as those are mortars which have been 
made by mortar-makers, so those are Larissaeans who have 
been made by artisans (dnuovpyots); for some of these were 
Larissa-makers (dnmeovpyovs). There is a play on the double 
meaning of dypcovpyds, (1) artisan, (2) magistrate, lit. people- 
maker. JLarissa-makers means inakers of Larissaeans in 
such numbers that they might be regarded as makers of 
Larissa itself. It has also been suggested that Napicorotods 
inay mean ‘kettle-makers,’ from: Adpioa ‘a kettle,” so 
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way or when speaking ironically, after the manner 
of Gorgias, or of Plato in the Phaedrus.* 

8. The form of diction should be neither metrical 
nor without rhythm. If it is metrical, it lacks per- 
suasiveness, for it appears artificial, and at the same 
time it distracts the hearer’s attention, since it sets 
him on the watch for the recurrence of such and 
such a cadence ; just as, when the public criers ask, 
‘““Whom does the emancipated ® choose for his 
patron?” the children shout “Cleon.” If it is 
without rhythm, it is unlimited, whereas it ought to 
be limited (but not by metre); for that which is 
unlimited is unpleasant and unknowable. Now all 
things are limited by number, and the number 
belonging to the form of diction is rhythm, of which 
the metres are divisions.°. Wherefore prose must be 
rhythmical, but not metrical, otherwise it will be a 
poem. Nor must this rhythm be rigorously carried 
out, but only up to a certain point. 

Of the different rhythms the heroic is dignified, 
but lacking the harmony of ordinary conversation ; 
the iambic is the language of the many, wherefore 
called from having been first made at Larissa, but this seems 
unnecessary. ‘The point is that Gorgias maintained that all 
were citizens who were made so by the magistrates, that 
citizenship was a manufactured article (see W. L. Newman's 
note on the passage, and W. H. ‘Thompson’s Appendix to 
his edition of Plato’s Gorgias). 

®’ He did not generally possess full rights of citizenship. 
The point of the illustration is that the hearer looks for the 
cadence just as confidently as, when a freedman is asked what 
patron he selects, every one expects him to say ‘* Cleon.” 

¢ Bywater’s emendation for 7un7d of the mss. Aristotle 
seems to be referring to the Pythagorean theory that 
‘*number ”’ is the regulating force in all things, and in giving 
shape to language ‘‘number” is rhythm, which reduces a 
formless mass of words to order. 
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€oTW 7) reEts ) TOV TOAAGY: 816 puddoTa TavTwY 
TOV peT poy lapBeta pleyyovrat Aéyovres. det S€ 
ceuvoTnta yeveobar Kal EKOTHOAL. 0 O€ Tpoxatos 

1409 a KOpOaKiuKcsT Epos On Aot de Ta TeTpapeTpa: €or. yap 
TPOXEpPOs pudpos 7a, TETPaLeT pa. Neimerar Se 
Tray @ €Xp@vTo ev aro ©pacvpayou ap&aevot, 
ovK elxov dé Aéyew Tis 7 Hy. 

“Hore d€ Tpiros O Traudy Kal eXOpevos TOV et 
preven Tpio. yap 7 pos aa eoTly, exeiveanv d€ 6 
peev Ev mpos € ev, 6 dé dvo ™pos ev. EXET OL dé TOV 
Aoywr TovTwv 6 Hutddtos: obTos 5° éoTiv 6 matav. 

5 ot pev ovv adXou dua TE TA elpnucva aderéot, Kai 
duoTe pretpuxot’ 6 dé matav AnmTéos: amd povov 
yap ovK €aTt LéeTpov TOV pyD&TwY pvOudv, Wore 
padiora AavOavew. viv pev obv ypOvTar TH Ev 
mravdve Kat apyopevot, Set be Stahepew tHv TeAevT Hy 

6 THS apis. éort d€ mraLavos dvo eld AVTLKELLEVa 
dAAjAors, av TO pev ev apxH AppLOTTEl, womep 
Kat xp@vrat: obTos 8 eorTw od apxer pwev 7) wakpa, 
redevtaoat d€ Tpets Bpayetat, 


Aadoyevés etre Avkiav 
KaL 
f Ld “a 4 
xpvocoxopa “Kare mat Atés. 
¢ > ] be] f e “a ¥ a 
erepos 5 €& evavtias, ob} Bpaxetae apyovor Tpets, 
7 O€ paKpa TeAeuTaia: 


A \ ~ ¢ 7 > 3 \ 3 / f 
pera 0€ yar VOaTa T WKeavor npavice vu€. 





The heroic rhy ‘thin (dacty Is, spondees, and anapaests) is 
as 1 to 1, two short syllables being equal to one long ; 
trochaie and iambic 2 to 1 on the same principle ; paean, 
3 to 2 (three shorts and one long), being the mean between 
the other two. > Understanding «ai reXeuravres. 

¢ All three attributed to Simonides (Frag. 26 8: P.L.G.). 
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of all metres it is most used in common speech ; 
but speech should be dignified and calculated to 
rouse the hearer. The trochaic is too much like the 
cordax; this is clear from the tetrameters, which 
form a tripping rhythm. There remains the paean, 
used by rhetoricians from the time of Thrasy- 
machus, although they could not define it. 

The paean is a third kind of rhythm closely related 
to those already mentioned ; for its proportion is 
3 to 2, that of the others 1 to 1 and 2 to 1, with 
both of which the paean, whose proportion is 1} to 1, 
is connected.* All the other metres then are to be 
disregarded for the reasons stated, and also because 
they are metrical; but the paean should be retained, 
because it is the only one of the rhythms mentioned 
which is not adapted to a metrical system, so that 
it is most likely to be undetected. At the present 
day one kind of paean alone is employed, at the 
beginning as well as at the end; ® the end, however, 
ought to differ from the beginning. Now there are 
two kinds of paeans, opposed to each other. The 
one is appropriate at the beginning, where in fact it 
is used. It begins with a long syllable and ends with 
three short : 

Adnoyévés | etre Avxtjavy (“O Delos-born, or it may be 
Lycia”’), 
and 


Xpictdxbula “Kxdré | wat Ards (**Golden-haired far-darter, 
son of Zeus”’). 
The other on the contrary begins with three short 
syllables and ends with one long one : 
mera, 6& yay | Ubdra 7’ HKedvdv F\Pavioe® ve (“after earth 
and waters, night obscured ocean’”’). 
2C 385 
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otros 5€ TeAeuTHY Tovet: 7 yap Bpayeta dia TO 
ateAns eivat move? KodoBdv. adda det TH pakpa 
amoxomTeabat Kat dnAnv eivat THY TEAEUTHV, [L7) 
dua TOV ypapea, pi7de Oud THY mapaypagny, ada 
dud TOV prov. OTL ev ovv evpubjLov def elvar 
yy AcEw Kat pn appvb ov, Kal tives evpv0mov 
qotovat pvOpot Kat mos EXOVTES, etpyrau. 

9. Tv dé AcEw avayren eiva 7 etpowevny Kal 
TO ovvdeopp piav, womep at ev Tots diPupapBous 
dvaBonral, nH KaTEOTpappevyy Kal dpoiay Tails Tav 
dpxatey TownT By dvTioTpogots. % pev ovv €ipo- 
evn Actes 7) apxaia €oriv: ““Hpoddrov Ooupiou 
745° ioropins aarddergis* TAUTN yap TpOTEpov pe 
dmavres, viv d€ ov TroAAot Xp@vras. eyo be 
Etpopevny, n ovdev exer TéAoS Kall” jabra, av [27 
TO mpayya Acyopevov TeAewwOH. €oTi dé andes 
dua TO a7rEetpov: TO yap TeAos wavres Bovdovras 
Kkabopav. dvo7Ep emt Tots KapmTHpow éKmvEovot 
Kal ekAvovTar’ Tpoopa@vTes yap TO Tmépas od KapL- 
vouor TpOTEpov. 7 pe ouv Etpomevn THs A€Eewds 
€oTW oe, KATEOT papery) d€ uy) €v TEpLoools ey 
d€ sreptodov Ack exovoav GpXnY Kat teAevTny 
attny Kal’ abrnv Kat wéyebos evavvortov. deta 
& 7 Tovavryn Kat evpabrjs, Adeta wéev dia TO evavTiws 
éyew TM ATEpavTw, Kal OTL GE TL OleTAL EYEW O 
axpoarns [Kat] memepavOar tr atdrd- To b€ pndev 
mpovoety evar pnde aview andes. edprabys dé, ore 
evpvyovevtos. TotTo o€, Ott apiOuov exer 7 








@ A dash below the first word of a line, indicating the end 
of a sentence. 

> xkapmrnpes, properly the turning-point of the dlavAes or 
double course, is here used for the goal itself. 
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This is a suitable ending, for the short syNable, being 
incomplete, mutilates the cadence. But the period 
should be broken off by a long syllable and the end 
should be clearly marked, not by the scribe nor 
by a punctuation mark,* but by the rhythm itself. 
That the style should be rhythmical and not un- 
rhythmical, and what rhythms and what arrange- 
ment of them make it of this character, has now 
been sufficiently shown. 

9. The style must be either continuous and united 
by connecting particles, like the dithyrambic pre- 
ludes, or periodic, like the antistrophes of the ancient 
poets. The continuous style is the ancient one ; for 
example, “ This is the exposition of the investigation 
of Herodotus of Thurii.” It was formerly used by 
all, but now is used only by a few. By a continuous 
style J mean that which has no end in itself and only 
stops when the sense is complete. It is unpleasant, 
because it is endless, for all wish to have the end in 
sight. That explains why runners, just when they. 
have reached the goal,® lose their breath and strength, 
whereas before, when the end is in sight, they show 
no signs of fatigue. Such is the continuous style. 
The other style consists of periods, and by period I 
mean a sentence that has a beginning and end in 
itself and a magnitude that can be easily grasped. 
What is written in this style is pleasant and easy to 
learn, pleasant because it is the opposite of that 
which is unlimited, because the hearer at every 
moment thinks he is securing something for himself 
and that some conclusion has been reached ; whereas 
it is unpleasant neither to foresee nor to get to the end 
of anything. It is easy to learn, because it can be 
easily retained in the memory. ‘The reason is that 
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ev Teprodous Aegis, 0 mavTwY edn PLOVEVTOTATOY. 
0.0 Kal TA LEeTpA Tavres pynwovevouor paAAov Tov 
4 xvonV" a,prBuov yap Eyes @ preTpetrar. Set be THY 
mepiodov Kal Th Svavoia teTeNer@oOar, Kal pT 
dvakoTTecbar WaoTep Ta Vodoxdrgous papera. 


Kadviwy péev nde yata Wedomias ybovds: 


TouvavTiov yap eoTw vmodaBeiy TH Saipetobar, 
woTTEp Kal Em TOD etpyuevov THY Kadvidva etvar 
THS HeAorovvyncov. 

5 [lepiodos d€ 7 [ev eV Koros, 7 8 adeAjs. €ore 
& &v Ka@rous peev Aegis 7 TeTeAcrenpery Te Kal 
Ounpnyery Kal evavdrrvevoros, un ev TH Stapécer 
QOTEp 7) etpnuev) mreptodos, aA’ oAn. K@Aov O° 
€oTl TO ETEpOV [LOpLoV TaUTyS. apern Be éyw THY 

6 povoKwdov. de? O€ Kal 7a K@Xa Kal Tas Trepiddous 
pre puvovpous elvat [LTE poarpas. 70 pe yap 
puuKpov mpoonraiew ToAAdKcus mrovet TOV acpoar yy" 
avayen yap, OTaV ere oppayv emt TO TOppw Kal TO 
HETpOV, od even eve éauT@ opov, avriorac) A TAVvoa- 
juévov, olov mpoomraiew yiyveobar dua THY avTi- 
Kpovow. Ta de aKxpa amroXeizecbat Tote, Womep 
ot E€wrépw amoKapmrovTes TOU Téppatos: azo- 
Aettovot yap Kai obTo. Tovs ovUTEpiTaTobrTas. 
Optolws S€ Kal ai mepliodot ai pakpal odcat Adyos 

¢ rav xvdnv: lit. what is poured forth promiscuously : 
in flowing, unfettered language (Liddell and Scott). 

> Really from the Afeleager of Furipides, Frag. 515 
(7.G.F.). The break in the sense comes after yaca, Iedorias 
x9ovés really belonging to the next line: é€y dvrimép0poes E60 
fxove’ evdalipova. As it stands in the text, the line implies 


that Calydon was in Peloponnesus, which of course it was 
not. The meaning then is: ** This is the land of Calydon, 
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the periodic style has number, which of all things is 
the easiest to remember ; that explains why all learn 
verse with greater facility than prose,* for it has 
number by which it can be measured. But the 
period must be completed with the sense and not 
stop short, as in the iambics of Sophocles,? 


This is Calydon, territory of the land of Pelops ; 


for by a division of this kind it is possible to suppose 
the contrary of the fact, as in the example, that 
Calydon is in Peloponnesus. 

A period may be composed of clauses, or simple. 
The former is a complete sentence, distinct in its 
parts and easy to repeat in a breath, not divided like 
the period in the line of Sophocles above, but when 
it is taken as a whole. By clause I mean one of 
the two parts of this period, and by a simple period 
one that consists of only one clause. But neither 
clauses nor periods should be curtailed or too long. 
If too short, they often make the hearer stumble ; 
for when he is hurrying on towards the measure of 
which he already has a definite idea, if he is checked 
by the speaker stopping, a sort of stumble is bound 
to occur in consequence of the sudden stop. If too 
long, they leave the hearer behind, as those who do 
not turn till past the ordinary limit leave behind 
those who are walking with them. Similarly long 
periods assume the proportions of a speech and 


with its fertile plains in the country over against Pelopon- 
nesus”’ (on the opposite side of the strait, near the mouth 
of the Corinthian gulf). 

¢ Jt does not consist in simply dividing off any words 
from the context as the speaker pleases, but the parts of the 
sentence as a whole are properly constructed and distin- 
guished and the sense also is complete. 
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ywerat Kal avaBodAnR dpovoyv. wore yiveTat Oo 
coxurpe Anpoxperos 0 Xtos eis MeAavermidny 
TOLNOaVTA avTL THY dvrioTpédwy avaBodAds, 


oi r abr@ KOK TEVYEL dvnp GMw Kaka TEVXWV, 
n 0€ pakpa avaBoAy 7H Tomjoavre KaKtoTn’ 


e ~ 

appoTre. yap TO TowitTov Kal eis tods pMakpo- 
/ e / 

Kwdous Aeyew. at Te Atav BpayvKwaAot od TEpiodos 

f ~ > 

yiyverau mporerh oby ayet Tov aKpoaTnv. 

7 THs dé ev Ke@Aots déEews 1 pev Sunpnpern eoTly 
n O€ GV TURE YLEVT) Sunpnevn rev olov "TOM dK 
eBavpaca TOV Tas Tavyyupets owvayovToy Kal 
TOUS ‘YuUpLViKOUS ay@vas KaraoTycadvTwr,’ avTt- 
Keysevy O€, EV 4 EKkaTepw TH KwWAW 7 TpOS 

f > / ¢ 9 
1110a EVaVTI@ EvayTiov oUyKELTaL 7 TavTO émélevKTAL 
Tois evavtiots, olov “‘ adorépovs 8 wvyoay, Kat 
Tovs UTopelvayTas Kat TOUs aKoAoVvOHcavTas: Tots 
A / “A ~ 
pev yap mAciw THS olKOL TpocEKTHOAYTO, TOTS 
dé ixavyy TV olKoL KaTéALTOV. evavTia drropor7, 
aKodovOnots, ixavov amdActov. “wore Kat Tots 
xpnparwrv Seopevors Kal Tots amoAataat Bovdo- 
‘\ 

peévois. amrdAavots KTHOEL GVTiKEITaL. Kal ETL 

¢¢ f - > f \ ‘\ 
oupPaiver toAAdKis év ravTais Kat Tovs ¢dpo- 
vinous aTtuyety Kat Tovs adpovas Katoplody.”’ 
¢ 3 A \ ~ 3 , 3 - > \ 
evdds prev TOY apioteiwy HEwWOnoav, od modu 
A ¢ \ > A ~ aA f eX TP 
be VoTepov TY Gpxiy Tis Badarryns €Aafov. 
 mAcdoa peev Ola THS Hreipov, meCedoar Sé dia 


A well-known musician. 
P > OF Melos. He wrote rambling dithyrambic preludes 
without strophie correspondence. Others take dvaBod7 to 
mean an entire ode. 
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resemble dithyrambic preludes. This gives rise to 
what Democritus of Chios® jokingly rebuked in 
Melanippides,® who instead of antistrophes composed 
dithyrambic preludes : 


A man does harm to himself in doing harm to another, 
and a long prelude is most deadly to one who composes it ; ° 


for these verses may be applied to those who employ 
long clauses. Again, if the clauses are too short, 
they do not make a period, so that the hearer himself 
is carried away headlong. 

The clauses of the periodic style are divided or op- 
posed ; divided, as in the following sentence : ‘‘ I have 
often wondered at those who gathered together the 
general assemblies and instituted the gymnastic con- 
tests ’’; 4 opposed, in which, in each of the two clauses, 
one contrary is brought close to another, or the same 
word is coupled with both contraries; for instance, 
“They were useful to both, both those who stayed 
and those who followed ; for the latter they gained in 
addition greater possessions than they had at home, 
for the former they left what was sufficient in their 
own country. Here “staying behind,” “ following,”’ 
‘‘ sufficient,” ‘‘ more” are contraries. Again: “to 
those who need money and those who wish to enjoy 
it’; where “ enjoying ”’ is contrary to “‘ acquiring.” 
Again: “‘ It often happens in these vicissitudes that 
the wise are unsuccessful, while fools succeed’: “‘ At 
once they were deemed worthy of the prize of valour 
and not long after won the command of the sea” 
‘To sail over the mainland, to go by land over the 


¢ Hesiod, Works and Days, 265. The second line is a 
parody of 266, 7 dé kaxy Bovdy Tw BovrevcarTt KaKiorTn. 
¢ The beginning of Isocrates’ Panegyricus. 
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~ / \ 
ths Gadarrns, tov pev ‘EAAjorovrov CevEas, Tov 
3’ “A@ } , >”) 6¢ \ 4 , ” 
w dwopvéas. Kat dvoee moXitas Ovras 
/ ~ / 
vow THs moews orépecda.” “ot pev yap 
avTayv KaKka@s amwdAovto, ot 8” aioxpds éowbyncav.”’ 
€¢ 9Q7 \ ~ / > 4 ~ os 
(dig prev Tots BapBdpois oikéras ypjoba, Kows 
\ \ ~ ? ~ 
dé ToAAods THY cuppaywy Teptopay SovAevovras.”’ 
coon ~ iid nv ? / a? 
n C@vras eLew % TeXevTHOOVTas KaTadeipew. 
\ “a ? / / 3s \ 4 > 
Kat o eis ITewboAacv ris ele kai Avxddpova év 
T® SikaoTypiw, “obro: 8’ duds otKoe pev dyres 
? ? 3 f >? € € ~ 7 9? ¢ 
emwAouv, éAfovtes 8 ws Buds eavnvra.”’ dravra 
8 yap Tadra molt TO eipypevov. Hdcia 8 éeotiv 7 
/ 
rowavTyn AeEis, Ort TavavTia yrwpywrara Kal 
la ~ / \ Lid # 
mapaAAynAa padAdrov yvodbpysa, Kal ote €ouxe ovdA- 
Aoytopg' oO yap €edeyyos ovvaywyh TeV avrt- 
KELPLEVWY EOTLY, - 
> / \ Ss \ ~ +f ? , 
9 “Avrifeots pév otv TO ToLwbrov eoTw, Tapiowots 
6’ €av toa ta K@dAa, Twapopoiwats 8 édv sora 
~ > 
Ta €oyaTa €xn éKdTepov TO K@Aov. avayrn Sé 
9 ~ fon \ 
n €v apy H emt redevtis Exew. Kal apy pev 
> A \ k Sea? 4 ¢ \ \ \ ? - \ 
ae Ta ovopara, 7 de TeAEUT?) Tas €axaTas ovAAaBas 
’ ~~ ~~ 4 
nH Tod abrod ovoparos mTWoELs H TO adTO GvoLa. 





¢ **'Po dwell with us’? (Jebb). The point seems to be 
that the barbarian domestics were in a comfortable position 
as compared with those of the allies who were reduced to 
slavery ; and there is a contrast between the desire of getting 
servants for private convenience, while in a matter affecting 
public life indifference was shown. 

>» All the above quotations are from the Panegyricus : 
1, 35, 41, 48, 72, 89, 105, 149, 181, 186, with slight variations. 
The last quotation is part of the sentence of which the 
beginning appears in 7. 11 above. The whole runs: ‘ And 
how great must we consider the fame and the name and the 
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sea, bridging over the Hellespont and digging 
through Athos”: ‘‘ And that, though citizens by 
nature, they were deprived of the rights of citizenship 
by law”: ‘‘ For some of them perished miserably, 
others saved themselves disgracefully ” : “ Privately 
to employ barbarians as servants,* but publicly to 
view with indifference many of the allies reduced to 
slavery: “‘ Either to possess it while living or to 
leave it behind when dead.” ® And what some one 
said against Pitholaus and Lycophron® in the law- 
court : ‘‘ These men, who used to sell you when they 
were at home, having come to you have bought you.”’ 
All these passages are examples of antithesis. ‘This 
kind of style is pleasing, because contraries are easily 
understood and even more so when placed side by 
side, and also because antithesis resembles a 
syllogism ; for refutation is a bringing together of 
contraries. | 

Such then is the nature of antithesis ; equality of 
clauses is parisosis; the similarity of the final 
syllables of each clause paromoiosis. This must take 
place at the beginning or end of the clauses. At 
the beginning the similarity is always shown in 
entire words ; at the end, in the last syllables, or 
the inflexions of one and the same word, or the 
repetition of the same word. For instance, at the 
glory which those who have highly distinguished themselves 
in such deeds of valour will either have when living or will 
leave behind after their death.” 

¢ They murdered Alexander, tyrant of Pherae, being in- 
stigated by their sister, his wife. Nothing is known of the 
case referred to. According to Cope, the meaning is: 
‘* When they were at Pherae, they used to sell you as slaves, 
but now they have come to buy you”? (referring to bribery 


in court). Others take wveicGa: in a passive sense: ‘* they 
have been bought,” i.e. have had to sell themselves to you. 
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ev apxh pay Ta Tovadra “ aypov yap éAaBev apyov 
Tap avTov, 


O , > > 2 , , > > / bs 
wpnTot T eEmeAoVTO TTapappnTol T ETTéEcoW 


> AN : ~ \ 6¢ oD OA > 4 f 
emt teArevtis 5é “ anOnoav atbrov matdiov teTo- 
Kévat, GAN’ adrob aiziov yeyovévat,” ‘‘ év mA€elaTats 
d€ dpovtiat Kat év éAaxiorats éAtiow.”’ atrdow 
A 9 mm 66 \ ~ ~ 3 BY 
dé tavTod “ d&tos b€ crabfvar yadKods, odk a&tos 
“ m +) >] \ 3 a c¢ \ ? > i ‘ 
av xaAKkod.’ tatro 3° dvopa “ov 0° atrov Kai 
C@vTa éedeyes Kak@s Kal viv ypaders Kakds.”’ 
> \ ~ \ c¢ / a“ 4 ‘4 ] ” ? 
amo ovAdaBijs dé Tt av emalles dewor, Et av8p 
cides apyov;’’ eats dé Ga mavTO. exew TAUTO, 
Kal dvrieow eivac TAvTO Kal Tapltoov Kal op.o10- 
téAeutov. ai 5 dpyai ta&v mepiddwv oyedov ev 
~ , > AN \ \ 
tots GWeodexretots eEmpiopnurac. Etat oe Kal 
wevdets avTilécets, olov Kat *“Eziyappos ézroiet, 


> Y , 
TOKG [Lev eV THVWV eyo nV, TOKA O€ Tapa THVOLS 
9 
eyo. 


"Emei O€ Suwptorac mept tovTwv, mdbev 
Aéyerau Ta aoreta Kal TO eddoKyuodvTa AekTéov. 
mrovely prev odv e€aTt TOD edpvots um TOU yeyupiva- 
opevou, deifar d€ THs pefodov TOUTNS. ET LEV 
ovv Kat dtaprOpnowpeba: apyy 8 éoTw yyiv avrn. 
To yap pavOavew padimws 7dv0 dicoew macaw €aTt, 





@ Aristophanes, Frag. 649 (Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. 1880). 

© Thad, ix. 526. 

¢ The text is obviously corrupt. 

o Ste Introduction. 

€ Roemer’s text has dperal (excellences). 

f 'lhere is no real antithesis, the sense of both clauses being 
the same. 
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beginning : "Aypov yap eAaPev dpyov map avtov,? 
‘“‘ for he received from him land untilled ”’ ; 


Swpntol +’ éwéXovto mapdppytol 1° éwéecow,” “they were 
ready to accept gifts and to be persuaded by words ;” 


at the end: @7Oyncuv avtdy matdiov TeToKévat, GAX 
avtov aituov yeyovevat,’ “ they thought that he was 
the father of a child, but that he was the cause of 
it’; év mAetarats d€ dpovrTion kat ev edaylorats 
éAviow, “in the greatest anxiety and the smallest 
hopes.” —Inflexions of the same word: df:os de 
otaOnvar yaAkods, ovK aftos Ov XaAkot, “ worthy of 
a bronze statue, not being worth a brass farthing.” 
Repetition of a word: ot 8 avrov kut (Ovra edeyes 
KakOS Kal vov ypades Kakds, “ while he lived you 
spoke ill of him, now he is dead you write ill of him.” 
Resemblance of one syllable: ti av exaGes Setvov, 
ci dvdp cides apyov, “ what ill would you have 
suffered, if you had seen an idle man?”’ All these 
figures may be found in the same sentence at once— 
antithesis, equality of clauses, and similarity of end- 
ings. In the Theodectea4 nearly all the beginnings ¢ 
of periods have been enumerated. ‘There are also 
false antitheses, as in the verse of Epicharmus : 


réxa pev év Thywy éyav hv, ToKa dé rapa THvas eywv, “at one 
time I was in their house, at another I was with them.” £ 


10. Having settled these questions, we must next 
state the sources of smart and popular sayings. They 
are produced either by natural genius or by practice ; 
to show what they are is the function of this inquiry. 
Let us therefore begin by giving a full list of them, 
and let our starting-point be the following. Easy 
learning is naturally pleasant to all, and words mean 
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70. d€ ovej.ara, onpaiver Tl, WOTE 60a TOY ovo- 
[Lato Trovel nypety peadnow, Ovora. at puev ovv 
VAOTTAL ayvarres, TA O€ Kupta tomer. a) be pera 
Popa wovet Tobro pddora’ oTav yap clrry TO yipas 
Karan, emroinoe pabnow Kat yaow vat Too 

3 yevous” cup yap annvOnnora. Towbar pev ody 
Kal al TOV TroLnT@V eixoves TO avro- Oudirep av €v, 
aoretov paiverar. €oTt yap 7 elkwv, Kabdzep 
elpyrat Tporepor, peTapopa Ovagepovoa mpobecer: 
dt0 yTTOV 708, ore poaKkpoTépws* Kat ov Aye ws 
ToOTo eKElvo" ovKoUY ovde tyre? tovro 7 foxy. 

4 avayen oy) Kal Acew Kal evOupynpara tatr’ elvar 
aoreta., Goa 7roLEel jpiy udbnow rayxelav. d10 
ovre Ta emimddAata Tadv evOvupnudrwv eddoKipet 
(é€mumoAaia ‘yap Acyopiev Ta mrayTe ofa, kal a 
pudev de? CnTioa) , oure dca cipnuéva dyvooupeva, 
éotiv, adn’ dow 7 dyoa Acyopevey i) yraots 
yiverat, Kat el 42) TpOTEpov dmrHIPXEV, 7 pLucpov 
dorepicer n Olavoia’ yiyverar yap otov pdbyoats, 
éxeivws O€ ovdderepor. 

5 Kara pev odv THY diavovav Tod Aeyopevov ra 
TOLavTa. eVdonypnet TOV evOupnpator, Kata O€ THY 
AeEw TH pev oxjpare, edav avrixeypévws Aéyyrar, 





¢ Odyssey, xiv. 212 adn eumys Kardunv yé o° dtopat 
cigopowrta | yeyvaoxew. The words are those of Odysseus, 
whom Athene had changed into an old beggar, to Eumaeus, 
his faithful swineherd, in whose house he was staying un- 
recognized. 

» rpocbéser: the addition of the particle of comparison 
ws. mpodéce (the reading of the Paris Ms.) would mean, 
(1) “‘ manner of setting forth” (Cope), or (2) ‘a metaphor, 
with a preface ’ (Jebb) (but the meaning of this is not clear). 
The simile only says that one thing resembles another, not, 
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something, so that all words which make us learn 
something are most pleasant. Now we do not know 
the meaning of strange words, and proper terms we 
know already. It is metaphor, therefore, that above 
all produces this effect; for when Homer? calls old 
age stubble, he teaches and informs us through the 
genus ; for both have lost their bloom. The similes 
of the poets also have the same effect ; wherefore, if 
they are well constructed, an impression of smartness 
is produced. For the simile, as we have said, is a 
metaphor differing only by the addition of a word,? 
wherefore it is less pleasant because it is longer ; it 
does not say that this zs that, so that the mind does 
not even examine this. Of necessity, therefore, all 
style and enthymemes that give us rapid information 
are smart. This is the reason why superficial 
enthymemes, meaning those that are obvious to all 
and need no mental effort, and those which, when 
stated, are not understood, are not popular, but only 
those which are understood the moment they are 
stated, or those of which the meaning, although not 
clear at first, comes a little later; for from the 
latter a kind of knowledge results, from the former 
neither the one nor the other.° 

In regard to the meaning of what is said, then, 
such enthymemes are popular. As to style, popu- 
larity of form is due to antithetical statement ; for 


like the metaphor, that it 7s another; since the speaker does 
not say this, the result is that the mind of the hearer does not 
go into the matter, and so the chance of instruction, of 
acquiring some information, is lost. 

¢ The meaning is: the two kinds of enthymemes mentioned 
last do convey some information, whereas the superficial 
enthymemes teach nothing, either at once, or a little later, 
when reflection has made the meaning clear. 
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oiov “Kat tv Tots aAdots Kowny elonyny vop.t- 
Covrwy Tots: avT av idtous TO A€ Lov" i dyTiKELTaL 
6 TroAepos elpyvn. rots O° ovopacw, €av exn jeeTo.~ 
opav, Kal _Tabrny pyr aor piay, XaAerov yap 
ouvidety, yT EemruToAaLov, oddev yap TroLel TMAGXEL. 
ETL €l TPO OMpaTwVv TroLet’ Opayv yap Set Ta Tpar- 
, cad ba 4 ~ a , 
Troweva paGdAov 4H péAdovTa. Set apa TovTwv 
4 ~ ~ 
otoxalecba: tpidv, peradopds avribécews eév- 
epyetas. 
“ \ ~ , >? ~ ? “~ 
7 Tar d€ weradopav retrdépwv otadv edvdokiovar 
4 ¢€ > > / Lv 4 ~ v 
l4lla paAvoTa at Kat’ avadoytav, wamep LlepixAns edy 
THY veoTnTa THY aToAoevyY ev TO TrOAgUw OVTWS 
npavicbar ex Tis mOAEwWS WoTEp El TLS TO Eap EK 
a > ~ 3 , \ / \ 
Tob évauTot e€€Aor. Kai Aemrivys mepi Aakedat- 
7 ] TA } “a A ¢ AA LO ¢. / @ r 
pLoviey, odK EGv Tepudetv THY ‘EAAada ErepodBadAov 
4 A 4 4 reed 
yevoneryny. Kat Kynduaddoros orovddlovros Xapn- 
fay > 
tos ev0uvas doivas mepi tov ’OdAvvOtakov mdX€pov 
nyavaxrer, Paokwy eis mviypa Tov SHwov €xovTa 
Tas ev0tvas meipGofar dSodvar. Kat mrapaxaAdv 


2 Tsocrates, Philippus, 73. 

’ In the Poetics (21) metaphor and its four classes are 
defined: ‘* Metaphor consists in assigning to a thing the 
name of something else; and this may take place either 
from genus to specics, or from species to genus, or from 
species to species, or proportionally. An instance of a 
metaphor from genus to species is ‘here stands my ship,’ 
for ‘standing’ is a genus, * being moored’ a species; from 
species to genus : “Ody sseus truly has wrought a myriad 
good deeds,’ for ‘myriad’ is a specific large number, used 
for the generic ‘multitude’; from species to species: 
‘having drawn off the life with the bronze’ and ‘having cut 
it with the unyielding bronze,’ where ‘drawn off’ is used in 
the sense of ‘cut,’ and ‘cut’ in the sense of ‘ drawn off,’ both 
being species of ‘taking away.’” For the proportional 
metaphor see note on 4. 4 above. 
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instance, “ accounting the peace that all shared 
to be a war against their private interests,’ * where 
“war ’’ is opposed to “ peace ”; as to words, they 
are popular if they contain metaphor, provided it be 
neither strange, for then it is difficult to take in at 
a glance, nor superficial, for then it does not impress 
the hearer; further, if they set things ‘ before the 
eyes’; for we ought to see what is being done 
rather than what is going to be done. We ought 
therefore to aim at three things—metaphor, anti- 
thesis, actuality. 

Of the fourkinds of metaphor? the most popular are 
those based on proportion. ‘Thus, Pericles said that 
the youth that had perished during the war had dis- 
appeared from the State as if the year had lost its 
springtime. Leptines, speaking of the Lacedae- 
monians, said that he would not let the Athenians 
stand by and see Greece deprived of one of her eyes. 
When Chares was eager to have his accounts for the 
Olynthian war examined, Cephisodotus indignantly 
exclaimed that, now he had the people by the throat, 
he was trying to get his accounts examined 4; on 
another occasion also he exhorted the Athenians to 


ei. Tess 

@ e@uwva was the technical term for the examination of 
accounts to which all publie officers had to submit when 
their term of office expired. Cephisodotus and Chares were 
both Athenian generals. ‘‘ Having the people by the throat ”’ 
may refer to the condition of Athens financially and his un- 
satisfactory conduct of the war. But the phrase eis mviyua 
rov djuov €xovra is objected to by Cope, who reads ayaydvra 
and translates: ‘that he drove the people into a fit of 
choking by his attempts to offer his accounts for scrutiny 
in this way,” @.e. he tried to force his accounts down their 
throats, and nearly choked them. Another reading 
suggested is &yxovra (throttling so as to choke). 
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TOTE TOUS ‘AOnvaious ets KvBouav ETLOLTLGO[LEVOUS 
Epn dety e£vevar TO MiAriddov pjpropa. Kab 
"Idexparys OTELTapLEveoy “APyvaiwy mpos °Ezr- 
Saupov Kal THY mapaAiay HyavaKTel, PaoKwY 
avTovs TO epodra Tov 7roX€pou moapnpjoban. Kat 
ITev@dAaos THY ITépadov pomadov Too OnpLov, 
Xnorov dé tHAiav rod [leiparéws. Kal [lepucais 
anv Atywav adedeivy exédevce thy Ajpnv Tob 
Meipasews. Kal MowpoxAsjs ovlev ep Trovnpo - 
TEpOS clvac, dvopacas Twa TOV €TLELK@V* exeivoy 
pev yap émitpirwy ToKwy Tovnpevecfa, adrov 
be EMLOEKATWY. KAL TO “Avagavdpidov ‘ap.Betov 
bmép tov Ovyarépwv mpos Tov yduov éeyxpo- 
Covadr, 


UTEepnpepot por TOV yaprwv at mapbevor. 


\ \ , 3 > , f 
Kat TO IloAvevKrov ets amomAnKkriKoy Tia Lievo- 
ummov, TO pn Svvacbar yHovyiay ayew vmo THs 
TUyns ev TEevTEecUpiyyw voow dedeevov. Kal 
Knduaddoros tas Tpinpers éxdrer pvAwvas motKi- 

¢ , \ ‘ “~ \ 3 \ d 
Aovs, 6 Kiwy 6€ ra Kamndcia ta “Arrixa fiditta. 


¢ This may refer to a decree of Miltiades which was so 
speedily carried out that it beeame proverbial. The expedi- 
tion was undertaken to assist Kuboea against Thebes. 

» By making peace, Iphierates said “that the Athenians 
had deprived themselves of the opportunity of attacking and 
plundering a weak maritime city, and so securing provisions 
for the war. The word é#éé:a properly means provisions 
for a journey and travelling expenses. 

¢ The Paralus and Salaminia were the two sacred galleys 
which conveyed state prisoners. 

4 It commanded the trade of the Euxine. 

¢ Moerocles was a conteinporary of Demosthencs, and an 
anti-Macedonian in politics. He seems to have been a 
money-grubber and was once prosecuted for extortion. The 
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set out for Kuboea without delay “and _ provision 
themselves there, like the decree of Miltiades.¢”’ 
After the Athenians had made peace with Epidaurus 
and the maritime cities, Iphicrates indignantly de- 
clared ‘that they had deprived themselves of pro- 
visions for the war.”® Pitholaus called the Paralus ¢ 
‘“‘ the bludgeon of the people,’ and Sestos “ the corn- 
chest? of the Piraeus.”’ Pericles recommended that 
Aegina, “the eyesore of the Piraeus,” should be re- 
moved. Moerocles, mentioning a very “respectable ”’ 
person by name, declared that he was as much a 
scoundrel as himself; for whereas that honest man 
played the scoundrel at 33 per cent. he himself was 
satisfied with 10 per cent. And the iambic of 
Anaxandrides,/ on girls who were slow to marry, 


My daughters are ‘‘ past the time ” of marriage. 


And the saying of Polyeuctus’ upon a certain 
paralytic named Speusippus, “ that he could not keep 
quiet, although Fortune had bound him in a five- 
holed pillory of disease.” Cephisodotus called the 
triremes “ parti-coloured mills,’ * and { Diogenes] the 
Cynic used to say that the taverns* were “ the 


degree of the respectability (or rather, the swindling 
practices) of each is calculated by their respective profits. 

f Poet of the Middle Comedy: Frag. 68 (Kock, Com. 
Att. Frag. ii.). The metaphor in trepiyepo is from those 
who failed to keep the term of payment of a fine or debt. 
Cope translates: ‘* I find (40) the young ladies are . . .” 

9 Athenian orator, contemporary of Demosthenes. 

As grinding down the tributary states. They differed 
from ordinary mills in being gaily painted. 

* Contrasted with the Spartan ‘“‘ messes,”’ which were of 
a plain and simple character, at which all the citizens dined 
together. The tavern orgies, according to Diogenes, repre- 
sented these at Athens. 
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Atoiwy 0€, OTL Els SuKeAay THY moAw e&€yeay’ 
Totro yap jeTagopa Kat mpo Ompederenv Kal 
“ wore Pojoa Tay ‘EAAdda” kau Tobro TpoTov 
TWa peTapopa Kal T7pd Op parr cw Kal aaomep 
Kypaddoros evAaBetobat exéAeve Tay moAAas Trou 
TWOL Tas ouvdpopids. kat “looxparns m"pos Tous 
ovvTpéxovTas ev Tats Travnyvpeow . Kat olov év 
TO emiTagpiw, dudt. d&iov Hv emt TO Tape TO TOV 
év Ladapiv reAeuTyoavTw keipacbat THY ‘EAdSa 
ws ovyKatabamroperns TH aperh auTayv THs 
eAevbepias: et pev yap eimmev ort a&.ov daKptoar 
ovyKatabanroperns Tis apeThs, HeTapopa Kal 
TpO OppaTwv, TO Oe ‘ TH aperh THS eAevdepias ’ 

dvribeciv TWA EXEL. Kal ws ‘Iduxparns eltrev 
“7 yap 066s uo TOV Ady dua pLeowv TOV 
Xapyre TET PAL LEVOV eorly: . jeeraopa Kar’ 
dvadoyiar, Kal TO Ota jLeGoU 7™po Oppatrwv Tove. 
Kat TO davat mapaxanety Tous KwodvUvous Tots 
Kwdvvors BonOncovras, ™po Opparoy juerapope.. 
Kat AvKodéwy dmrep Xafpiov * “ovde THY tKETypiaV 
atoxurdevres avrod, THY €iKOva TV xorngy 
peTagpopa yap ev TH Tapert, aN ovK del, aAAa 
To Oppareny: xwSvvevtovros yap avrod iiceTEvEL 
4 ElKWwY, TO arbuxov 37) Epespuxor, TO UrTOpynpLa 
tov THs moAews epywr. Kal mavra TPOTTOV 
pukpov dpoveiv peder@vtes”’: TO yap pederav 


¢ Athenian orator, opponent of Demosthenes. 

> Referring to the disastrous Sicilian expedition. 

€ Philippus, 12. Both cuvdpouds and avvrpéxovras refer to 
the collecting of a mob in a state of excitement. 

¢ The statne of Chabrias, erected after one of his victories, 
represented him as kneeling on the ground, the position 
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messes ”’ of Attica. Aesion® used to say that they 
had “drained” the State into Sicily,? which is a 
metaphor and sets the thing before the eyes. His 
words “so that Greece uttered a cry ”’ are also in a 
manner a metaphor and a vivid one. And again, 
as Cephisodotus bade the Athenians take care not 
to hold their “‘ concourses’’ too often; and in the 
same way Isocrates, who spoke of those “ who rush 
together’ in the assemblies. And as Lysias says 
in his Funeral Oration, that it was right that 
Greece should cut her hair at the tomb of those who 
fell at Salamis, since her freedom was buried along 
with their valour. If the speaker had said that it 
was fitting that Greece should weep, her valour 
being buried with them, it would have been a 
metaphor and a vivid one, whereas “ freedom ”’ by 
the side of “ valour ”’ produces a kind of antithesis. 
And as Iphicrates said, “ The path of my words leads 
through the centre of the deeds of Chares’”’; here 
the metaphor is proportional and the words “‘ through 
the centre ” create vividness. Also, to say that one 
“calls upon dangers to help against dangers”’ is a 
vivid metaphor. And Lycoleon on behalf of Chabrias 
said, “not even reverencing the suppliant attitude of 
his statue of bronze,’ ? a metaphor for the moment, 
not for all time, but still vivid ; for when Chabrias is in 
danger, the statue intercedes for him, the inanimate 
becomes animate, the memorial of what he has done 
for the State. And “in every way studying poor- 
ness of spirit,” ¢ for “ studying ”’ a thing implies to 
which he had ordered his soldiers to take up when awaiting 
the enemy. The statue was in the agora and could be seen 
from the court. Lycoleon points to it, and bases his appeal 
on its suppliant attitude. 


¢ Isocrates, Panegyricus, 151. 
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ave 7 €oTl. Kal Ort TOV voov o Qeos pas 
avibev év TH puxy apdw yap dndot te. “od yap 
dahudpeBa Tous moA€uous, aN’ dvaBaddoueba-”” 
dpupen yap. Ear peMovra, Kal % avaBorAn Kat 7 
TOLavTN etpyy7. Kal TO TOS owOnKas pavas 

Tpomaov elvau Tord KddAvov TOV €v TOS Trohepors 
YWwoevav’ TA pev yap Umép puKp@v Kal puds 
Tvxys, adtat 6 brép mavrds Tob moAguouv’”’> dudw 
yap viKns onucta. Ott Kal at modes TO Yoyo 
Tov avOpazwyv peyddas ed0dvas Siddacw: 7) yap 
evduva BAdBn tis dixaia éeoriv. 

11. “Oru ev odv Ta doreta ex peradopds TE 
Ths avadoyov A€yerat Kal TH TPO OppaTwy ToLeEt?, 
eipyntat. Aexréov dé ti A€yomev mpo suparwr, 
KQL Th movovot yiyvera ToGro. Aéyoo 57) apo 
Oppudir wy Tatra Tovey, doa evepyoovra onuaiver. 
olov tov ayalov div8pa ddvat eivat TETpaywvov 
jeerapopa: apLpa yap TéAcca, aA’ od onpaiver 
evepyeray. a.Ma, TO “dvOodcav EYOVTOS THY AKELTV 
evépyera, Kal TO “oe 6 womep adeTov”’ evépyeta, 
Kau 

Tovvtedlev ody “EAAnves G&avres mroctv 


\ # pee. \ , \ € 
TO afavres EVEPYELA KAL poeradopa. Kat WS 
¢ Metaphor from species to genus (p. 398, n.), ** studying ”’ 
being a species of *‘increasing.”’ As a rule one studies to 
increase some good quality, not a bad one. 

e 1btd. 172. ¢ Ibid. 180 (apparently from memory). 

4 e¥Ouva (see note on p. 399) further implies the punish- 

ment for an unsatisfactory statement of acconnts. 

¢ Simonides, Frag. 5 (P.L.@. ii.). Both a good man and 
a square are donaplete as far as they go, but they do not 
express actuality. f Isocrates, Philippus, 10. 

9 Ibid. 127. ‘This speech is an appeal to Philip to lead 
the Greeks against Persia. As a sacred animal could roam 
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increase it.¢ And that “reason is a light that God 
has kindled in the soul,” for both the words reason 
and light make something clear. “ For we do not 
put an end to wars, but put them off,’? for both 
ideas refer to the future—putting off and a peace of 
such a kind. And again, it is a metaphor to say that 
such a treaty is “‘a trophy far more splendid than 
those gained in war; for the latter are raised in 
memory of trifling advantages and a single favour of 
fortune, but the former commemorates the end of 
the whole war” ;° for both treaty and trophy are 
signs of victory. Again, that cities also render a 
heavy account to the censure of men; for rendering 
an account 4 is a sort of just punishment. 

11. We have said that smart sayings are derived 
from proportional metaphor and expressions which 
set things before the eyes. We must now explain 
the meaning of “‘ before the eyes,” and what must 
be done to produce this. J mean that things are set 
before the eyes by words that signify actuality. For 
instance, to say that a good man is “ four-square ” ¢ 
is a metaphor, for both these are complete, but the 
phrase does not express actuality, whereas “ of one 
having the prime of his life in full bloom ’’? does ; 
similarly, “‘ thee, like a sacred animal ranging at 
will ”’ 9 expresses actuality, and in 


Thereupon the Greeks shooting forward with their feet ” 


> 


the word ‘ shooting ’”’ contains both actuality and 
where it pleased within the precincts of its temple, so Philip 
could claim the whole of Greece as his fatherland, while 
other descendants of Heracles (whom Isocrates calls the author 
of Philip’s line) were tied down and their outlook narrowed by 
the laws and constitution of the city in which they dwelt. 

» Euripides, Iphig. Aul. 80, with dopi for rosiv. 
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KEXpYT AL “Opnpos toAAaxod TO Ta apvya epapuxa. 


3 A€yew d1a Tis perapopas. ev maar 0€ T@ evép- 
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4 


5 


Yeltav TOLELY EVOOKYLET, otov ev TOLOOE, 


adris emi damedévde KvAivdero Adas dvaidis, 


\ 
Kal 
4 3 Poa ? 
enTat otoTds, 
\ 
Kal 
> , , 
emmrTec0ar peveaivwr, 
\ 
KaL 
> / ¢ , \ > 
ev yaln toravrTo AtAawpeva xpods doa, 
| 
Kat 


4 
aixun dé atépvoio StécovTo paywdwoa. 


ev 7Got yap ToUToLs dua TO epipuxa elvat evep- 
yoovra paiverac TO dvavoxuvrety yap Kal poayeay 
kat TaAAa évépyeta. radra dé mpooribe dia THs 
Kar’ avadoyiav petradopas: ws yap 6 XiBos mpos 
TOV Lioudov, 6 avaroxuvT ay mpos TOV dvatoyu- 
TOUPEVOD. Tout O€ Kal ev Tais evdoKyLovcats 
etkoow emt TOV abiywy Tatra: 


KupTa, padnpiowvra: mpo pev 7 GAN, adrap én” 
adda: 

Kwovpeva yap Kat C@vra moet mavra, 7 8 evépyeva 

KWnots. 

Aci oe beradepew, Kalarep eipntat mporepov, 
a70 olKetoy KQL 7) pavepav, olov Kat év dtdo- 
copia TO OpLovov Kat ev aod Ouexovor _Dewpetv 
EVOTOXOU, WoTEp ‘Apxvras epy Tadrov elvat 
dtaityTHV Kal Pupov: em audw yap TO dd.iKoU- 





@ Odyssey, xi. 598, with €re:ra wédovde for éwi ddmedévde. 
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metaphor. And as Homer often, by making use of 
metaphor, speaks of inanimate things as if they were 
animate ; and it is to creating actuality in all such 
cases that his popularity is due, as in the following 
examples : 

Again the ruthless stone rolled down to the plain.? 

The arrow flew.” 

(The arrow] eager to fly [towards the crowd}.° 

[The spears] were buried in the ground, longing to take 


their fill of flesh.@ 
The spear-point sped eagerly through his breast.¢ 


For in all these examples there is appearance of 
actuality, since the objects are represented as 
animate : ‘‘ the shameless stone,’ “ the eager spear- 
point,” and the rest express actuality. Homer has 
attached these attributes by the employment of the 
proportional metaphor; for as the stone is to 
Sisyphus, so is the shameless one to the one who is 
shamelessly treated. In his popular similes also he 
proceeds in the same manner with inanimate things : 


Arched, foam-crested, some in front, others behind ; / 


for he gives movement and life to all, and actuality 
is movement. 

As we have said before, metaphors should be drawn 
from objects which are proper to the object, but not 
too obvious; just as, for instance, in philosophy it 
needs sagacity to grasp the similarity in things that 
are apart. Thus Archytas said that there was no 
difference between an arbitrator and an altar, for 
the wronged betakes itself to one or the other. 

® Iliad, xiii. 587. ¢ Ibid. iv. 126. @ [bid. xi. 574. 

€ Ibid. xv. 541. 


t Ibid. xiii. 799. The reference is to the ‘‘ boiling waves 
of the loud-roaring sea.”’ 
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, bl ” f ¥ ‘ 
feevov Katapevyer. 7 el Tis hain dyKupay Kal 
Kpeualpav TO adro elvary dudw yap tad7o TI, 
> \ / ~ ” \ ? 4 ‘ 
adda dwadéper TH avabevy kal Katwhev. Kal TO 
eee U \ / 3> 9 X 4 ] 4 3 
aparicba: tas mores” év mrodd di€yovat TabTo, Ev 
eTIbavela Kat OUVA{LEGL TO LooOV. 

wv . AY \ > ~ A ~ ‘ 

Eort b€ Kat Ta doteia ta mAciora da peta 
popas Kal €K TOU mpoefarraT ay: HaMov yap 
yiyverat djAov OTe epabe Trapa TO evavriws EXEW, 
Kat €oue Aéyew 1 oxy “ws aAnbds, eyw 3 
npaprov.' Kal Tav amodbeypdtwr dé Ta aoreia 
€aTw ex Tod py 6 pyar Adyew, olov TO Tod Lryor- 
YOpov, OTL Ob TETTLYES EauTOIs yapd0ev doovrat. 

A 4 Ss 3 / A A ? \ ¢ 4 4 
Kal Ta ED Hurypeva Ova TO avdTO 7déa° padPrors 
yap, Kat A€éyerat etadhopa. Kal 6 rAéyer Oeddwpos, 
TO KQLVG, Acyew. ylyverau O€, oray mapadogov is 
Kal pn, ws exetvos €yer, mpos THY e€umpoabev 

4 > ? ¢ ¢ 3 ~ , ‘ 
dd€av, add’ wamep ot ev Tots yedolos Ta Trapa- 
TeTOLNnEva. OmEep SUYAaTaL Kal Ta Tapa ypdpLpa, 
oxwppata: e€aratd yap. Kat €v Tots péTpois: 
ov yap wo7ep 6 axovwr b7réAaBev: 





¢ The anchor keeps a ship steady below, the pot-hook is 
above, and the pot hangs down from it. 

®’ Cope, retaining avwyanriobac (as if from dvouadrifer, 
aequalitatem restituere Bonitz, cf. dvouddwots) says: “the 
widely dissimilar things here compared are the areas of 
properties and the state offices and privileges, which are to 
be alike equalized,” translating: ‘* And the re-equalization 
of cities, when the same principle is applied to things stand- 
ing w ide apart, viz. to surface (area) and powers (functions, 
oflices).”” (av- is not negative, but=re.) But the passage 
quoted by Victorius from Isocrates, Philippus, § 40: “for I 
know that all the cities of Greece have been placed on the 
same level (wuadicda) by misfortunes” suggests this as a 
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Similarly, if one were to say that an anchor and a 
pot-hook hung up were identical ; for both are the 
same sort of thing, but they differ in this—that one 
is hung up above and the other below.* And if one 
were to say “the cities have been reduced to the 
same level,” this amounts to the same in the case 
of things far apart—the equality of “levelling” in 
regard to superficies and resources? 

Most smart sayings are derived from metaphor, 
and also from misleading the hearer beforehand.’ 
For it becomes more evident to him that he has 
learnt something, when the conclusion turns out 
contrary to his expectation, and the mind seems to 
say, ‘‘ How true it is! but I missed it.” And smart 
apophthegms arise from not meaning what one says, 
as in the apophthegm of Stesichorus, that “ the 
grasshoppers will sing to themselves from the 
ground.’ @ And clever riddles are agreeable for the 
same reason; for something is learnt, and the ex- 
pression is also metaphorical. And what Theodorus 
calls ‘“‘ novel expressions ”’ arise when what follows 
is paradoxical, and, as he puts it, not in accordance 
with our previous expectation; just as humorists 
make use of slight changes in words. The same 
effect is produced by jokes that turn on a change 
of letter ; for they are deceptive. ‘These novelties 
occur in poetry as well as in prose; for instance, 
the following verse does not finish as the hearer 
expected : 
preferable reading here, @uaNlc@ac meaning (1) have been 
levelled to the ground (although the Lexica give no instance 
of this use), (2) reduced to the same level of weakness. 

© rpoetamaray. Or, reading mpocetararday, ‘ by adding de- 
ception.” 

@ See ii. 21. 8. 
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coTerye 8 exwy bd Toco yipeOAa: 


6 8 @eTo medida epeiv. TOUTOV S OpLa. Acyopevou 
dec SiAov elvat. Ta dé rapa. ypeppa TOvet vx 6 
Aéyeu Aeyew, ar’ 6 peTaoTpedel ovop.a., olov TO 
Ocodwpov Els Nixeva TOV KBapwmdoy ‘Oparres”’ 

7 POGTOLELT AL yap. Reyer ro “ Oparre: ce”’ Kat 
eCarrarg: aAdro yap Xéye S10 pabbrr 780; Emel 
et py drroAapBaver Opaka civat, ov d0€e. aoretov 
elval. Kal TO * Bovher adrov TEPOG. "See dé 
dpuporepa TpoonKovT ws dexPfvar. ovrTw dé Kal 
Ta doreia, olov TO pavar “AGjvatous THY Tis 
badarrys SpXny pa dpxny elvat Tov Kaka: 
ovacba yap. 7 womep ‘Tooxparns THY apxny TH 
moAeu apynyv etvae TOv KaKGy. dpporepws yap o 
ovK av wn TUs epely, Toor ctpyrae, Kal eyvanatn 
OTe adnbés: TO TE yap TH cpxny davat apynv elvat 
ouev copov’ aad’ oby ovtrw Aéyer aad’ dus, 
Kal apxnv ovx 6 elev amopnouw, aX’ dMus. ev 
dmacy dé TOUTOLS, ea TPOONKOVT WS TO Ovojuat eveyKn 
Opwvupia H peTabopa, TOTE TO €v. olov “ ’Ava- 


* According to Cope, Opar7’ «ft, “‘ you are no better than 
a Thracian slave-girl.”’ 

» There is obviously a play on wépea (aor. 1 infin. of 
mép0w) and Ilépoat (Persians), but no satisfaetory inter- 
pretation of the joke has been suggested. 

¢ The paradoxieal and verbal. ** Suitably’? may refer 
to the manner of delivery; to being used at the proper time ; 
or to taking care that the word is one that may be used in 
the two senses. 

@ Philippus, 61; De Pace, 101. The point in the illus- 
trations lics in the use of dépx7, first in the sense of * empire,” 
then in that of ‘* beginning.’ [t could be said that the 
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And he strode on, under his feet—chilblains, 


whereas the hearer thought he was going to say 
‘“‘ sandals.”” This kind of joke must be clear from 
the moment of utterance. Jokes that turn on the 
word are produced, not by giving it the proper 
meaning, but by perverting it; for instance, when 
Theodorus said to Nicon, the player on the cithara, 
‘“ you are troubled ” (Gparret) ; for while pretending 
to say “something troubles you,’ he deceives us ; 
for he means something else. Therefore the joke 
is only agreeable to one who understands the point ; 
for if one does not know that Nicon is a Thracian, he 
will not see any joke init. Similarly, “ you wish to 
destroy him (repoar).”” ® Jokes of both these kinds ¢ 
must be suitably expressed. Similar instances are 
such witticisms as saying that “the empire of the 
sea”? was not “the beginning of misfortunes ” for 
the Athenians, for they benefited by it; or, with 
Isocrates,? that “‘empire’’ was “the beginning of 
misfortunes for the city’; in both cases that which 
one would not have expected to be said is said, and 
recognized as true. For, in the second example, to 
say that “ empire is empire’ shows no cleverness, but 
this is not what he means, but something else ; in 
the first, the dpyi) which is negatived is used in a 
different sense. In all these cases, success is attained 
when a word is appropriately applied, either by 
homonym or by metaphor. [or example, in the 
phrase Anaschetos (Bearable) is Unbearable,’ there 


“empire” of the sea was or was not “the beginning of mis- 
fortunes ’’ for Athens; for at first it was highly beneficial to 
them, but in the end brought disaster, and thus was the 
‘beginning ”’ of evil. 
e Usually translated, ‘‘ There is no bearing Baring.” 
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oxeTos ovK avacyxeTos’’ Opwvupiav amédycer, 
adda mpoonkovTws, el andns. Kal 


> av / ~ “a , 4 
otK ay yévoto waAdov 7 E€vos E€vos: 

“A b] ~ a A A A b) , \ ¢¢ 3 a A 
nH od padAdrov 7 ce det, TO adTo. Kal “od Set Tov 
; , eee | > »» > é ‘ 4 ~ 
&évov Eévoy act elvac’’ addAdtpiov yap Kal Todro. 

A >] A ‘ \ 3? / A 3 , 
TO avTo Kai TO ’"Avatavdpidsov 76 émawovpevov, 


Kadov y’ amobaveity mpiv Cavarov dpav ak.ov: 


TavTOV yap €oT. T@ eimretv avov yap amobavely 7 
” y” > A a »” 4 > > a 4 
évra agftov amolaveiv, 7 akiov y’ amobavety py 
Oavarov afwv ovra, 7 pn TowdvTa Gavarov akua. 
A 4 > > A > A ~ ? ? 3 ? 
9 TO pev obv eldos TO avTO Ths AdEews TOUTWY: GAA 
Gow av edarTove Kal avrTikeévws AcxOA, TocCovTH 
evookyset waAXov. To 6° airioy Ott H paOynors dia 

\ A > ~ @ AA & 4 A A > \7 
pev TO avtixetofar padAdov, dia b€ TO ev GAtyw 
10 Oarrov yiverar. det 0° det mpoceivar 7 TO mpos 

“A , bh A 3 ~ , 3 A , 

ov Aéyerar 7 TO OpOds A€yeoOar, ei TO AEyomevov 
‘ ro) 4 
GAnbés Kai pon emurdAaov: €oTt yap Taira xwpis 
éxew, olov “‘ amobvycKew Set unbev auapravovra ’’* 
> > 3 > “A c¢ A 2&7 “A “a 4 
aA’ ovK aoretov. °° TV agéiav bel yopety TOV 


aétov’’ adr’ ovK aoretov. add’ eav cL cpu 
éyn ““déiv y’ amoGavety ps7) d§vov ovTa Tob 
dnofaveiv.’ Gow 3 av mdrciw exn, TocovTw 


, ; e > A A tae 
GorTeoTepov aiverat, olov ef Kal Ta OvouaTa 


KOCK, C.A.P. iii. 209, p. 448. In the two first examples 
‘stranger ” refers to a distant and reserved manner, a& we 
say **don’t make yourself a stranger”; in the third &évos is 
apparently to be taken in the sense of ‘‘alien.”” Cope 
translates: “for that too is of a different kind” (foreign, 
alien to the two others; d\Xé7piov, belonging to something or 
somebody else, opposed to olxetov). But the whole passage 
is obscure. 
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is a contradiction of the homonym, which is only 
appropriate, if Anaschetus is an unbearable person. 
And, “ Thou shalt not be more of a stranger than a 
stranger,” or ‘not more than you should be,” 
which is the same thing. And again, 


The stranger must not always be a stranger, 


for here too the word repeated is taken in a different 
sense.* It is the same with the celebrated verse of 
Anaxandrides, 


It is noble te die before doing anything that deserves 
death ; ® 
for this is the same as saying that “ it is worthy to 
die when one does not deserve to die,” or, that “ it 
is worthy to die when one is not worthy of death,” 
or, ‘‘ when one does nothing that is worthy of death.” 
Now the form of expression of these sayings is the 
same; but the more concisely and antithetically 
they are expressed, the greater is their popularity. 
The reason is that antithesis is more instructive and 
conciseness gives knowledge more rapidly. Further, 
in order that what is said may be true and not 
superficial, it must always either apply to a particular 
person or be suitably expressed ; for it is possible 
for it to have one quality and not the other. For 
instance, ‘‘ One ought to die guiltless of any offence,” 
“The worthy man should take a worthy woman to 
wife.” There is no smartness in either of these 
expressions, but there will be if both conditions are 
fulfilled: ‘‘ It is worthy for a man to die, when he 
is not worthy of death.”” The more special qualities 
the expression possesses, the smarter it appears ; 
for instance, if the words contain a metaphor, and a 


® Kock, C.A.F. ii. Frag. 6-4, p. 163. 
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‘ ” \ ‘ \ ‘ > / 
peTahopa ein Kal petadopa Tovadt Kal avrifeats 
Kal Tapiowols, Kal Eyou evepyevay. 

Kiot 5€ Kai ai eikoves, womep elpntat Kat év Tots 
» 3 “ 
dvw, ae evdokyotoa tTpdmov Twa petadopat. 
acu yap ex dvow Aé€yovTat, wWomep % avadoyov 

, e e > \ / 3 / ~ 
peerapopa’ olov 7 aomis payev €or. diddy “Apeos, 

\ f / ¥ Lv4 ‘ oy 4 
Kal TOov popyryE ayopdos. ovTw pev obv A€éyovow 
ody amAobv, To 8 etmeiv TO TOLoV Poppuyya 7H THY 
> f f € ~ \ 3 / ‘ e¢ 
aomida piadny amdoby. Kal eikalovor o€ ouTws, 
otov mOnKep avAnrHy, Avy paxalopevrep pvwrra: 
duper yap ouvayerat. TO O€ €U €oTlV OTAaY peTA- 
opa "€or yap €«iKacat Thy daorida Guay "A peos 
Kal TO epeimiov paket olKias, Kal TOV Nucjpatov 
davat Didoxryrny civar dedyypevov b70 IIparvos, 
BoTEp clave Opactpayos idswv tov Nikjparov 
Hrrywevov b770 ITparvos paxpwdodvra., Kop@VTa 
de Kal avy .npov ere. ev ols pahiora éxmimTovow 
of wownTal, €av py ev, Kal éay €¥, evdoKipodow. 
éyuo & oTayv amTod.oadaw, 


ae 


womep oéAwov otrAa Ta oKéAn dope, 


woTep Dirappwv Cvyouayav TO KwpvKa. 


\ ‘ ~ f > > f > #¢ ¢€ > > / 
KQtL TQ TOLAVUTA TAVT ELKOVES ELOLVY. At 6 ELKOVES 
OTe peTagopai, etipytar ToAAdKis. 

@ Or, reading ai for del, “approved similes are. . . .” 

’ In the simple metaphor “ goblet”? is substituted for 
‘ shield,” but sometimes additions are made to the word as 
differently applied, such as * of Ares ” and *“ without strings.” 
These additions, besides involving greater detail (a char- 
acteristic of the simile), distinetly bring out the contrast of the 
two terms and make a simile, whereas the metaphor simply 
transfers the meaning. 

¢ In posture. 
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metaphor of a special kind, antithesis, and equality 
of clauses, and actuality. 

Similes also, as said above, are always in a manner 
approved metaphors ;% since they always consist of 
two terms, like the proportional metaphor, as when 
we say, for instance, that the shield is the goblet of 
Ares, and the bow a lyre without strings. But such 
an expression is not simple, but when we call the bow 
a lyre, or the shield a goblet, it is.2 And similes may 
be formed as follows: a flute-player resembles an 
ape, a short-sighted man a spluttering lamp ; for in 
both cases there is contraction.4 But they are ex- 
cellent when there is a proportional metaphor ; for it 
is possible to liken a shield to the goblet of Ares and 
a ruin to the rag of a house; to say that Niceratus 
is a Philoctetes bitten by Pratys, to use the simile of 
Thrasymachus, when he saw Niceratus, defeated by 
Pratys in a rhapsodic competition, still dirty with 
his hair uncut.? It is herein that poets are especially 
condemned if they fail, but applauded if they succeed. 
I mean, for instance, when they introduce an 
answering clause : f 


He carries his legs twisted like parsley, 
or again, 
Like Philammon punching the leather sack. 


All such expressions are similes, and similes, as has 
been often said, are metaphors of a kind. 


4 Contraction of eyelids and flame. 

é Like Philoctetes on Lemnos after he had been bitten by 
the snake. 

* When the concluding corresponds with the introductory 
expression. This ‘‘answering clause” is called apodosis 
(p. 371), not restricted, as in modern usage, to the conclusion 
of a conditional sentence. 
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Kat at Tra,poytat peeTapopal ar’ cidous € er <l0ds 
elo: olov av Tis ws dyaov _TELvoopevos avros 
emayaynran, e(Ta BraBh, as 0 Kapradvos pyot 
TOV Aayod: apes yap TO etpnevov memrovOaow. 
ofev ev ovv Ta aoreta A€yerar Kal SidTt, ayedov 
ElpyTaL TO atrlov. 

Kiot oe Kal evdox yLovoar brrepBoAat peTagopat, 
oiov ets viTwTLaopLEvov ‘@nOnre 8 ay adrov 
elvat ovKapivwy KdAabov ’’: epulpov yap Th 70 
drumLov, adha To Todd ofddpa. To dé wWomeEp TO 


Kal TO, SmrepBory Th AcE Siadépovoa. 
womep Dirdppwr Cvyopaydv TO Kwpvcw* 
w7Ons 8 av avdrov Dirdppwva elvar paydwevov 
TQ KWPUKY. 
womep céAwov otAa ta oKéAn gopeiv: 
anOns 5° av od oxéAn adda oéAwa éxew otTws obAa. 
>? \ ¢ ‘ 7 , \ 
eto. de varepBodat peipaKiwders- ogodpdrynta yap 
dnAotow. S10 dpyildpevor A€yovot pddora’ 
399 ” / / id f , f 
odd €t wot TOoa Soin doa Wayabds TE KOMUS TE. 
, > ? / ? , ? U 
Kovpnv 8° od yaunew “Ayapéuvovos *Arpeldsao, 
99? 3 t ? , / > # 
ovd et xpvoctn “Adpoditn KddAdos épilor, 
epya & ~A@nvain. 
~ \ / / e 6° 4 ¢ ? 
ypavrar dé padvora ToUTw ot Artikol prropes. 
510 mpeoBurépp Agyew dmpemes. 





¢ Or, “he says it is a case of the Carpathian and the 
hare.” An inhabitant of the island of Carpathus introduced a 
brace of hares, which so multiplied that they devoured all 
the crops and ruined the farmers (like the rabbits in Australia). 

® Iliad, ix. 385. 

¢ This must be taken as a parenthetical reinark, if it is 
Aristotle’s at all. 
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Proverbs also are metaphors from species to species. 
If a man, for instanee, introduces into his house 
something from which he expects to benefit, but 
afterwards finds himself injured instead, it is as the 
Carpathian® says of the hare; for both have ex- 
perieneed the same misfortunes. This is nearly all 
that can be said of the sourees of smart sayings and 
the reasons which make them so. 

Approved hyperboles are also metaphors. For 
instanee, one may say of a man whose eye is all 
black and blue, “ you would have thought he was a 
basket of mulberries,” because the black eye is 
something purple, but the great quantity constitutes 
the hyperbole. Again, when one says “ like this or 
that” there is a hyperbole differing only in the 
wording : 

Like Philammon punching the leather sack, 


or, ‘° you would have thought that he was Philammon 
fighting the sack ”’ ; 


Carrying his legs twisted like parsley, 


or, “ you would have thought that he had no legs, 
but parsley, they being so twisted.”’ There is some- 
thing youthful about hyperboles; for they show 
vehemence. Wherefore those who are in a passion 
most frequently make use of them : 

Not even were he to offer me gifts as many in number as 
the sand and dust . . . but a daughter of Agamemnon, son 


of Atreus, I will not wed, not even if she rivalled golden 
Aphrodite in beauty, or Athene in accomplishments.? 


(Attic orators are especially fond of hyperbole.°) 
Wherefore 4 it is unbeeoming for clderly people to 
make use of them. 
4 Because they are boyish. 
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12. Act d€ pur Achn eva ort adn EKGOTW yever 
dppLOTTEL Actus. ov yap 7 avry) ypadurr Kal 
LYWVvLoTcy), ovde SnunyopiKr Kal Oucavery. app 
d€ avayry eleva TO fev yap éorw eMgvicew 
emtoractat, TO S€ 47) dvayratecBar KaTaoumay, 
av Tt BovAnran peradobvar Tots aMors, OTTEp 

2 maoxYovow ot ey ETLOTE [EVOL ypapew. €oTL Oe 
Acfus ypagury pev n axpiBeararn, AYWVeorLrcn b¢ 
uP OTOKpiTUKWTATY TavTyns Se dvo <lO7)" 1 pev 
yap 7 Fu n O€ mabynriKy. Sid Kal ob vToKpiTal 
Ta Tovabra, TOV Opap.arwv Oudxovar, Kal ot TOUNTaL 
TOUS TOLOUTOVS. Baoralovra. be Ol avayvworikoi, 
otov Xatpywwv (axpiBns yap woTrep Aoyoypagos ) 
KaL Aucdpvios TOV OwupapBorrordy. Kal mapa. 
BaAAopevor ol pevy TOV ypapurdy év Tots ay@ct 
OTEVOL paivovrat, ot d¢ Tov pyr ope ev Acxbevres 
lOunriKol € ev Tals XEpow. alTLov O° OTL ev TH aydve 
dpporrer: duo Kal Ta UTTOKpUTUKG adnpnperns THs 
dToKpicews ov TovoovTa TO abr ay epyov dpaiverau 
e079, otov 7d Te aovvoeTa Kal TO ToAAdKIs TO 
avro elmelv ev TH Ypapuch opbas dmodoxyaterar, 
ev dé Ly wviaruch Kat Of pryTopes Xpavrac- éor 

3 yap OTroKpuTuKd. avayKy oé€ peraBadrew TO avTo 
A€yovras: Omrep WS mpoodomroret 7@ drroKxpivecba.: 

ovTos €oTw 6 KAdpas budv, odros eoTw 6 e€- 
amarnoas, ovros 6 TO EgXaTOV mpodobvat emUXE Lp - 


cas.’ olov Kat DiAjpwr o UmoKpLTNS emroiet év 
@ See 2. 13 of this book. 
’ What follows, to the end of § 3, is of the nature of a 


parenthesis, not inimediately connected with the subject of 


the chapter. 
The variation in the form of the expression suggests a 
eat variation in the form of the delivery or declamation. 
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12. But we must not lose sight of the fact that a 
ditferent style is suitable to each kind of Rhetoric. 
That of written compositions is not the same as that 
of debate ; nor, in the latter, is that of public speak- 
ing the same as that of the law courts. But it is 
necessary to be acquainted with both; for the one 
requires a knowledge of good Greek, while the other 
prevents the necessity of keeping silent when we 
wish to communicate something to others, which 
happens to those who do not know how to write. 
The style of written compositions is most precise, 
that of debate is most suitable for delivery. Of the 
latter there are two kinds, ethical and emotional ; 
this is why actors arc always running after plays of. . 
this character, and poets after suitable actors. How- 
ever, poets whose works are only meant for reading 
are also popular, as Chaeremon, who is as precise as 
a writer of speeches, and Licyninius * among dithy- 
rambic poets. When compared, the speeches of 
writers appear meagre in public debates, while those 
of the rhetoricians, however well delivered, are 
amateurish when read. The reason is that they are 
only suitable to public debates; hence speeches 
suited for delivery, when delivery is absent, do not 
fulfil their proper function and appear silly. For 
instance, asyndeta and frequent repetition of the 
same word are rightly disapproved in written speech, 
but in public debate even rhetoricians make use of 
them, for they lend themselves to acting.” (But one 
must vary the expression when one repcats the same 
thing, for this as it were paves the way for declama- 
tion: ° as, This is he who robbed you, this is he 
who deceived you, this is he who at last attempted 
to betray you.” This is what Philemon the actor 
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~ > U 4 “ 4 
te TH “Avatavdpidov yepovropavia, ore Aé€yet 
é ‘Pp } / \ A 45) 3? ‘ > ~ 

adapavlus Kat [ladapydys,” Kal ev TO mpo- 

, “ >] “~ \ ¢¢ 3 7 9% 2N 4 \ 
doyw tav EtvoeBav ro “eéyd-” day yap tis Ta 
TOLUUTA joy UToKpiVyTaL, yiverar “6 THY SoKOV 
pepwv.” 

Kat ra aovvdera woattws: “APov, annvrnoa, 
edeounv' avayKyn yap vroKpivesfar Kal pr) ws 
ev éyovTa 7TH at7@ YOeu Kai Tovw eimetv. ere 
” ” , AO 7 > N /, ‘ 
exer Orov TL TA aovVdETA’ EV Low yap Xpovw TOAAG 
dokel eipnolar’ 6 yap ovvdeojLos Ev Trovet Ta TOAAG, 
@ >] +N > ~ ~ id > , ” A 
wor eav e€aipebn, dHAov Ort TovvayTiov EoTaL TO 
év moAda. exer ody avénow: “HADov, SiedexOnyv, 
¢ 4 2 A a ¢ Aa a > 
ixétevoa moAAd doKket vrepidety Goa etzev. 

“ ‘\ , a \@ rd “ 
rotro be BovAerau wrovety Kat “Opnpos &v TO 


Nipevs ad Ldunbev, 
Nupeds *AyAains, 
Nupevs 6s KadAXuozos. 


‘ e \ ‘ ” > f N / 
mept o8 yap moAda eipyTat, avayKyn Kal moAAdKis 
> - > io ‘ f \ \ “A 
etpnodar’ et otv Kat mroAAaKis, Kat woAAd Soke, 
(77 ” Ld \ \ ‘ 4 
wate nvenoev ama€ pvnobeis dua TOV Tapadoytopor, 


¢ 'The meaning of this has not been satisfactorily explained. 
On the face of it, it seems to mean that the excellenee of 
Philemon’s delivery consisted in his way of declaiming 
passages in which the same words were repeated. Philemon 
is not to he confused with the writer of the New Comedy, 
the rival and contemporary of Menander. 

® Used of a stiff, ungraceful speaker. 

¢ Spengel’s reading here is: woNX\a doxet ‘‘ barepetber boa 
elrov,’’ moda dSoxet being parenthetical, and dbzepetier baa 
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did in The Old Man’s Folly of Anaxandrides, when he 
says ‘* Rhadamanthus and Palamedes,’’ and when he 
repeats the word “I” in the prologue to The Prous.* 
For unless such expressions are varied by action, it 
is a case of “ the man who carries the beam ” ® in 
the proverb.) 

It is the same with asyndeta: “I came, I met, I 
entreated.” Tor here delivery is needed, and the 
words should not be pronounced with the same tone 
and charaeter, as if there was only one clause. 
Further, asyndeta have a special characteristic ; for 
in an equal space of time many things appear to be 
said, because the connecting particle makes many 
things one, so that, if it be removed, it is clear that 
the contrary will be the case, and that the one will 
become many. Therefore an asyndeton produces 
amplification: thus, in “‘I came, I conversed, | 
besought,”’ the hearer seems to be surveying many 
things, all that the speaker said. This also is 
Homer's intention in the passage 

Nireus, again, from Syme. . ., 


Nireus son of Aglaia .. ., 
Nireus, the most beautiful . . .;4 


for it is necessary that one of whom much has been 
said should be often mentioned ; if then the name is 
often mentioned, it seems as if much has been said ¢ ; 
so that, by means of this fallacy, Homer has increased 


eirov part of the quotation. Jebb translates: ‘I came, I 
spoke to him, I besought”’ (these seem many things); ‘* he 
disregarded all I said’’ (which certainly gives a more natural 
sense to trrepetdev). 

@ Iliad, ii. 671 ff. 

¢ Cope translates: ‘they think that, if the name is often 
repeated, there must be a great deal to say about its owner ”’ ; 
but can this be got out of the Greek (eipja@ar) ? 
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\ , ~ ~ 
Kal pny meroinker, ovdao0 votepov adrod 
Adyov TOLTEILEVOS. 

“H prev obv OnLnyopern Acgis Kal mavTerds € EOLKE 
Th oKLaypapig dow yap av mrciwy 7 6 oxAos, 
Toppwrepw 1» Oda, 5:0 ra axpiBH mepicpya Kal 

/ , 

XElpw pativerar ev apdotepors’ 7 de SikaviKy aKpl- 
/ “ ~ 
Beorépa. ere dé paGdAdov 7 evi KpitH: eAdyiorov 

, ? ~ lan 
yap €oTw pytTopiKys: evovvoTrrov yap pdAXdov To 
olKEelov TOD mpaypaTros Kal TO GAAdTpLoV, Kal 6 
aywv ameotw, wore Kafapa 1 Kplois. d10 odx 
ot avrot év mdot tovrois evdoKysodat pryTopeEs: 
LAN’ ¢ U ¢€ , > “ +4 
aA’ érrov padtora troxpicews, evtatda AKioTa 
3 f ” “~ / ¢ “ \ f 
axpipera evr. Tovro dé, Omov dwvys, Kal padora 
omou peyadns. 

oH ‘ > 3 5 N 2 , 

pev ody emiderntixyn A€Ets ypadiewrarn: 
TO yap e€pyov avThis avdyvwois: Sevrépa dé 7 
, \ \ a \ / ¢ 
iKaviky). TO d€ mpocdiaipetofar tHhv AEEw, OTe 
noetav Set Kai preyadompeTn, meptepyov' Ti yap 

TAA aN f \ 2 Ad \ ” LAA 
padAdov 7 cwdpova Kat eAevbépiov Kat et tis addy 
ous aperi) ; TO yap NOEtaV elvan Trounjoe OfjAov 
OTL TA ctp7ueva., etzrep 6pbas caprorau uf) Gpery) Tis 
Acfews: Tivos yap evexa et oaph Kal [47 Tamewny 
eivat dAAa wpétovoav; dv re yap adodAccyy, od 


¢ Intended to produce the effect of finished work at a 
distance before a large number of spectators. 

®’ The meaning apparently is that there is no discussion, 
as might be the case when there were several judges, So 
that the decision is clear and unbiased. a@y@yv and dywriorexh 
Aééts are terms used for debate (e.g. in the law courts) and 
the style suited to it (cf. § 1). Cope’s editor refers to Cicero, 
Ad Atticum, i. 16.8 * remoto illo studio contentionis, quem 
vos [you Athenians] ¢ySva appellatis.”” Jebb translates: **the 
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the reputation of Nireus, though he only mentions 
him in one passage ; he has perpetuated his memory, 
although he never speaks of him again. 

The deliberative style is exactly like a rough 
sketch,* for the greater the crowd, the further off is 
the point of view; wherefore in both too much 
refinement is a superfluity and even a disadvantage. 
But the forensic style is more finished, and more so 
before a single judge, because there is least oppor- 
tunity of employing rhetorical devices, since the 
mind more readily takes in at a glance what belongs 
to the subject and what is foreign to it; there is no 
discussion,’ so the judgement is clear. ‘This is why 
the same orators do not excel in all these styles ; 
where action is most effective, there the style is 
least finished, and this is a case in which voice, 
especially a loud one, is needed. 

The epideictic style is especially suited to written 
compositions, for its function is reading ;° and next to 
it comes the forensic style. It is superfluous to 
make the further distinction that style should be 
pleasant or magnificent. Why so, any more than 
temperate, liberal, or anything else that indicates 
moral virtue? For it is evident that, if virtue of 
style has been correctly defined, what we have said 
will suffice to make it pleasant. For why, if not to 
please, need it be clear, not mean, but appropriate P 
If it be too diffuse, or too concise, it will not be 


turmoil is absent, so that the judgement is serene” (in a 
note, ‘‘ unclouded ”’). 

¢ This does not seem to agree with the general view. 
Funeral orations of the nature of panegyrics, for instance, 
were certainly meant to be spoken; but the épyov or proper 
function of an epideictic may be said to consist in reading, 
in its being agreeable to read. Its réos or end is to be read. 
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/ ~ 
cadys, ovde av advTopos. aAAd SiAov 67t TO Léaov 
¢ \ “a 
GpwoTTer. Kal TO yOEtav TA eipnueva TroLnoet, av 
Ev puxO7, TO etwhos Kai Eevexdy, Kal 6 puOuos, Kal 
To muavov €x Tob mpétovTos. rept ev obv THs 
\ ~ 
AeEews eipyTat, Kai Kowh TEepi amdvTwy Kai idta 
Tept exaoTov yévos: Aowov b€ TEpt TALEws ElrelV. 
13. “Kore d€ tod oyou dvo pépy: dvayKatov 
yap TO TE Tpaya elmely TEpl Ov, Kal TOT’ AmrodEtEat. 
610 elmovTa un) amrodciEar 7 amodetEat pu) Tpo- 
ElmOVvTa AOVVAaTOV’ 6 TE yap amodELKVUWY TL dirO- 
“~ 3 al 
detckyuaL, Kal O mpoddywy Evexa TOU amodetéat 
/ / \ \ \ / é 3 \ \ 
mpodéyer. tovtwv dé To pwev mpdleais éott TO 5€ 
/ of an wv ? e \ \ / 
mots, wWomTrep av et Tis SL€AoL OTL TO Lev mPOBANLA 
\ \ 3 / “ \ ~ / , 
70 O€ amodetts. viv d€ dtarpobor yeAoiws: duyyynos 
~ ~ é 
yap mov Tov OiKaviKod povou Adyou €oTiv, éme- 
~ ~ “~ > 
deckTLKOD O€ Kal OyYyopiKOD THs evddxeTat 
an A 
elvar Sunyyow otav A€yovow, 7 Ta TpOs TOV ayTI- 
duKov, 7) emiAoyov THY aTrodEtKTLKMY; TmpOOtpLLoV 
dé Kal avrimapaPoAy Kai emavodos ev Tats dnuy- 
> \ 
yopiais TOTe yiveTat, OTav avTiroyia 7. Kal yap 
e f \ e 3 A f AA 4 tAX’ > 
n KaTyyopia Kal 7 amroAoyia moAAakis, add’ ody 
4 ovpBovdAyj: arr’ 6 éziroyos Ett obd€ diKaviKod 
\ ¢ t \ = 
mavTos, olov é€av puKpos 6 Adyos, 7 TO TpadypLa 


@ The generally accepted divisions are: mpootucov (exordium), 
dupynots (narrative), miares (proof), émi\oyos (peroration). 
(duyynots is a species of mpdGects, which is used instead of it 
just before.) Aristotle objects that it is (as a rule) only the 
forensic speech which requires a regular dujynots, a full and 
detailed statement of what has happened before. — In 
epideictie and demonstrative (deliberative) speeches, the 
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clear; but it is plain that the mean is most suitable. 
What we have said will make the style pleasant, if 
it contains a happy mixture of proper and “ foreign ”’ 
words, of rhythm, and of persuasiveness resulting 
from propriety. This finishes what we had to say 
about style; of all the three kinds of Rhetoric in 
general, and of each of them in particular. It only 
remains to speak of arrangement. 

18. A speech has two parts. It is necessary to 
state the subject, and then to prove it. Wherefore 
it is impossible to make a statement without proving 
it, or to prove it without first putting it forward ; 
for both he who proves proves something, and he 
who puts something forward does so in order to 
prove it. The first of these parts is the statement 
of the case, the second the proof, a similar division 
to that of problem and demonstration. But the 
division now generally made is absurd ; for narrative 
only belongs in a manner to forensic speech, but in 
epideictic or deliberative speech how is it possible that 
there should be narrative as it is defined, or a refuta- 
tion; or an epilogue in demonstrative speeches ? @ 
In deliberative speeches, again, exordium, compari- 
son, and recapitulation are only admissible when 
there is a conflict of opinion. For both accusation 
and defence are often found in deliberative, but not 
qua deliberative speech. And further, the epilogue 
does not even belong to every forensic speech, for 
instance, when it is short, or the matter is easy to 
object of which is to prove something, there is no need of 
another existing division called the refutation of the adversary, 
and in the demonstrative there can be no room for an epilogue, 
which is not a summary of proofs and arguments. ‘Thus 
the necessary divisions of a speech are really only two: 
mpobects and riots, or at most four. 
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9 4 ~ >) 
EVvpLvyLOveuToOV? aupPaiver yap Tod pnKous ad- 
atpetobar. 

°A “~ ” - 58 A , to 

4 vayKata apa popia mpdbeots Kal mloTis. dta 

\ s ~ A “a 
peev ovv TavTa, Ta d€ mAEtoTA TTpooipLLov mpobects 

4 >] 4 A ~ 
moTls emtAoyos: Ta yap mos TOV avTidiKOY TOY 

f 4 9 ¢€ ~ 
TLOTEWY EOTL, KAL 1 avritapaBoXn avénats TOV 

~ f 4 ~ 
avTod, woTe pépos Te THY TloTEewV' arrOdELKYUCL 

Fd € ~ ~ 9 
yup Tt O Tomy sTotTo, avd’ ov To TpooiLov, Ovd 
¢ > 

506 emtXoyos, aAd’ AVALYLVHOKEL. €oTat ovv, av 
A ~ ~ 

Tis TA ToLadTa diatpy, OTE €TOLOUV Ot mept O«d- 

dwpov, Sinynots ETEPOV Kal emdinynols Kal Tmpo- 

? # A A 
inynows Kat e€Aeyyos Kai émeEéAeyyos. Set Sé 
00 Aé A PS A a Q Q 
eldos te AéyovTa Kat Stadopay é6voua riPecbar. 
3 4 4 ~ a 
El O€ pr), yiverat KEvoY Kal Anp@des, ofov Arkvpvios 
Tout ev TH Téxvyn, emovpwow dovoudlwy Kal aTro- 
mAavnow Kat OCous. 

14 To ‘ Ss , 4 b > A Ao 
_ 14. To pev otv mpootpdv cot apxy Adyou, 
omEp ev TroLnaet TpOAOYos Kal ev avAjoer mpoatALov’ 

- A ~ 4 
TavTA yap apyal Tad7’ eloi, Kal olov ddomoinats 
T@ EMLOVTL. TO [eV ObV mpoavArov ojoroy TO) TOV 
EMLOELKTLKOY Tpooiiw’ Kal yap ot avAnral, 6 TL 
av «3 eéywow atAnoa, tTodro mpoavaAncavres 
ouvyyav 7TH evdociuw, Kal ev TOS e7TLOELKTLKOS 

3, * a tf rs c A v , 
Aoyous det ovTW ypddew: 6 TL yap av Bov’AnTaL 

~ 4 
ev0v eimdvTa evdoovat Kal cuvayat. Omep mavTes 
motovow. Tapaderypa TO THS “looxparous ‘EAgvns 





* «.e, its nse is to recall the main facts briefly (§ 4 end), 
which in a short speech is needless. 

» Plato, Phaedrus, 266), where the additional kinds of 
narrative are omitted, and their place taken by wisrwots and 
émimtorwors (confirmation of the proof). 
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recollect ; for in the epilogue what happens is that 
there is a reduction of length.¢ ~ 
{So then the necessary parts of a speech are the 

statement of the case and proof. These divisions 

are appropriate to every speech, and at the most 
the parts are four in number—exordium, statement, 
proof, epilogue ; for refutation of an opponent is part. 
of the proofs, and comparison is an amplification of 
one’s own case, and therefore also part of the proofs ; 

for he who does this proves something, whereas the 

exordium and the epilogue are merely aids to 

memory.’ Therefore, if we adopt all such divisions 

we shall be following Theodorus ® and his school, 

who distinguished narrative, additional narrative, and 
preliminary narrative, refutation and additional re- 
futation. But one must only adopt a name to express 

a distinct species or a real difference ; otherwise, it 
becomes empty and silly, like the terms introduced 

by Licymnius in his “ Art,” where he speaks 

of “being wafted along,’ “wandering from the 

subject,” © and “ ramifications.’? 

14. The exordium is the beginning of a speech, as 
the prologue in poetry and the prelude in flute- 
playing ; for all these are beginnings, and as it were 
a paving the way for what follows. The prelude 
resembles the exordium of epideictic speeches ; for 
as flute-players begin by playing whatever they can 
execute skilfully and attach it to the key-note, so 
also in epideictic speeches should be the composition 
of the exordium; the speaker should say at once 
whatever he likes, give the key-note and then attach 
the main subject. And all do this, an example 
being the exordium of the Helen of Isocrates ; for 


¢ Or, ‘ diverting the judge’s attention.” 
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mpooy.tov ovlev yap otkeiov wmdpxer Tots épr- 
otikois Kat ‘HAévy. dya 5€ Kal éav éxromion, 
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30° ed dpovodow odfev GOAov eroinoay. Kal amd 


1415 a 
4 


aupBovdns, olov dre det tods ayabovs Tysav, 846 
Kal avros “Aptoreiiny émawe?, 7) tods TovwovTous 
a / >] ~ f ~ 3 3 ty 4 
ov ponte evdoxiywotear pyre dadAot, arr bor 
? A uf ” td 3 tA ¢ 
ayaot ovres addndor, worep *AAg~Eavdpos 6 
IIpiajou- obtos yap oupBovAeder. ere 8 ex Trav 
LKAVLK@Y Tpooiwtwy: TodTo 8 €or ex THY TmpOs 
TOV akpoaTyV, EL TEepi mapaddEov Adyos 7 rept 
xarerod 7 mepi reOpvAnuévov moddois, core 
ovyyvwpnv é€xewv, olov Xoupidos 


vov & oére mavra déd5acrat. 


> ~ ~ , > 
Ta pev ody Ta&v emidekTiKav Adywv mpooipia éK 
/ ~ 
tovtwy, e€ éemaivov, ex oyou, €k mpotpomAs, e€ 
~ ~ \ “~ % 
amoTpoTns, €k THY mpos Tov aKpoatny: Set Seé 7 
Eéva 7) oiketa elvar Ta evddoyia TH Adya. 
WA \ ~ ~ é ~ . ~ a 
Ta d€ tod dtkavixod mpooipia Set AaBeiv dre 








strictly proper to, or in common with, the subject. The 
key-note is Helen; but the exordium is an attaek on the 
[risties, with special allusion to the Cynics and Megarians. 

» Of Samos, epie poet, author of a poem on the Persian 
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the eristics and Helen have nothing in common.? 
At the same time, even if the speaker wanders from 
the point, this is more appropriate than that the 
speech should be monotonous. 

In epideictic speeches, the sources of the exordia 
are praise and blame, as Gorgias, in the Olympzacus, 
says, ‘‘ Men of Greece, you are worthy to be admired 
by many,” where he is praising those who instituted 
the solemn assemblies. Isocrates on the other hand 
blames them because they rewarded bodily excel- 
lences, but instituted no prize for men of wisdom. 
Exordia may also be derived from advice, for instance, 
‘¢ one should honour the good,” wherefore the speaker 
praises Aristides, or such as are neither famous nor 
worthless, but who, although they are good, remain 
obscure, as Alexander, son of Priam; for this is a 
piece of advice. Again, they may be derived from 
forensic exordia, that is to say, from appeals to the 
hearer, if the subject treated is paradoxical, difficult, 
or commonly known, in order to obtain indulgence, 
like Choerilus ®: 


But now when all has been allotted. 


These then are the sources of epideictic exordia— 
praise, blame, exhortation, dissuasion, appeals to the 
hearer. And these exordia® may be either foreign 
or intimately connected with the speech. 

As for the exordia of the forensic speech, it must 


war, from which this half-line and the context preserved in 
the Scholiast are taken. Ile complains that whereas the 
poets of olden times had plenty to write about, the field of 
poetry being as yet untilled, it was now all apportioned, and 
he, the last of the poets, was left behind, unable to find ‘*a 
new chariot for the race-course of his song.”’ 

¢ évddoyua here = mpooimia. 
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3 ‘ / LA ~ a ¢€ / 
Tav7o dUvuTaL OTEp TMV dpaparwv ot mpddAcyot 
Kal TOV EeTOY TA Tpooiwia’ Ta ev yap TeV be- 

f , ~ ? A 
OupapBwv opota Tots emidetKTiKots: 


\ \ \ ‘ ~ ” ~ 
dud oe Kat Tea Spa eite oxKdda. 


, 3 ‘ ~ ‘ \ “~ ? 9 ~ / 
ev 6€ Tots AOyous Kat Erect Setypd ete TOD Adyou, 


iva mpoeda@ot wept od Hv 0 Adyos Kal fq) KpepnTrat 
7 Oidvoia* TO yap adpiotov wAava: 6 dovs obv 
WoTTEp Els TIV xXElpa THY apyhv moet eydjevov 
aKorovbety TH Adyw. dia TobTo 

pnvw dewe Oed, 

arene Lou EvveTre jLovoa, 

nyeo joe déyov addov, d7rws ‘Actas amo yains 

HAVev és Edpwanv ines peeyas. 
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sn\ ¢ > , > > 9 a r t 
eDOds wamep EKupimidns, aA’ ev 7 mpodAdyw ye 
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éuot matnp Av I1dAuBos. 


Kal 7 KwEwoia WoavTWsS. TO MEV OdV avayKaLd- 
Tatov épyov Tod 7pooyntov Kat tOvov TOTO, SyADoat 
ri €oTt TO réhos ov evexa 0 Xdyos. dud7Ep ay 
d7jAov n Kat jLuKpov TO m pay poe, ov Xpnoréov 
mpooyLiw. Ta de adda €tdy ols ypw@vrat, iarped- 


ae ee 





aN parenthetical remark to the effeet that epideictie 
exordia are different. ‘Those of a forensic speeeh are like 
prologues and epie exordia, but it is different with epideictic, 
whieh may be wild, high-flown, as in the example given from 
an unknown author. 

’ That is, forensic speeches. dpauacor has been suggested 
for Adyots. 

* Iliad, i. 1. 4 Odyssey, i. 1 
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be noted that they produce the same effect as 
dramatic prologues and epic exordia (for those of 
dithyrambs resemble epideictic exordia : 


For thee and thy presents or spoils).? 


But in speeches 8 and epic poems the exordia provide 
a sample of the subject, in order that the hearers 
may know beforehand what it is about, and that the 
mind may not be kept in suspense, for that which is 
undefined leads astray ; so then he who puts the 
beginning, so to say, into the hearer’s hand enables 
him, if he holds fast to it, to follow the story. Hence 
the following exordia : 

Sing the wrath, O Muse.° 

Tell me of the man, O Muse.? 


Inspire me with another theme, how from the land of 
Asia a great war crossed into Kurope.® 


Similarly, tragic poets make clear the subject of their 
drama, if not at the outset, like Euripides, at least 
somewhere in the prologue, like Sophocles, 


My father was Polybus.’ 


It is the same incomedy. So then the most essential 
and special function of the exordium is to make clear 
what is the end or purpose of the speech ; wherefore 
it should not be employed, if the subject is quite 
clear or unimportant. All the other forms of exordia 
in use are only remedies,’ and are common to all three 


¢ From Choerilus (§ 4). 

f Sophocles, Oed. Tyr. 774. But this can hardly be called 
the prologue. 

9 That is, special remedies in the case of the hearers suffer- 
ing from ‘inattention, unfavourable disposition, and the 
like’? (Cope). 
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~ f \ \ ? A ~ 
Tovety TpoGEKTLKOV, 510 TOAAOL Eis yéAwra TrELpOV- 
, > A > , id 3 4 
Tat mpodyew. ets de evpaberay amavta ava€en, 
37 , 4 A 3 “~ / 
éav tis BovAntat, Kat TO emietKh paivecbar- mpoo- 
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1415b €xovor yap pGAAov TovTois. mpoceKriKot S€ Tots 
l4 ~ OL a fa ~ a a4 
peyarots, Tots tOtows, Tots Gavpacrois, Tots 7d€owv- 

A a ? A ¢e \ , e , 2A 
dtd Sef euroreitvy ws Tept TovtovtTwy 6 Adyos. éav 
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? , c 4 
€xelvous, OTe AvTNpOV. 

8 et d€ pox AavOavew Ore wavta EEw Tob AOyou 
~ ~ b) 
Ta TowadTa: mpos paddov yap akpoaTny Kat Ta 


~ fA 3 t >] 4 bd 4 ~~ 
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branches of Rhetorie. These are derived from the 
speaker, the hearer, the subject, and the opponent. 
From the speaker and the opponent, all that helps 
to destroy or ereate prejudice. But this must not be 
done in the same way ; for the defendant must deal 
with this at the beginning, the accuser in the 
epilogue. The reason is obvious. The defendant, 
when about to introduee himself, must remove all 
obstaeles, so that he must first clear away all pre- 
judiee ; the accuser must create prejudice in the 
epilogue, that his hearers may have a livelier re- 
collection of it. 

The object of an appeal to the hearer is to make 
him well disposed or to arouse his indignation, and 
sometimes to engage his attention or the opposite ; 
for it is not always expedient to engage his attention, 
whieh is the reason why many speakers try to make 
their hearers laugh. As for rendering the hearers 
traetable, everything will lead up to it if a person 
wishes, ineluding the appearance of respeetability, 
because respectable persons command more atten- 
tion. Hearers pay most attention to things that are 
important, that concern their own interests, that are 
astonishing, that are agreeable; wherefore one 
should put the idea into their heads that the speech 
deals with sueh subjects. ‘to make his hearers in- 
attentive, the speaker must persuade them that the 
matter is unimportant, that it does not concern them, 
that it is painful. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact that all 
such things are outside the question, for they are 
only addressed to a hearer whose judgement is poor 
and who is ready to listen to what is beside the case ; 
for if he is not a man of this kind, there is no need 
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¢ 7.e, to claim the hearer’s attention at the beginning, for 
every one is keen to listen then, but later on attention 
slackens. 

> The hearer qua hearer should be unbiased, but in fact 
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of an exordium, except just to make a summary 
statement of the subject, so that, like a body, it 
may have a head. Further, engaging the hearers’ 
attention is common to all parts of the speech, if 
necessary ; for attention slackens everywhere else 
rather than at the beginning. Accordingly, it is 
ridiculous to put this* at the beginning, at a time 
when all listen with the greatest attention. Where- 
fore, when the right moment comes, one must say, 
“And give me your attention, for it concerns you 
as much as myself’; and, “I will tell you such 
a thing as you have never yet ”’ heard of, so strange 
and wonderful. This is what Prodicus used to do ; 
whenever his hearers began to nod, he would throw 
in a dash of his fifty-drachma lecture. But it is 
clear that one does not speak thus to the hearer 
qua hearer ;® for all in their exordia endeavour 
either to arouse prejudice or to remove their own 
apprehensions : 


O prince, I will not say that with haste |I have come 
breathless ].° 


Why this preamble ? 4 


This is what those also do who have, or seem to have, 
a bad case; for it is better to lay stress upon any- 
thing rather than the case itself. That is why slaves 
never answer questions directly but go all round 
them, and indulge in preambles. We have stated ° 
how the hearer’s goodwill is to be secured and all 
other similar states of mind. And since it is rightly 
said, 

hearers often suffer from the defects referred to in § 7, for 
which certain forms of exordia are remedies. 


¢ Sophocles, Antigone, 223. 
¢ Kuripides, Iphig. Taur. 1162. ae | ae oe oP 
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® Odyssey, vii. 327. o Dee 1. Os100; 
¢ Another reading is ré7es (topic) and so throughout. 
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Grant that on reaching the Phaeacians I may find friend- 
ship or compassion,* 


the orator should aim at exciting these two feelings. 

In epideictic exordia, one must make the hearer 
believe that he shares the praise, either himself, or 
his family, or his pursuits, or at any rate in some 
way or other. For Socrates says truly in his Funeral 
Oration that “it is easy to praise Athenians in the 
presence of Athenians, but not in the presence of 
Lacedaemonians.” ® 

Deliberative oratory borrows its exordia from 
forensic, but naturally they are very uncommon in 
it. For in fact the hearers are acquainted with the 
subject, so that the case needs no exordium, except 
for the orator’s own sake, or on account of his 
adversaries, or if the hearers attach too much or too 
little importance to the question according to his 
idea. Wherefore he must either excite or remove 
prejudice, and magnify or minimize the importance 
of the subject. Such are the reasons for exordia ; or 
else they merely serve the purpose of ornament, since 
their absence makes the speech appear offhand. lor 
such is the encomium on the Eleans, in which Gorgias, 
without any preliminary sparring or movements, 
starts off at once, “ Elis, happy city.” 

15. One way of removing prejudice is to make use 
of the arguments by which one may clear oneself from 
disagreeable suspicion ; for it makes no difference 
whether this suspicion has been openly expressed or 
not ; and so this may be taken as a general rule. 
Another way consists in contesting the disputed 
points, cither by denying the fact or its harmfulness, 
at least to the plaintiff; or by asserting that its 
importance is exaggerated ; or that it is not unjust 
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@ Sophocles had two sons, Iophon and Ariston, by different 
wives; the latter had a son named Sophocles. Tophon, 
jealous of the affection shown by Sophoeles to this grandson, 
summoned him before the phratores (a body whieh had some 
jurisdiction in family affairs) on the ground that his age 
rendered him incapable of managing his affairs. In reply 
to the charge, Sophoeles read the ‘famous ehoric ode on 
Attica from the Oedipus Coloneus, beginning Evimov, féve, 
Taade | xwpas (668 ff.), and was acquitted. The story in this 
form is probably derived from some comedy, whieh intro- 
duced the case on the stage (see Jebb’s Introd. to the tragedy). 

> In the reading in the text, adro’s must apparently refer 
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at all, or only slightly so; or neither disgraceful nor 
important. ‘These are the possible points of dispute : 
as Iphicrates, in answer to Nausierates, admitted 
that he had done what the prosecutor alleged and 
inflieted damage, but denied that he had been guilty 
of wrongdoing. Again, one may strike the balance, 
when guilty of wrongdoing, by maintaining that 
although the action was injurious it was honourable, 
painful but useful, or anything else of the kind. 

Another method consists in saying that it was a 
case of error, misfortune, or necessity ; as, for ex- 
ample, Sophoeles said that he trembled, not, as the 
accuser said, in order to appear old, but from neces- 
sity, for it was against his wish that he was eighty 
years of age. One may also substitute one motive 
for another, and say that one did not mean to injure 
but to do something else, not that of whieh one was 
aeeused, and that the wrongdoing was accidental : 
‘I should deserve your hatred, had I acted so as to 
bring this about.” a 

Another method may be employed if the accuser, 
either himself or one closely related to him has been 
involved in a similar eharge, either now or formerly ; 
or, if others are involved who are admittedly not 
exposed to the eharge ; for instance, if it is argued 
that so-and-so is an adulterer, because he is a dandy, 
then so-and-so must be. 

Again, if the aceuser has already similarly aeeused 
others, or himself been aceused by others ;? or if 
others, without being formally accused, have been 
suspected as you are now, and their innocence has 
been proved. 


to the defendant, and one would rather expect av7év. Spengel’s 
suggested 7 d\Xos 7) a’rés for } GAXos avrovs: ‘if he (7.e. the 
adversary) or another has similarly accused others.” 
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II pudjew: a yap ‘Hovovy adeAdr;: 0 G€ 6 OTL O TaATnp 
€x9pos 7T@ IIprapw, 6 TeAapwr, kai ort od Kareime 
TeV KaTacKoTUD. 


¢ 


¢ When a citizen was called upon to perform a ‘liturgy ”’ 
or public service (e.g. the equipment of a chorus), if he 
thought that one richer than himself had been passed over he 
could summon him and compel him to exchange properties. 

» Hippolytus, 612. ‘This well-known verse is three times 
parodied in Aristophanes (Thesmophoriazusae, 275; Frogs, 
101, 1471). In the first passage, the sense is reversed: 
Euripides has dresscd up a certain Mnesilochus as a woman 
in order that he may attend the ‘Thesmophorian assembly. 
Mnesiloehus first requires Euripides to take an oath that he 
will help him out of any trouble that may arise. Euripides 
takes an oath by all the gods, whereupon Mnesilochus says 
to Euripides: * Remember that it was your mind that swore, 
but not your tongue.’ 

When Euripides was engaged in a lawsuit, his adversary 
quoted the line, imiplying that even on oath Euripides could 
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Another method consists in counter-attacking the 
accuser ; for it would be absurd to believe the words 
of one who is himself unworthy of belief. 

Another method is to appeal to a verdict already 
given, as Euripides did in the case about the exchange 
of property ;* when Hygiaenon accused him of 
impiety as having advised perjury in the verse, 

My tongue hath sworn, but my mind is unsworn,? 


Kuripides replied that his accuser did wrong in 
transferring the decisions of the court of Dionysus 
to the law courts; for he had already rendered an 
account of what he had said there,° or was still ready 
to do so, if his adversary desired to accuse him. 

Another method consists in attacking slander, 
showing how great an evil it is, and this because it 
alters the nature of judgements,’ and that it does 
not rely on the real facts of the case. 

Common to both parties is the topic of tokens, as, 
in the Zeucer,? Odysseus reproaches ‘Teucer with 
being a relative of Priam, whose sister his mother 
Hesione was; to which Teucer replied that his 
father Telamon was the enemy of Priam, and that 
he himself did not denounce the spies.’ 


not be believed; Euripides replied that his adversary had no 
right to bring before the law courts a matter which had 
already been settled by the theatrical judges. 

© In the great Dionysiac theatre. 

@ Or, ‘“‘makes extraneous points the subject of decision ”’ 
(Cope), ‘* raises false issues ”’ (Jebb). 

¢ Of Sophocles. 

f Who had been sent to Troy by the Greeks to spy upon 
the Trojans. It seems that he was afterwards accused of 
treachery, the token being the fact that Teucer was a near 
connexion of Priam; to which he replied with another token 
that his father was an enemy of Priam, and further, when 
the Greek spies were in Troy, he never betrayed them. 
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10 “AAXos 7 SdiaBadAovTi, TO emawobvTt piKpov 
~ / , / “ ‘ > ‘ 
peakpa@s weEar pwéya avyTdouws, 7 moda ayaba 
/ a“ > A =~ / “a / 
mpolévra, O Els TO TmpPayya mpodpeper Ev wWeEar. 
TovovToL O€ OL TEXVLKWTATOL Kal GdLKWTATOL’ TOTS 
ayalois yap PAanrew meip@vra, puyvdvtes adra 
TQ KAKQ). 
Kowov d€ 7@ duaBaddAovTt Kal TH azoAvopéevy, 
> \ \ > \ > , ld isd 
emelon) TO avTO evdexeTaL TAELOVWY EveKA TPAX- 
lod ~ \ , , Decal A 
Gjvar, T@ poev StaBaddrovT. Kaxonbioréov emi To 
a > / ~ \ > , aN ‘ 
xetpov exAauBdvorvtt, TH dé dmoAvouéevw emi TO 
, e v4 e 4 \ > / 
BeAtvov: oiov ort 06 Atop7jdns tov "Odvocéa mpo- 
/ a \ v4 ‘ \ ” e€ / 
eiAeTO, TH prev OTL Sta TO apioToy UroAapPBavew 
\ > / ~ > & yd 3 \ ‘ \ 4 \ 
tov ‘Odvocéa, TH 8 Ste 08, adAa bia TO pLovoy 17) 
> ~ € los ‘ ‘ ‘ ~ 
avraywvioTey ws patAov. Kat mepi prev diaBodAns 
eipjolw tooadra. 

16. Auyynows 8° ev pev tots émideuxtixots éativ 
>) > aA > ‘ \ / a \ ‘ ‘ 
ovk epeEns addka Kara pépos: def prev yap Tas 
mpaées dueAfeiv e€ wv 6 Adyos: avyKerTar yap 
” ¢€ 4 ‘ A a” 3 \ \ # € 
éywy o Adyos TO pev atexvov (odfev yap airtos 6 
Aéywr tov mpa€ewv) TO 8” ex THs Téxvyns: TobTo 
>’ 9 \ no ” * 3A > “. ¢ 
0 €oriy 4 OTe eave SetEar, eay 7 AmoTov, 7 Tt 

t a) 4 / eh \ 4 \ ‘ a > 
2mowv, 7) OTL Todo, Kal amavTa. dia Sé TOUT 
S52 3 > ~ mn nm / Lid 
éviore ovk éedeENs Set Sinyetobar mavra, dre 
SvopvnpovevTov TO SetKVUVaL OUTWS. eK pLev Od 


¢ Jebb refers rocotrvo to the accusers, translating rexvixol 
‘artistic,’ certainly the commoner meaning. 
’ Involving a continuous succession of proofs. 
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Another method, suitable for the accuser, is to 
praise something unimportant at great length, and 
to condemn something important concisely ; or, 
putting forward several things that are praiseworthy 
in the opponent, to condemn the one thing that has 
an important bearing upon the ease. Such methods ¢ 
are most artful and unfair; for by their use men 
endeavour to make what is good in a man injurious 
to him, by mixing it up with what is bad. 

Another method is common to both accuser and 
defender. Since the same thing may have been 
done from several motives, the accuser must disparage 
it by taking it in the worse sense, while the defender 
must take it in the better sense. For instance, when 
Diomedes chose Odysseus for his companion, it may 
be said on the one hand that he did so because 
he considered him to be the bravest of men, on the 
other, that it was because Odysseus was the only 
man who was no possible rival for him, since he was 
a poltroon. Let this suffice for the question of 
prejudice. 

16. In the epideictic style the narrative should 
not be consecutive, but disjointed; for it is neces- 
sary to go through the actions which form the subject 
of the speech. [Tor a speech is made up of one part 
that is inartificial (the speaker being in no way the 
author of the actions which he relates), and of another 
that does depend upon art. The latter consists in 
showing that the action did take place, if it be 
incredible, or that it is of a certain kind, or of a 
certain importance, or all three together. This is 
why it is sometimes right not to narrate all the facts 
consecutively, because a demonstration of this kind ® 
is difheult to remember. From some facts a man 
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TOUT UW dvdpetos , ex O€ TOVOE copes 7 OlKatos. 
Kal amAovorepos 6 6 Adyos obTos, EKELVOS dé mroucihos 


3 Kat ov AtTros. del O€ TAS jeev yVwpipLous ava- 


pynoKen® 610 OL mroXot ovoev d€ovra dunynoews, 
olov et Gédets “Ayird€a, errawvetv: toact yap mavres 
tas mpd&es, adda yphobau adrats det. cay € 


4 Kpiriav, bet: ov yap moAXoli icacw. .. . viv dé 


1417 a 


on 


( 


—_—= 


yeroiws THY Ounynow pac detv eivau Taxetar. 
KOLTOL womep 6 T® pearrovTe €popevey TOTEPOV 
okAnpav ie padariyy peaén, ‘ vt Ost epn, “ed 
advvarov;”’ Kal evrabla opoiws: Set yap py 
paxpais Sunyetofar woTrep ovde mpooysrdleaba 
pakpas, ovo€e Tas morels Aéyew: ode yap evrab0d 
EOTL TO €D 7 TO TaXD 7 TO TVVTOMMS, aAAa +0 
peTpios: ToUTO 5 eo Tro Aéyew soa dnAdoet 
TO TpaypLa, 7) Goa Toijoer vToAaBetv yeyovevar 7 
BeBragevar 7 i nounKevar, iM THAKabTA Aika 
BovAeu: TO 52 evavricy Ta. evayTia.. Tapadinyetobae 
d€ Goa Els THY OND dpeTny dépet, otov “éyw 8 
evovdérovv acei Ta Sixaia Aéywr, a) Ta TEKVG 
eyKaraneimeny, % Y Barépou Kaiay" 0-0. ameK pt 
Varo jot ort o} av 4 adros, éatat dAAa Tatdia: ’ 
0 Tovs adiorapévovs Alyumtiovs dmoKpivacbat 
dyow o ‘Hpddotos. 7 dca ndéa tots SiuKactats. 
"Arodoyoupevwm S€ éAdTTWY 4 Sinynots, at 9° 





¢ Something has been lost here, as is shown by the 
transition from epideictic to forensic Rhetoric. All the mss. 
have a gap, which in several of them is filled by introducing 
the passage ott 0° Cratos. . . weratedy (i. 9. 33-37). 

’ ji. 30. The story was that a number of Egyptian 
soldiers had revolted and left in a body for Ethiopia. © Their 
king Psammetichus begged them not to desert their wives 
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may be shown to be courageous, from others wise or 
just. Besides, a speech of this kind is simpler, 
whereas the other is intricate and not plain. It is 
only necessary to recall famous actions ; wherefore 
most people have no need of narrative—for instance, 
if you wish to praise Achilles ; for everybody knows 
what he did, and it is only necessary to make use of 
it. But if you wish to praise Critias, narrative is 
necessary, for not many people know what he did. . . .* 

But at the present day it is absurdly laid down that 
the narrative should be rapid. And yet, as the man 
said to the baker when he asked whether he was to 
knead bread hard or soft, ‘“‘ What! is it impossible to 
knead it well?”’ so it is in this case; for the narra- 
tive must not be long, nor the exordium, nor the 
proofs either. For in this case also propriety does 
not consist either in rapidity or conciseness, but in 
a due mean; that is, one must say all that will make 
the facts clear, or create the belief that they have 
happened or have done injury or wrong, or that 
they are as important as you wish to make them. 
The opposite party must do the opposite. And you 
should incidentally narrate anything that tends to 
show your own virtue, for instance, “ I always re- 
commended him to act rightly, not to forsake his- 
children’; or the wickedness of your opponent, for 
instance, “ but he answered that, wherever he might -, 
be, he would always find other children,” an answer 
attributed by Herodotus 8 to the Egyptian rebels ; 
or anything which is likely to please the dicasts. 

In defence, the narrative need not be so long ; for 


and children, to which one of them made answer (rap 6é 
Tia Néyerar déEavTa TO aidotoy eimweiv, &vOa av TolTo 7, ecerOat 
avtoto: €vOaira kal Téxva Kal yuvatkas). 
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> , \ 7 / 9 
appraBnrncers 7 pn yeyovevar 7 pa) BAaBepov 
elva 7 py AdiKOV 7} [Ly rphuxcoBrer, WOTE TEpt TO 
opodoyoupevov o¥ diatpimtéov, éav py te ets 
? onl 
exeivo ouvreivyn, olov ei mémpaxtat, add’ odvK 
- “~ 
adukov. é7t mempaypéva Set A€yew, Goa pr 
4 “ bi 
mpatToweva 7 oikrov 4 delvwow déper. Tapa- 
devypea oO “AAkivov azddAoyos, rt mpos tH IInve- 
, ? e 
Aomnv ev é€yKovTa emeot TemoinTar. Kal wes 
Foe \ , \ ~ “a 
MaiiAdos tov KvKAov, Kal 6 ev T@ Oivel mpddAoyos. 
"HecKs. de \ ‘ } , S 4 PY 
yy O€ Xpy Ty diyynow elvaL. EoTaL Se 
“~ ’ ~ > a a \ 
TobTO, av Elddpev Ti 00S movet> Ev prev O17 TO 
f “~ > “~ 
mpoaipeow Sydodv, movov dé To WOos TH Toray 
rauTynv 7 O€ mpoaipeots Towa TH TéAEL. Sia TODTO 
2 ” ¢ A \ Ao ” ¢ >] \ 
ovK exovow ot pabypatixot Adyou HOn, GTe oddE 
f \ \ in ? 
Tmpoaipecw* TO yap o¥ evexa ovK exovow. ard’ 
ob LwKparikol’ wept Towv’Twy yap Aé€yovow. 
A % \ A ¢ 4 € Pd ¢ t 4 
adAAa HOika Ta éemdpeva Exdorw YOer, olov Ore 
4 rNé ? 10 5 A “~ A Q 7 \ 
dpa Aéywv EePadilev: SnAot yap OpacvTyTa Kat 
aypoikiay yous. Kal pry ws amo diavoias Adyew, 
mes ot viv, aAX’ ws amo mpoaipécews. ““ eyw 
\ / A ~ > > 
eBovdopny: KaL mpoerounyv yap tobdro: add 
el pen wvypnv, BédAriov.’ ro pev yap Ppovijou 
To 6€ ayablod: dpovipov ev yap év TO TO WhEAYLOV 
“~~ ~ > 
dwwKew, ayabot 5’ év r@ To Kaddv. av 8° amorov 
i f \ > ee 3 rNé a > A 
, TOTE Thy airiay emideyew, wo7rep opokAns 
TOLEt Trapaderypa To €x THs “Avtuyovns, OTe waAAov 
® Odyssey, xxiii. 264-284, 310-343. The title referred to 
the narrative in Books ix.-xii, It became proverbial for a 
long-winded story. 
> He apparently summarized it. 
¢ Of Euripides. lt was apparently very compact. 
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the points at issue are either that the fact has not 
happencd or that it was neither injurious nor wrong 
nor so important as asserted, so that one should not 
waste time over what all are agreed upon, unless 
anything tends to prove that, admitting the act, it 
is not wrong. Again, one should only mention such 
past things as are likely to excite pity or indignation 
if described as actually happening; for instance, 
the story of Alcinous, because in the presence of 
Penelope it is reduced to sixty lines,* and the way 
in which Phayllus dealt with the epic cycle,® and the 
prologue to the Oeneus.° 

And the narrative should be of a moral character, 
and in fact it will be so, if we know what effects 
this. One thing is to make clear our moral purpose ; 
for as is the moral purpose, so is the character, and 
as is the end, so is the moral purpose. For this 
reason mathematical treatises have no moral char- 
acter, because neither have they moral purpose ; for 
they have no moral end. But the Socratic dialogues 
have ; for they discuss such questions. Other ethical 
indications are the accompanying peculiarities of each 
individual character ; for instance, ‘‘ He was talking 
and walking on at the same time,’ which indicates 
effrontery and boorishness. Nor should we speak as 
if from the intellect, after the manner of present-day 
orators, but from moral purpose: “ But I wished it, 
and I preferred it ; and even if I profited nothing, it 
is better.” The first statement indicates prudence, 
the second virtue; for prudence consists in the 
pursuit of what is useful, virtue in that of what is 
honourable.! If anything of the kind seems incred- 
ible, then the reason must be added; of this 
Sophocles gives an example, where his Antigone says 
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Tob adeApob EKHOETO 7 AVOPOS HY TEKVWY" TA [el 
“ yap av yevéobou droAdpeva, 


\ > 3 ° \ A , 
pntpos 5° év déouv Kal marpos BeByKoTwv 
? ” > > \ a Bd) , 4 
ovK €oT adeApos os tis av BAdoTot more. 


2A de \ > # b) > ? 3 a wv 
eav de en Exns atriav, add’ ort ovK ayvoets aATLOTE 
3 \ 4 ~ > ~ 
Aéywv, adda dvoer toiodros ef amicrodo yas 
» , 
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Ud > “~ ~ 
"Erte €k tev Tabnticdy Adyew, Sinyovpevor 
A A ¢ / ‘ » - 
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aN 3 / , ce @ > ” / ¢ / 3 
i] €xelyw mpooovra: “6 5° wxeTo pe voPAéas. 
\ 
Kal ws mept KparvdAov Aiocyivns, dre Svacican 
Kal Tow Xepotv Stacetoy: mOBava yap, dude OVE: 


Boda yiverat Tadra & ioacw éxeivwv dv ok tloacw 


metora d€ Tovatra AaBety €& “Opurypov éorw. 
a“ wy > \ ‘ ; \ / 
ws ap edn, ypnus d€ KaréoxerTo yepot mpdowrTa: 


¢ A I > / ] / ~ 
ot yap dakpvew apxopevor emiAauBavovtat Ta 
> ~ ‘ > ‘\ 9 / \ / 
ofbaruarv. Kat ev0vs elodyaye GEeavToV 7OLOi 
U ~ ~ \ \ > , 
Tia, Wa ws ToLovTov Fewp@or Kat Tov avTLOLKOV 
, \ a ii ‘ ¢ / ¢ «A ~ ] 
Aavbavwv S€ moier. OTt 5€ padsov, opav Set e 
~ 3 ? \ e ‘ \ ” 
TWV atrayyeAAdvTwr* mept wy yap penbev topev 
v4 f ; t 
opws AapBavowev vrodAnpbiv twa. 
~ 4 a ~ A > #f > > 
oAAaxod dé det dunyetobar, KQL EVLOTE OUK €E 
Antigone, 911-912, where the mss. have xexev@drot 
instead of Aristotle’s BeByxdrwr. 
> Whereas this man makes his temperament responsibl 
for the strange things he does; he is built that way an 
cannot help it. 
¢ Supposed to be Aeschines ealled Socratiens from hi 
intimate friendship with Socrates. A philosopher and write 
of speeehes for the law courts, he had a great reputatio 
as an orator. 
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that she cared more for her brother than for her * 
husband or children; for the latter can be replaced 
after they are gone, 


but when father and mother are in the grave, no brother 
can ever be born.? 


If you have no reason, you should at least say that 
you are aware that what you asscrt is incredible, 
but that it is your nature ; for no one believes that 
a man ever does anything of his own free will except 
from motives of self-interest.2 

Further, the narrative should draw upon what is 
emotional by the introduction of such of its accom- 
paniments as are well known, and of what is specially 
characteristic of either yourself or of the adversary : 
“ And he went off looking grimly at me’; and as 
Aeschines ° says of Cratylus, that he hissed violently 
and violently shook his fists. Such details produce 
persuasion because, being known to the hearer, they 
become tokens of what he does not know. Numerous 
examples of this may be found in Homer : 


Thus she spoke, and the aged nurse covered her face with 
her hands ; 4 


for those who are beginning to weep lay hold on 
their eyes. And you should at once introduce yourself 
and your adversary as being of a certain character, 
that the hearers may regard you or him as such; 
but do not let it be seen. That this is easy is per- 
fectly clear ¢ from the example of messengers ; we 
do not yet know what they are going to say, but 
nevertheless we have an inkling of it. 

Again, the narrative should be introduced in several 


4 Odyssey, xix. 361. 
¢ det (omitted by others) =‘‘ one cannot help seeing.” 
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apxi}- ev S€ Sypnyopig AKiata Stiyynots eorw, 
ore TEpt TOV pe\dovtaw oveis Sunyetrau arn’ 
édv mep dunyynots H, T@v yevouevwy eorar, wv 
avapyvynabevres éexeivwy Bédriov BovAevowvrTat Trept 
av vorepov. 7D diaPaddovres, 7 emrawvoovTes. aAAa 
TOTE ov TO TOU cupBovAov Trove epyov. av & 
amarov, vmaxvetobai [re] Kat atriay Aéyew evbus, 
Kal dvatarrew ols BovdAovra, ofov 7 “loxaorn 7 
Kapkivov ev 7@ Otdimrode act vmicyvetrar truvia- 
vonevov tod Cyrodyvtos tov vidv. Kat 6 Aipwy 
6 Logoxréovs. 

17. Tas 8€ aiorers Set amodextixkas elvac: 
amrodetxvivat é xp%; emel TEpl TETTAPWY 1) apLdt- 
opyryots, rept TOO ap puoPnToupevov pépovTa THY 
amddetEw* otov él OTL od yeyovev audio qrel, ev 
Th Kptoes Set TovTov uddiota Thy amddekw pepe, 
el 0 Ore otk EBAaev, ToUTOV, Kal 6TL ov TOGOVdE 
7 OTL Sucaiws, woavTws Kal ef mepl Tod yeveobar 
ToOTO 7 dppuoBnrnors. un AavOaverw 8 ore 
avayKaiov ev tavTy TH audioBnryce povy Tov 


¢ Omitting re. The difficulty is diararrew, which can 
apparently only mean “arrange.” Jebb retains ve, and 
reads ws for ofs: ‘‘ the speaker must make himself respons- 
ible for the fact . .. and marshal his reasons in a way 
acceptable to the hearers.’ ‘The old Latin translation vadiare 
quibus volunt suggested to Roemer é:airyrais, “‘ to the 
arbitrators they approve.” 

» According to Jebb, Jocasta tells the inquirer incredible 
things about her son, and pledges her word for the facts. 
Cope says: ‘promises (to do something or other to satisfy 
him).”’ 

e wee: 683-723. On this Cope remarks: ‘This last 
example must be given up as hopeless; there is nothing in 
the extant play which could be interpreted as required here.”’ 
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places, sometimes not at all at the beginning. In 
deliberative oratory narrative is very rare, because 
no one can narrate things to come; but if there is 
narrative, it will be of things past, in order that, 
being reminded of them, the hearers may take 
better counsel about the future. ‘This may be done 
in a spirit either of blame or of praise ; but in that 
case the speaker does not perform the function of 
the deliberative orator. If there is anything in- 
credible, you should immediately promise both to 
give a reason for it at once and to submit it to the 
judgement of any whom the hearers approve ;¢ as, 
for instance, Jocasta in the Oedipus of Carcinus ® 
is always promising, when the man who is looking 
for her son makes inquiries of her; and similarly 
Haemon in Sophocles.° 

17. Proofs should be demonstrative, and as the 
disputed points are four, the demonstration should 
bear upon the particular point disputed ; for instance, 
if the fact is disputed, proof of this must be brought 
at the trial before anything else; or if it is main- 
tained that no injury has been done; or that the 
act was not so important as asserted; or was just, 
then this must be proved, the three last questions 
being matters of dispute just as the question of 
fact. But do not forget that it is only in the case 
of a dispute as to this question of fact that one of 


According to Jebb, the ‘‘incredibility ’’ consists in the fact 
that Haemon, although in love with Antigone, and strongly 
opposed to the sentence pronounced upon her by his father 
Creon, still remains loyal to the latter. Naemon explains 
the reason in lines 701-3, where he says that he prizes his 
father’s welfare more than anything else, for a father’s good 
name and prosperity is the greatest ornament for children, as 
is the son’s for the father. 
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@ Aristotle’s argument is as follows. But it must not be 
forgotten that it is only in a dispute as to this question of 
fact that one of the two parties mnust necessarily be a rogue. 
For ignorance is not the eause (of there being a dispute 
about the fact, e.g. “von hit me,” ‘no, I didn’t,”? where 
both know the truth), as it might be in a dispute on what 
was right or wrong, so that this is the topic on whieh you 
should spend soine time (7.e. because here you can prove or 
disprove that A is zovypés). 

The passage is generally taken to mean that when it is a 
question of fact it is universally true that one of the dis- 
putants must be a rogue. Cope alone among editors makes 
any coniment. In his note he says: ‘all that is meant is 
that there is a certain class of eases which fall under this 
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the two parties must necessarily * be a rogue; for 
ignorance is not the cause, as it might be if a question 
of right or wrong were the issue; so that in this case 
one should spend time on this topic, but not in the 
others. 

In epideictic speeches, amplification is employed, 
as a rule, to prove that things are honourable or 
useful ; for the facts must be taken on trust, since 
proofs of these are rarely given, and only if they are 
incredible or the responsibility is attributed to 
another.? 

In deliberative oratory, it may be maintained either 
that certain consequences will not happen, or that 
what the adversary recommends will happen, but 
that it will be unjust, inexpedient, or not so important 
as supposed. But one must also look to see whether 
he makes any false statements as to things outside 
the issue; for these look like evidence that he 
makes misstatements about the issue itself as well. 

¢ Examples are best suited to deliberative oratory 
and enthymemes to forensic. The first is concerned 
with the future, so that its examples must be derived 
from the past ; the second with the question of the 
existence or non-existence of facts, in which demon- 
strative and necessary proofs are more in place; for 
the past involves a kind of necessity... One should 
not introduce a series of enthymemes continuously 
issue, in which this topic may be safely used.”’ For instance, 
A may on justifiable grounds charge B with theft; B denies 
it, and he may be innocent, although the evidence is strongly 
against him. In such a ease, neither of the parties is 
necessarily srovnpés. 

> Or, reading d\dws, ‘ if there is some other reason.”’ 

¢ It is irrevocable, and it is possible to discuss it with some 


degree of certainty, whereas the future is quite uncertain, 
and all that can be done is to draw inferences from the past. 
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but mix them up; otherwise they destroy one 
another. For there is a limit of quantity ; thus, 


Friend, since thou hast said as much as a wise man would 
say,? 
where Homer does not say tovatra (such things as), 
but 7600 (as many things as). Nor should you try 
to find enthymemes about everything ; otherwise 
you will be imitating certain philosophers, who draw 
‘conclusions that are better known and more plausible 
than the premises from which they are drawn.? And 
whenever you wish to arouse emotion, do not use an 
enthymeme, for it will either drive out the emotion 
or it will be useless; for simultaneous movements 
drive each other out, the result being their mutual 
destruction or weakening. Nor should you look for 
an enthymeme at the time when you wish to give 
the speech an ethical character ; for demonstration 
involves neither moral character nor moral purpose. 

Moral maxims, on the other hand, should be used 
in both narrative and proof; for they express moral 
character ; for instance, “‘ I gave him the money and 
that although I knew that one ought not te trust.”’ 


Or, to arouse emotion: “ I do not regret it, although 
I have been wronged; his is the profit, mine the 
right.” 


Deliberative speaking is more difficult than 
forensic, and naturally so, because it has to do with 
the future ; whereas forensic speaking has to do with 
the past, which is already known, even by diviners, 
as Epimenides the Cretan said; for he used to 
divine, not the future, but only things that were past 

* Odyssey, iv. 204. 


» For this passage see i. 2. 12-13. The meaning is that it 
is absurd to prove what every one knows already. 
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¢ The remark of Epimenides is by many editors inter- 
preted as a sarcasm upon the fraternity of soothsayers, who 
pretended to be able to foretell the future. But how is this 
to be got out of the Greek? ‘The point is perhaps some- 
thing like: ‘it is easy enough to talk about the past, for 
even : soothsay ers know it.” What Aristotle says here is that 
Epimenides practised a different kind of divination, relating 
to the obscure phenomena of the past. T he following is an 
instanee. After the followers of Cylon, who tried to make 
himself tyrant of Athens (c. 632) had been put to death by 
the Alemaeonid archon Megaeles, in violation of the terms 
of surrender, a curse rested upon the city and it was de- 
vastated by a pestilence. On the advice of the oracle, 
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but obscure.* Further, the law is the subject in 
forensic speaking ; and when one has a starting- 
point, it is easier to find a demonstrative proof. 
Deliberative speaking does not allow many oppor- 
tunities for lingering—for instance, attacks on the 
adversary, remarks about oneself, or attempts to 
arouse emotion. In this branch of Rhetoric there is 
less room for these than in any other, unless the 
speaker wanders from the subject. ‘Therefore, when 
at a loss for topics, one must do as the orators at 
Athens, amongst them Isocrates, for even when de- 
liberating, he brings accusations against the Lace- 
daemonians, for instance, in the Panegyricus,? and 
against Chares in the Symmachikos (On the Peace).° 

Epidcictic speeches should be varied with laudatory 
episodes, after the manner of Isocrates, who is always 
bringing somebody in. ‘This is what Gorgias meant 
when he said that he was never at a loss for some- 
thing to say; for, if he is speaking of Peleus, he 
praises Achilles, then Aeacus, then the god ; similarly 
courage, which does this and that,4 or is of such a 
kind. If you have proofs, then, your language must 
be both ethical and demonstrative ; if you have no 
enthymemes, ethical only. In fact, it is more fitting 
that a virtuous man should show himself good than 
that his speech should be painfully exact. 

Refutative enthymemes are more popular than 
demonstrative, because, in all cases of refutation, it 


Epimenides was summoned from Crete, and by certain rites 
and sacrifices purified the city and put a stop to the pestilence. 
> 110-114. Ot, 

4 He enumerates all the deeds that proceed from courage. 
Another reading is # 7a xal 7d, move? 5 rotdvde éotiv, 7.€. 
when praising courage, and this or that, he is employing a 
method of the kind mentioned. 
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¢ There is no difference in form between the demonstrative 
and refutative enthymeme, but the latter draws opposite 
conclusions; and opposites are always more striking when 
they are brought together, and a parallel drawn between 
them. It is then easy to see where the fallaey lies. Cf. ii. 
23.30: * Refutative enthymemes are more effective (popular) 
than demonstrative, because they bring opposites together in 
a small compass, whieh are more striking (clearer) to the 
hearer from being put side by side.”’ 
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is clearer that a logical conclusion has been reached ; 
for opposites are more noticeable when placed in 
juxtaposition.* The refutation of the opponent is 
not a particular kind of proof; his arguments should 
be refuted partly by objection, partly by counter- 
syllogism.2 ‘In both deliberative and _ forensic 
rhetoric he who speaks first should state his own 
proofs and afterwards meet the arguments of the 
opponent, refuting or pulling them to pieces before- 
hand. But if the opposition is varied,’ these argu- 
ments should be dealt with first, as Callistratus did 
in the Messenian assembly ; in fact, it was only after 
he had first refuted what his opponents were likely 
to say that he put forward his own proofs. He who 
replies should first state the arguments against the 
opponent’s speech, refuting and answering it by 
syllogisms, especially if his arguments have met with 
approval. For as the mind is ill-disposed towards 
one against whom prejudices have been raised before- 
hand, it is equally so towards a speech, if the adver- 
sary is thought to have spoken well. One must 
therefore make room in the hearer’s mind for the 
speech one intends to make; and for this purpose 
you must destroy the impression made by the adver- 
sary. Wherefore it is only after having combated 
all the arguments, or the most important, or those 
which are plausible, or most easy to refute, that you 
should substantiate your own case : 


> In the translation ray wicrewy is taken with éorc: it is 
the business of, the proper function of, proofs. Others take 
it with ra wey . . . Ta O€: Some... other (of the opponent’s 
arguments). 

¢ If the opponenit’s arguments are numerous and strong, 
by reason of the varied nature of the points dealt with. 
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¢ Euripides, Troades, 969-971. Hecuba had advised 
Menelaus to put Helen to death; she defends herself at 
length, and is answered by Hecuba in a reply of which these 
words form part. Her argument is that none of the three 
goddesses who contended for the prize of beauty on Mt. Ida 
would have been such fools as to allow Argos and Athens to 
become subject to Troy as the result of the contest, which 
was merely a prank. 

> 4-7. Tsocrates says that his friends thought very highly 
of one of his addresses, as likely to bring peace. 

¢ 132-139, 141-149. Here again Isocrates puts compli- 
ments on his composition into the mouth of an imaginary 
friend. 

4 Archilochus (c. 650) of Paros was engaged to Neobule, 
the daughter of Lycambes. Her father broke off the en- 
gagement, whereupon Archilochus pursued father and 
daughter with furious and scurrilous abuse. It is here said 
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oe will first defend the goddesses, for I [do not think] that 
era 2 


in this passage the poet has first seized upon the 
weakest argument. 

So much concerning proofs. In regard to moral 
character, since sometimes, in speaking of ourselves, 
we render ourselves liable to envy, to the charge of 
prolixity, or contradiction, or, when speaking of 
another, we may be accused of abuse or boorishness, 
we must make another speak in our place, as Isocrates 
does in the Philippus © and in the Antidosis.6 Archi- 
lochus uses the same device in censure; for in his 
iambics he introduces the father speaking as follows 
of his daughter : 


There is nothing beyond expectation, nothing that can be 
sworn impossible,? 


and the carpenter Charon in the iambic verse be- 
ginning 
I [care not for the wealth] of Gyges ; ¢ 


Sophocles, also,’ introduces Haemon, when defending 
Antigone against his father, as if quoting the opinion 


that, instead of attacking the daughter directly, he represented 
her as being attacked by her father. The meaning of 
dednrov is not clear. It may be a general statement: the 
unexpected often happens; or, there is nothing so bad that 
you may not expect it. B. St. Hilaire translates: ‘* There is 
nothing that money cannot procure,’’ meaning that the 
father was prepared to sell his daughter (Frag. 74). 

e The line ends: tod modvypticov pédXe. Archilochus 
represents Charon the carpenter as expressing his own 
disapproval of the desire for wealth and of the envy caused 
by others possessing it. 

f Here again, Haemon similarly puts his own feelings as 
to Creon’s cruel treatment of Antigone into the mouth of 
the people of the city, and refers to popular rumour. 
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¢ The words érav . . . 97 have been variously translated: 
(1) when one of the two alternatives has already been stated ; 
(2) when the opponent has stated what is different from the 
fact; (3) when the opponent has already eoneeded so much, 
‘*made one admission ”’ (Jebb). 

» Reading fpero. 
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of others. One should also sometimes change enthy- 
memes into moral maxims; for instance, “‘ Sensible 
men should become reconciled when they are pros- 
perous; for in this manner they will obtain the 
greatest advantages,’ which is equivalent to the 
enthymeme: “If men should become reconciled 
whenever it is most useful and advantageous, they 
should be reconciled in a time of prosperity.” 

18. In regard to interrogation, its employment is 
especially opportune, when the opponent has already 
stated the opposite, so that the addition of a question 
makes the result an absurdity®; as, for instance, 
when Pericles interrogated Lampon about initiation 
into the sacred rites of the saviour goddess. On 
Lampon replying that it was not possible for one 
who was not initiated to be told about them, Pericles 
asked him if he himself was acquainted with the 
rites, and when he said yes, Pericles further asked, 
‘* How can that be, seeing that you are uninitiated ? ”’ 
Again, interrogation should be employed when one 
of the two propositions is evident, and it is obvious 
that the opponent will admit the other if you ask 
him. But the interrogator, having obtained the 
second premise by putting a question, should not 
make an additional question of what is evident, but 
should state the conclusion. For instance, Socrates, 
when accused by Meletus of not believing in the 
gods, asked ® whether he did not say that there was 
a divine something; and when Meletus said yes, 
Socrates went on to ask if divine beings were not 
either children of the gods or something godlike. 
When Meletus again said yes, Socrates rejoined, “ Is 
there a man, then, who can admit that the children 
of the gods exist without at the same time admitting 
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¢ For the first of the quibbles Sandys refers to Aristo- 
phanes, Acrharnians, 396, where Cephisophon, being asked 
if Euripides was indoors, replies, ** Yes and no, if you under- 
stand me”; and he gives the explanation, his mind is outside, 
collecting scraps of poetry, while he himself is upstairs 
(ava8ddnv, unless it means * with his legs up’’) composing 
a tragedy. The reference in the second instance is to the 
adversary being redueed to such a position that he cannot 
answer without having recourse to sophistical divisions and 
distinetions, which seem to imply uncertainty. Aristotle 
himself is fond of such ‘*cautiously limited judgements ” 
(Gomperz). 

The translation is that of the reading dmopotvros, a con- 
jeeture of Spengel’s. The audience will be ready to express 
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that the gods exist?’ Thirdly, when it is intended 
to show that the opponent either contradicts himself 
or puts forward a paradox. Further, when the 
opponent can do nothing else but answer the question 
by a sophistical solution ; for if he answers, “ Partly 
yes, and partly no,” ‘‘Some are, but some are not,” 
‘¢In one sense it is so, in another not,” the hearers 
ery out against him as being in a difficulty.* In other 
cases interrogation should not be attempted ; for if 
the adversary raises an objection, the interrogator 
seems to be defeated ; for it is impossible to ask a 
number of questions, owing to the hearer’s weakness. 
Wherefore also we should compress our enthymemes 
as much as possible. 

Ambiguous questions should be answered by de- 
fining them by a regular explanation, and not too 
concisely ; those that appear likely to make us con- 
tradict ourselves should be solved at once in the 
answer, before the adversary has time to ask the 
next question or to draw a conclusion ; for it is not 
difficult to see the drift of his argument. Both this, 
however, and the means of answering will be suffi- 
ciently clear from the Topics.6 If a conclusion is 
put in the form of a question, we should state the 
reason for our answer. [or instance, Sophocles.¢ 
being asked by Pisander whether he, like the rest 
of the Committee of Ten, had approved the setting 
up of the Four Hundred, he admitted it. “ What 
then?” asked Pisander, ‘did not this appear to 
you to be a wicked thing?” Sophocles admitted it. 
its disapproval of his shuffling answers, which are evidence 
of his perplexity. The ordinary reading amopotvres attributes 
the * perplexity”? to the hearers. Or, ‘* the hearers, thinking 
he is puzzled, applaud us [the interrogator]’’ (Jebb). 

> viii. 4. ¢Cp.i. 14. 3. 
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¢ 'The chapters are lost (cp. i. 11. 29). 
’ Or, ‘“‘ mould the hearers to one’s will” (L. and S.). 
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‘So then you did what was wicked?” “ Yes, for 
there was nothing better to be done.”’ The Lacedae- 
monian, who was called to account for his ephoralty, 
being asked if he did not think that the rest of his 
colleagues had been justly put to death, answered 
yes. ‘‘ But did not you pass the same measures as 
they did?” “ Yes.” “ Would not you, then, also 
be justly put to death?” “No; for my colleagues 
did this for money ; I did not, but acted according 
to my conscience.” For this reason we should not 
ask any further questions after drawing the con- 
clusion, nor put the conclusion itself as a question, 
unless the balance of truth is unmistakably in our 
favour. 

As for jests, since they may sometimes be useful 
in debates, the advice of Gorgias was good—to con- 
found the opponents’ earnest with jest and their jest 
with earnest. We have stated in the Poetics * how 
many kinds of Jests there are, some of them becoming 
a gentleman, others not. You should therefore 
choose the kind that suits you. Irony is more 
gentlemanly than buffoonery ; for the first is em- 
ployed on one’s own account, the second on that of 
another. 

19. The epilogue is composed of four parts: to - 
dispose the hearer favourably towards oneself and 
unfavourably towards the adversary ; to amplify and 
depreciate ; to excite the emotions of the hearer ; 
to recapitulate. For after you have proved that you 
are truthful and that the adversary is false, the 
natural order of things is to praise ourselves, blame 
him, and put the finishing touches.2. One of two 
things should be aimed at, to show that you are 
either relatively or absolutely good and the adversary 
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either relatively or absolutely bad. The topics which 
serve to represent men as good or bad have already 
been stated.¢ After this, when the proof has once 
been established, the natural thing is to amplify or 
depreciate ; for it is necessary that the facts should 
be admitted, if it is intended to deal with the ques- 
tion of degree ; just as the growth of the body is 
due to things previously existing. The topics of 
amplification and depreciation have been previously 
set forth.2 Next, when the nature and importance 
of the facts are clear, one should rouse the hearer to 
certain emotions—pity, indignation, anger, hate, 
jealousy, emulation, and quarrelsomeness. The 
topics of these also have been previously stated,° so 
that all that remains is to recapitulate what has been 
said. This may appropriately be done at this stage 
in the way certain rhetoricians wrongly recommend 
for the exordium, when they advise frequent repeti- 
tion of the points, so that they may be easily learnt. 
In the exordium we should state the subject, in 
order that the question to be decided may not escape 
notice, but in the epilogue we should give a summary 
statement of the proofs. 

We should begin by saying that we have kept our 
promise, and then state what we have said and why. 
Our case may also be closely compared with our 
opponent’s ; and we may either compare what both 
of us have said on the same point, or without direct 
comparison: ‘‘ My opponent said so-and-so, and I 
said so-and-so on this point and for these reasons.” 
Or ironically, as for instance, ‘He said this and I 
answered that ; what would he have done, if he had 
proved this, and not simply that ?”’ Or by interroga- 
tion: ‘‘ What is there that has not been proved ? ”’ 
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@ Reading re\evr7, a conjecture of Victorius. With 
redevT7H, the sense will be: ‘‘as a conclusion, the asyndetic 


style is appropriate.”” 
® It is generally supposed that this example of a suitable 
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or, ‘‘ What has my opponent proved?” We may, 
therefore, either sum up by comparison, or in the 
natural order of the statements, just as they were 
made, our own first, and then again, separately, if 
we so desire, what has been said by our opponent. 
To the conclusion of the speech ¢ the most appropriate 
style is that which has no connecting particles, in 
order that it may be a peroration, but not an oration : 
‘““T have spoken; you have heard ; you know the 
facts ; now give your decision.” ® 

peroration is an echo of the conclusion of the speech of 
Lysias Against L'ratosthenes. 
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SELECT GLOSSARY 
OF TECHNICAL AND OTHER TERMS 


[As a rule, only the meanings of words in Aristotle's ‘‘ Rhetoric” are noticed, 
without reference to later rhetoricians. ] 


aywriorixds (1. 5, 14): ** fit for athletic contests ” ; (iii. 12. 1) 
of style: ‘suited to debate” (dyev), including both 
deliberative and forensic speeches. It is opposed to 
ypagixy, the style of compositions meant to be read. 

dxpiBea (ili, 12. 5), axpiBoroyla (i. 5. 15), axpeBys (iii. 17. 12): 
of style, ** precise,” ‘‘ nicely finished,” ‘‘highly correct ” ; 
of statements, ‘‘ exact,” ‘* closely reasoned.” 

dmomAdvyors (iii. 13. 5): throwing dust in the eyes of the 
judge and diverting his attention from what is unfavour- 
able ; unless it is taken ina neuter sense, wandering from 
the subject, ‘‘ digression.” 

apwovia (ili. 1. 4): lit. joining; here, pitch or tone, accent, 
modulation of the voice. 

apxn ... airioyv (i. 7, 12): the latter (cause) precedes the 
former (first principle or beginning). ‘In a plant, the 
seed is the apy7, the power of vegetation the atviov.” 

drexvo. (i, 2. 23; 15. 1); of proofs, those which are inde- 
pendent of art, being already in existence and ready for 
use ; évrexvot are those which have to be invented by the 
orator: alias esse probationes quas extra dicendi rationem 
aceiperet orator, alias quas ex causa traheret ipse et quo- 
dammodo gigneret ; ideoque illus aréxvous, inartificiales, has 
évréxvous, artificiales, vocareé (Quint. /nst., Orat. v. 1. 8). 

avinots (i. 9. 39), ab&yrexa (1. 9, 38), abgfew (ii, 18. 4): ‘ampli- 
fication.” Its object is to increase the rhetorical effect 
aud importance of a statement by intensifying the cireum- 
stances of an object or action. 

avroxaBdadiws (iii, 7. 2): ‘* offhand, lightly, at randon ;” 
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avroxaBdaNos (iii. 14. 11) is used of a hastily built ship by 
the poet Lycophron (see note ou iii. 3.1). It is said to be 
properly applied to badly kneaded meal. 

agpedyjs (ill. 9. 5): ‘*simple,” the equivalent of adois or 
povoxwros as applied to the period; that is, consisting of 
only one x@dov (member, clause) as opposed to the com- 
plex, which allowed more than one, but was not supposed 
to exceed four xa. 

Braiowors (ii. 23. 15): retortion of a dilemma upon the pro- 
poser of it: a form of enthymeme in which, from each of 
two contraries, some good or evil follows, each contrary 
to the other. The adj. Bdaiods is translated (1) bow-legged, 
or (2) bandy-legged ; but the connexion of this with the 
examples given is obscure. Cope suggests that the word 
properly means ‘straddling of the legs’’; ‘* legs irregn- 
larly diverging ’’ (Welldon). 

yNorra (iii. 8. 2): an obsolete, foreign, or dialectal word, in 
any way out of the common, which necds to be explained. 

yviun (ii. 21. 2): a moral maxim or sentiment; a general 
(not particular) statement relating to the conduct of life. 
Maxims are to enthymemes as premises are to syllogisms, 
not in the ease of every enthymeme, but only those that 
deal with the actions and passions of ordinary life. 

ypadixh dé&ts (iii. 12, 1): ** suited for writing,” ‘* literary,” 
opposed to dywriorixy 2. 

detypa (iti. 14. 6): **sample, pattern”; the prologue or 
proem in an epic poem or drama, so called from its 
giving a sample of what is to follow, thus making the 
hearer acquainted with the nature of the subject to be 
treated of. 

dexrixa evOvurjpyara (ii. 22. 14): direct arguments (as opposed 
e.g. to the reductio ad absurdum), the object of which is 
to demonstrate or explain: they are opposed to édNeyxriKa 
é., the object of which is refutation; detés (itl. 7. 6): 
‘¢method of proof.” 

Seivwors (ii. 21. 10): ** exaggeration,” ‘‘ intensification,” de- 
fined by Longinus as a form of avénots ; also ‘* indigna- 
tion,” or the arousing of this feeling. Cicero (De inventione, 
i. 53. 100) deseribes it as a form of speech whereby 
intense hatred of a person or disgust at anything is 
aroused. 

dtalpeois (ii. 23. 10): distribution or division into parts or 
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heads, dealing with the different bearings of the case; in 
Poetics (1461 a 23) it is more or less equivalent to punctua- 
tion, although it includes every kind of break. dcacpety 
TW oy (ili. 18. 5) is used of giving a detailed explanation, 
as opposed to cuvréuws, one that is concise. 

diadextixy (1. 1. 1): logical discussion, properly by way of 
question and answer ; here and elsewhere in Aristotle, the 
logic of probabilities, as opposed to strict demonstration 
or scientific proof (drédeés), ‘The premises of the latter 
being incontrovertibly true, the conclusions drawn from 
them must be equally true. The premises of the dialectic 
syllogism and the rhetorical enthymeme on the other hand 
are only probable, such as appear to be true to certain 
persons, and therefore the conclusions drawn from them 
can only be probable. 

Rhetoric is here stated to be a counterpart of, not 
absolutely identical with, Dialectic (Cicero, Orator, 114, 
quasi ex altera parte respondere dialecticae), since there 
are points of difference as well as resemblance between 
them. Elsewhere it is called an offshoot, or likeness, of 
Dialectic. Both are, theoretically, of universal application 
(although practically Rhetoric is limited to Politics in the 
widest sense, ineluding the ethical sciences) and deal with 
material which to a certain extent is within the knowledge 
of all and belongs to no separate science. Neither has 
any special first principles, like those of a_ particular 
scienee, which cannot be transferred to another. 

Dialectic proceeds by question and answer, whereas 
Rhetoric sets forth its ideas in a continuous speech, 
addressed, not to a select audience, but to a miscellaneous 
crowd with the object of persuading them to embrace a 
certain opinion, While the dialectical sylogism leads to 
general conclusions, the rhetorical, dealing rather with 
individual questions, leads to particular conclusions ; for 
instance, whether punishment is to be inflicted in a 
particular case. 

Both take either side of a question and are ready 
to prove either a negative or affirmative, whereas the 
conclusions of demonstrative proof are universal and 
necessary, and cannot be used to support one view or its 
opposite indifferently. 

didvo (i, 13. 173 iii, 10. 4, 5): ** meaning,” * intention ” ; 
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(ii. 26. 5; iii. 1. 7): ‘* thought,” the logical or inventive 
part of Rhetoric; (iii. 16. 9): ‘‘intellectnal capacity,” 
contrasted with the moral purpose. 

duaorifer (iii. 5. 6): * to punctuate ” (see diaipeces). 

diarptBy (iii. 17. 10): opportunity for dwelling on a subject 
(commoratio); occasion for digression. 

Senpnuery (iii. 9. 7): disjointed (of style), in which the mem- 
bers or clauses of a period are marked off by a connecting 
particle. 

Suvauus: (1) power, strength, of body or authority: (2) faculty, 
natural capacity, cleverness: (3) potentiality, virtual 
existence or action, as opposed to évépyea, actuality, 
actual existence or action. 

éyxdutov (i. 9. 33): eulogy of achievements, bodily or mental, 
distinguished from ézaivos, praise of virtuous qualities. 

etdos: (1) form, appearance; (2) particular kind, sort: 
(3) species, as contrasted with genus : (4) ‘* special topics.” 

eixés (i. 2. 15): probability, a proposition in contingent 
matter, which is true in the greater number of cases 
(Envious men hate those whom they envy), but not in all. 
Its relation to the conclusion to be drawn is that of the 
universal to the particular. 

elxdy (iii. 4, 3): a metaphor with the addition of the particle 
of comparison *‘as,” ‘ like.” Quintilian, /zst. Orat. vill. 
6. 8, 9 metaphora est brevior similitudo, eoque distat, quod 
illa compuratur rei, quam volumus exprimere, haec pro 
ipsa re dicitur. 

eipouévn Nééts (iii, 9. 1): continuous, running style (lit, strung 
together), such as that of Herodotus, in which the only 
connexion is that of the cvvdecpoi ; the sentences resemble 
straight lines which may be produced indefinitely, keeping 
an uninterrupted course. 

évddctmov (iii. 14. 1): the key-note in music ; (iii. 14. 4) the 
key-note in a speech, almost the same as mpoolpzor. 

évépyea (iii. 11. 2): actualization, vividness, representing 
things inanimate as animate (see dévayis). 

évOvunua (i. 2, 8): an enthymeme (lit. thought, argument) 
in the Rhetoric is a rhetorical syllogism, that is, it is 
drawn from probable premises and is therefore not a 
strictly demonstrative proof. The use of the term for a 
syllogism in which one of the premises is suppressed 
is due to a misunderstanding of the word aredys [unless 
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this is an interpolation], ‘‘incomplete,” in Anal, Priora, 
ii. 29 [27]. 2, which refers to its logical value, not to its 
form. In the same treatise Aristotle defines an enthy- 
meime as a syllogism from probabilities or signs (see R. C. 
Seaton in Classical Review, June, 1914). 

évotaots (ii, 25. 1): in logic, an objection directed not against 
an opponent’s conelusion, but to the proposition advaneed 
by him. This being universal if his conclusion is to be 
universal, the objection may be universal or particular. 
The establishment of the denial of one particular is 
sufficient to destroy the universal. 

évrexvot wlarecs (1. 2. 2): see &rexvor wiorecs. 

é&ts (il. 12. 2): a formed and permanent habit of mind, the 
result of mpaéis; it tends to the production of certain 
actions and is bound to produce them, unless external 
circumstances prevent it. 

ératvos (i. 9. 33): see éyxwmcov. 

érecoodtoby (iil, 17. 11): to introduce an éreiddcov or accessory 
incident, 

emvenxys, émceikera (i. 2. 4): goodness; (i. 13. 13): reasonable 
treatment, equity. 

émiderov (ili, 2. 143 iii. 3. 3): not limited to adjectives, but 
used for any strengthening, descriptive, or ornamental 
addition (e.y. Tydides). 

éridoyos (iii. 13. 3): peroration, winding-up of a speech, in 
which the chief points are recapitulated. 

émiornun (1. 1. 1), émeornrés (ii. 24. 10): science, that whieh 
can be scientifically known, opposed to réxv7, a system or 
set of rules, and to é€u7epia, experience, knack, without 
knowledge of principles. 

éroixodomery (i. 7. S31): ** building up of one phrase upon 
another, one rising above another step by step like the 
rounds of a ladder, cAjqwaé”’ (Cope). They are so arranged 
that the last important word of one is repeated as the first 
of the next, as in Romans, v. 3-4 Tribulation worketh 
patience, and patience experience, and experience hope. 
** Climax is hardly a suitable rendering, which in modern 
popular language generally implies the highest point, 
culmination. 

épwrnats (iii. 18. 1): a question put to the adversary, which 
only reqnires a simple affirmative or negative answer, 
opposed to meteors or wéoua, Which needs an explanation. 
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ednOns (ii. 12. 7): good-natured, simple, opposed to caxonOns 5 
(iii. 1. 9; 12. 2): of speeches and style, foolish, lacking 
force, empty. 

evoyxos (iti, 7. 2): lit. bulky: of style, ‘‘ weighty,” ‘*im- 
portant,” opposed to evredjs, ** cheap,” ‘* poor,” ** meagre.” 

edpus (i. 6. 29): possessed of good natural gifts, as distinct 
from powers that are the result of practice and study. 

#00s: originally, a man’s natural bent, his habitual temper 
or disposition, moral character ; it furnishes an indirect 
proof (1) from the character of the speaker, who wants to 
convince his hearers of his own virtue (i. 2. 3); (2) from 
the characters of the different forms of government (i. 8. 6) 
and the various conditions of men (ii. 12-17), to which 
different language and methods of conciliation are suitable ; 
in style (iii. 7. 6; 16. 8, 9), from exhibiting a knowledge 
of and due regard for the characteristics of individuals. 

larpeduara (iii, 14. 7): **correctives,” ‘‘antidotes ” to the 
listlessness and indifference of the hearer, of general 
application, capable of being nsed in any part of a 
speech. 

ida dvduara (iii, 5. 3): ‘specific,’ 
‘*veneral ” terms. 

carackevage (ii, 24. 4): ‘*to construct” an argument, 
opposed to avackevd few, avarpeiv, ** to demolish ”; (ii. 2. 27 ; 
iil, 19. 1) **to put into a certain frame of mind”; Kxara- 
oxevagrtixos (ii. 26. 3): ‘* constructive.” 

Kareorpappévn rékis (ili. 9. 3): ‘‘close”’ or periodic style, in 
which the period, as distinguished from sentences in the 
clpouévy X., resembles a circular line, which returns and 
ends at a certain point. 

cdpros (i. 1. 113 1.8. 1,2; 15. 9, 21): ‘ authoritative,” ‘* effec- 
tive”; (i. 3. 4) ‘“‘opportune,” ‘appropriate’; (ili. 2. 2) 
of words, ‘‘established,” ‘* vernacular,” used in their 
natural sense, opposed to “ foreign,” figurative, or archaic 
words, in fact, to any that are unusual or out of the 
common. 

x@dop (iii, 9, 5): ** member, 
period. 

exrixés (iii. 8. 4): belonging to the language of ordinary 
life and conversation. 

Nerds (iii. 16. 2): lit. smooth ; of style, ‘* plain,” ‘‘ unadorned.” 

Néyos: ** speech,” ‘‘ oration ” ; (iii. 6. 1) ‘* description,” ‘* de- 
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‘¢ clause,” a subdivision of the 
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finition,” opposed to dvoua, the noun or term; (iii. 2. 7) 
prose ; (ii. 20. 2) ** story,” ‘* fable’; (ii. 2. 18) ‘* account,” 
‘consideration ” (Ady@ év undéve evar). 

Hadaxds (i, 10. 4): ‘* effeminate”; (ii. 17. 4) ** mild,” * unim- 
passioned ”’; (ii. 22. 10) of reasoning, ‘‘ slack,” ‘* loose.” 
néyeOos (i. 5. 18): ** stature,” ; (iii. 1. 4) of style, ‘‘ grandeur.” 
peoby (ii. 18. 4): “to extenuate,” ‘* depreciate,’’ opposed to 

atvgéew, av&neats. 

Heloupos, pvoupos (ili, 9. 6): ‘*docked,” ‘‘ curtailed,” of a 
clause or period which seems to end too soon. 

Kerpaxiwdys (ili. 11. 16): of style, charaeterized by youthful 
force and vehemence and therefore not becoming to the 
old. In other rhetorical writers, ‘* puerile.” 

peiwots (uecodv, ii. 18. 4; 26. 1): ** depreciation,” ‘* extenua- 
tion,” opposed to avinors, avfew. 

peravaorns (ii. 2. 6): “immigrant,” *‘ vagrant,” opposed to a 
native. It appears to be the same as the later péroxos 
(resident alien): cp. Politics. iii. 5. 9, where drlunros is 
explained as ‘* having no share of office.” It might also 
mean ‘*of no value,” one whom anybody could kill with 
impunity (see Leaf on /liad, ix. 648). 

peragopa (iii, 10. 7): ‘*‘ transference,” ‘‘ metaphor.” ‘* Meta- 
phor is the application to a thing of a name that belongs 
to something else, the transference taking place from 
genus to species, from species to genus, from species to 
species, or proportionally ” (Poetics, 21). 

pérpov: ‘*metre,” ‘*measure”: see pududs. 

Hovéxwros (iii. 9. 5): of a period, consisting of only one 
clause or member. 

vouos: sometimes used in the sense of ‘* convention,” as 
opposed to diats. 

dyxos (iii. 6. 1): ‘‘ weight,” ‘*importance,” dignity.” It 
also has the sense of ** bombast” (Longinus, iii. 4). 

oixetos (i. 5. 7): ** one’s own,” that which one can dispose of 
as one wishes ; (i. 4. 12), that which is peculiar to some- 
thing, as to a form of government; (ili. 2. 63 7. 4): of 
style and the use of words, ** appropriate,” much the same 
as KUptos. 

duovuula (11, 24. 2 ili. 2. ae the use of words in an equivocal 
sense and such words themselves, ¢.e. those that have the 
same sound but a different sense. 

bvona: asa general term, includes nouns, adjectives, articles, 
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and pronouns; as a special term, ‘‘ noun” opposed to 
“SVErD: 

rd0os, macxew (ii. 16. 1, 2): mental condition or affection 
generally ; (ii. 1. 83 iii, 17. 8), ‘* passion,” ‘* emotion ” ; 
(i, 9...1). ** quality,” “* property” of things; (@. 9. 15) 
‘‘ suffering”; (iii. 7. 3) a pathetic style; so waOnrixy désts 
and mradnrikds évyerv. 

mapaBory (iii. 19. 5): ** placing side by side,” ** comparison ” ; 
(ii. 20. 4) ** illustration.” 

mapdderyna (ii. 20. 1, 2): ‘*example,” ‘‘ instance,” including 
both the historical (2apa807) and the fictitious (Adyos) ; 
(i. 2. 8) proof from example, ‘‘ rhetorical induction,” con- 
trasted with év@vunua. 

mapdAoyos (i. 13. 16): ** beyond calculation,” “ unexpected ;” 
mapadoylivecbat (i. 14. 1), ‘* to cheat,” ** defrand ”; (ii. 24. 4) 
‘*to reason falsely, or be led astray by false reasoning ” 
(also in an active sense); mapadoyorixés (i, 9. 29), 
‘* fallacious,” mapadoyopds (iii. 12. 4), ‘* fallacy.” 

rapicwots (iii. 9. 9): ‘* balancing of clauses ;”’ rapicos, of a 
clause, ** exactly balanced.” 

rapopolwots (iii. 9, 9): ‘+ making like,” ‘‘ assimilation” of 
sounds at the beginning or end of clauses. 

merompevov dvoua (iii. 2. 5): a word coined or invented for 
the occasion. 

repiodos (iii. 9. 3): a complete sentcnce, composed of several 
clauses, from one full stop to another ; 7. ris yis (i. 4. 13): 
a traveller’s description of the countries visited by hin. 

wepréreca (i. 11, 24): sudden change or reverse of fortune 
In tragedy, the word implies ‘*a complete change or 
reversal of situation within the limits of a single scene or 
act” (Bywater on /oetics, 10). 

mions (i, 14. 5): pledge of good faith, distinguished from 
Spxos and de&d; (i. 1. 11. and elsewhere): means of 
persuasion, ‘‘ probable” opposed to ‘* demonstrative ” 
proof. 

mpaxrikds (i. 6. 11): ‘able to do,” followed by the genitive, 
unless here it be translated ‘‘ efficient,” “ practical,’’ not 
connected grammatically with r&v ayabav. 

mpodects (iii, 13. 2): ‘*setting forth,” ‘statement of the 
case,” like a problem (wpé8\qua) in geonietry. 

mpootusov (i. 1. 9; iii, 14. 1): ** preamble,” *‘ exordium,” com- 
pared to the mpddoyos in tragedy and comedy, ‘‘all that 
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part of the play which comes before the first song of the 
chorus ” (Poetics, 12. 4). 

mpdraots (i. 3. 7): ** proposition,” ** premise ” of a syllogism ; 
eombined with 6éga, ‘*notion,” ‘* popular opinion” as 
useful for producing persuasion (ii. 1. 1). 

mro@ots (t. 7. 27): used by Aristotle as a general term for the 
inflexions, not only of a noun, but also of a verb, generally 
marked by a difference of form; thus, the adjective 
xadkobs from xarxds (iii. 9. 9) and the adverb dvdpelws from 
avdpia (i. 7. 27) are instances of ‘‘inflexions”” (Bywater 
on Poeties, 20. 10). 

pjua: (1) generally, that which is spoken ; (2) grammatically, 
a verb as opposed to a noun (dvoua). The term also 
appears to be applied to an adjective when used as a 
predicate. 

pnropekn: See dradexrixy. 

pvOmos (ili, 1. 4, 8. 2): *Stime”; in general, any regular, 
harmonious movement, in sound or motion, which can be 
measured by number; thus, it may be applied to the 
tramp of a body of soldiers, the flapping of birds’ wings, 
the dance, music, and writing, in the last expressed in 
long and short syllables. ‘* Rhythm consists of certain 
lengths of time, while metre is determined by the order 
in which these lengths are placed. Consequently, the 
one seems to be concerned with quantity, the other with 
quality [the syHables must be in a certain order]... 
rhythm has unlimited space over which it may range, 
whereas the spaces of metre are confined; . . . further, 
nietre is concerned with words alone, while rhythm extends 
also to the motion of the body ” (Quintilian, /nst. Orat. 
ix. 4. 45, Loeb Series translation). 

gaps dks (iti, 2. 1): “clear,” ‘* perspicnous,” defined (iii. 
12. 6) as the mean between déorecxia (garrulity, prolixity) 
and ouvroula (excessive conciseness). 

gemvy rExts (iii. 2. 2): ** noble,” ** majestic,” ‘ dignified.” 

onuciov (i. 2. 16): “sign,” a probable argumeut as proof of 
a conclusion. Signs are of two kinds, one having the 
relation of particular to universal, the other that of 
universal to particular. rexujpiov, on the other hand, is 
a& necessary sign, and such signs can be made into a 
demonstrative syHogism, which cannot be refuted. Thus, 
**sign ” is both a general and special term. As a general 
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term, it embraces the rexujpia ; aS a Special tern, the two 
kinds of signs, which are capable of refutation. 

godoxos (ii. 16. 2): **one who offends against good taste or 
manners”; also one who speaks incorrectly (codoKifev, 
Wi. 52 0): 

orevds (iii. 12. 2): of style, ‘* thin,” ‘* meagre,” ‘* jeyune.” 

aroxetoy (ii. 22. 13; 26. 1): ‘*element” of an enthymeme, 
identified by Aristotle with rézos. 

oTpoyyvnros (ii. 21. 7): ‘‘ rounded”; of style, ‘* terse,” ** com- 
pact.” 

ovxopavria (ii. 24. 10): ‘false accusation,” here used for 
‘**sophism,” a specious but fallacious argument. 

avuBoroy (iii. 15. 9, 16. 10): “sign,” **token”; not to be 
confused with cuufor7 (i. 4. 11), ‘* contract.” ctpBorov 
itself elsewhere = mutual covenant. 

ouvayew (i. 2.13; ii. 22. 3, 15): **to conclude,” ‘* draw an 
inference”: (iii. 11. 12) ‘‘ draw together,” ** contract.” 

ovveecuos (iii. 5. 2): ** connecting particle”: it includes the 
preposition, the copulative conjunctions, and certain 
particles. 

ovvertpapmevws (ii. 24. 2): ‘twisted up,” “compactly ” (cp. 
ovoTpéperv, lil. 18. 4). 

ctaroyxa (i. 7. 27): ** conjugates,” ‘* co-ordinates”: éyerau 
dé cvaToxa pév Ta ToLAdE olov TA dixata Kal O dixaos TH diKaLo~ 
atvyn Kal Ta dvdpeta kal 6 dvdpetos 77 avdpia (Topics, ii. 9. 1). 

oxeTacpés (ii. 21. 10): ** passionate complaint ”’ of injustice 
or ill-fortune: one of the parts of the peroration, in which 
we endeavour to secure the commiseration of the hearer, 
the first thing necessary being to put him into a sympa- 
thetic and pitying frame of mind (Forcellini, s.r. con- 
questio). 

oxjua (ii. 94. 2; ii. 8. 1): ‘* form,” ‘“ figure” of a speech. 
It does not correspond to the modern expression ‘ figure of 
speech,” but is an ‘* attitude” or ** turn of meaning given 
to the language when it comes to be actually spoken ”’ 

. . ‘ta difference of sense resulting from a difference 

of some kind in the mode of enunciation”? (Bywater, 
Poetics, 19. 7). 

raiis (iii. 13-19): the arrangement or distribution of the 
parts of a speech. 

ramewh Nééts (iii. 2. 1): ** low,” ** poor,” ** mean ”’; in a moral 
sense, ** base,”’ * vile’ (ramecvér7s, li, 6. 10). 
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rexunprov (i, 2. 16, 17): see onpetor. 

réxvy (i. 1. 3): set of rules, ** handbook ” of Rhetoric: else- 
where of the ‘‘ tricks ”’ of rhetoricians ; rexvodNoyetv (i. 1.9) 
to bring under the rules of art, reduce to a system. 

Toros (ii. 26. 1): lit., a place to look for a store of something, 
and the store itself; a heading or department, containing 
a number of rhetorical arguments cf the same kind (rézos. 
eis 6 moANa evOuyjuata éumimrec), ‘These are all classified 
and placed where they can be easily found ready for use. 
rémo. are of two kinds: (1) cowol rémo (** commonplaces ’’) 
or simply réra, the topics common to the three kinds of 
Rhetoric (i. 2. 215 ti. 18. 3-5); (2) ef6n or Yéa (i, 2. 21), 
specific topics, propositions of limited applicability, chiefly 
derived from Ethics and Politics. 

vmdxprots (iii. 1. 3): ** delivery” of a speech, under which 
declamation, gesticulation, expression, and everything 
connected with acting are included ; dioxperikh dézes (iil. 
12. 2), ‘*style suited for delivery,” ‘‘lending itself to 
acting” ; [réxvy] (iii. 1. 7): ‘* the art of acting.” 

xwpa (iii. 17, 15): ** room” for our own arguments as well 
as those of the adversary in the hearer’s mind, ‘to get a 
footing”? for what we are going to say; (ii. 24. 2): the 
proper place, province. 

yrds (ili, 2. 3): ** bare,’”’ ** bald,” of prose as opposed to 
poetry. 

puxpds (ili. 3.1): ** cold,” -** frigid,” ‘‘insipid.”” As a nomn, 
7d Wvxpdvy means generally any defect of style as opposed 
to dpern A€Eews. 
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Achilles, i. 3. 65 fi. 22. 12, 24.6; iii. 
by acs 


a as iii, 10. 7; Aeginetans, ii. 

22, 

Aenesidemus, i. 12. 30 

Aeschines (Socraticus), iii. 16. 10 

Aesion, iii. 10. 7 

Aesop, ii. 20. 5, 6 

Aesopian (fables), ii. 20. 2 

Agathon, ii. 19. 13, 24. 10 

Agesipolis, ii. 23. 12 

Ajax (tragedy), ii. 23. 20, 24 

Alcaens, i. 9. 20. 

Alcibiades (descendants), ti. 15. 3 

Alcidamas, i. 13. 2; ii. 23.1135 iii. 
Ha Ae 

Alcinous, iii. 16. 7 

Alemaeon (tragedy), ii. 23. 3 

Alexander (Paris), ii. 23. 123 iii, 14. 


8 ? 
Alexander (oration), ii. 23. 8, 24. 7 


Alphesiboea, ii. 23. 3 

Amasis, ii. 8. 12 

Amphiaraus, ii, 12. 6 
Anaxagoras, ii. 23. 11 
Anaxandrides, iii. 10. 7, 11. 8, 12. 3 
Androcles, ii, 23. 22 
Androtion, iii. 4. 3 

Antigone, iti. 16. 9 
Antimachus, iii. 6. 7 
Antiphon, ii. 2. 19, 6. 27, 23. 20 
Antisthenes, iii. 4. 3 
Archelaus, ii. 23. 8 

Archibius, i. 15, 15 
Archidamus, iii. 4. 3 
Archilochns, ii. 23. 113 iii. 17. 16 
Archytas, iii. 11. 5 

Areopagus, I. 1. 5; ii. 23. 12 
Ares, iii. 4. 4, 11. 11 

Argos (Argives), i. 14. 4 
Aristides, iii. 14. 3 

Aristippus, ii. 23. 12 


Aristogiton, i. 9. 38; ii. 24. 5 

Aristophanes, iii. 2. 15 

Aristophon, ii. 23. 7 

Athenians, i. 15. 13; ii. 22. 5, 23. 
BES 10 s545;14. 41 

Athens, ii. 23. 11 

Athos, iii. 9. 7° 

Attic (neighbour), ii. 21. 12; 
(orators) iii. 11. 16; phiditia, iii. 
10.7 

Autocles, ii. 23. 12 


Babylonians (comedy), iii. 2. 15 
Bias, ii. 13. 4 

Boeotians, iii. 4. 3 

Bryson, iii. 2. 13 


Callias, ili. 2. 10 

Calliope, iti. 2. 11 

Callippus, i. 12. 29; (Art of rhetoric), 
1287-14) 21 

Callisthenes, ii. 3. 13 

Callistratus, i. 7. 13, 14. 13 iii. 17. 
14 

Calydon, iii. 9. 4 

Carcinus, ii. 23. 28; iii. 16. 11 

Carthaginians, i. 12. 18 

Cephisodotus, iii. 4. 3, 10. 7 

Chabrias, i. 7. 13; iii, 10. 7 

Chaeremon, ii. 23. 29; iii. 12. 2 

Chares, i. 15. 153 iii. 10. 7, 17. 10 

Charidemus, ii. 23. 17 

Charon (blacksmith), iii. 17. 16 

Chians, ii. 23. 11 

Chilon, ii. 12. 14, 21. 13, 23. 11 

Choerilus, iii, 14. 4 

Cimon (descendants), ii. 15. 3 

Cleon, iii. 5. 2, 8 1 

Cleophon, i. 15. 133 iii. 7. 2 

Conon, ii. 23. 12, 29 

Corax, ii. 24. 11 

Corinthians, i. 6. 24 
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Cratylus, iti, 16. 10 
Critias, i. 15. 135 iii. 16. 3 
Croesus, ili, 5. 4° 

Cycnus, ii. 22. 12 
Cydias, ii. 6. 24 


Darius, ii, 20. 8 

Delphi, ii. 23. 12 

Demades, ii, 24, 8 

Democrates, ili, 4.3 

Democritus, iii. 9, 6 

Demosthenes (? general), iii. 4. 3 

Demosthenes (orator), ii. 23. 3 

Diogenes (the Cynic), iii. 10. 7 

Diomedes, ii. 23. 20; iii. 15, 10 

Diomedon, ii, 23, 8 

Dion, i. 12. 29 

Dionysius oe EUROS), i, 19 sii, 
6227 siAle-4 

Dionysius eye and poet), ili, 2. 
11 


Dionysius (general name), ii, 24. 
Dionysus, iii. 4. 4 

Diopithes, ii, 8. 11 

Dorieus, i. 2. 13 

Draco, ii, 23. 29 


Egypt, ii. 20. 8 

Egyptian (rebels), fii. 16. 5 

Eleans, ii. 28. 27 

Elis, iji. 14. 11 

Empedocles, ols 2 Ai ood 

Epicharmus, i, 7. 313 iii. 9. 10 

Epidaurus, iii. 10. 7 

Epimenides, iii. 17. 10 

Ergophilus, ii, 3. 18 

Eubulus, i. 15. 15 

Euripides (/ecuba), ii. 21.2; (Hippo- 
bytus), ii. 22.35 iii 15. 83 (Iphig. 
Aul.), iii, 11. 25 (phig. Taur.), 
ii6.4, 14,103 Cieden), ti, 21, 2, 
65. (Orestes), 45. 11.205. Ci roades), 
Hy. Oly. by 25) 20 nite 7. 10% 
Fragments (Andromeda), i. 11. 83 
(Antiocpe), i. 11. 28; (Afeleager), 
lic 9: 45 (Oenets), iii. 16; 7; 
(Stheneboea), ii. 21. 2; (Telephus), 
iii, 2.10; (uuknown play), ii. 23. 
1; (reply to the Syracusans), ii. 6. 
20; (his choice of words), iii, 2. 5 

Kuthydemns, ii, 24. 3 

Euthynns, ii. 19. 14 

Kuxenns, ili. 4, 3 


Evagoras, ii, 23. 12 


Gelon, i, 12. 30 

Glaucon (of Teos), iii, 1. 8 

Gorgias; dit, 1.9, 8,-4,7,11, 142 
15. 11, 14. 11, 18. 7 

Gyges, iii. 17. 16 


Haemon, jii. 16. 11, 17. 16 

Halys, iii. 5, 4 

Harmodius, i, 9. 38; ii, 24. 5 

Tiecuba, ii. "28. 29 

Hegesippus, see Agesipotis 

Helen, ii. 28, 12, 24. 9 

Heraclidae, al; 29, 6 

Heraclitus, iii. 5, 6 

Hercules (Pillars of), ii. 10. 5 

Hermes, ii, 24. 2 

Herodicus, i, 5. 10; ii, 28, 281 

Herodotus, ili, 9. 2, 16. 5 

Hesiod, ii. 4, 21, 10. 6 

Hesione, iii. 15. 9 

Hieron (wife of), ii. 16. 2 

Himera (people), ii. 20. 5 

Hipparehns, ii. 24. 5 

Hippolochus, i. 9. 38 

Homer,/-15..18} i.-28. Lhe iid. 
2 (iliad) Li. 1450 4Iee 6 oe 
6. 20; ii. 2.6; IT., i. 6. 225 ii. 2. 
Ost. 92. 41 1d. 18 TV 
1 ee Bt bo, oes Pie 31; fil. 9, 9, 11. 
16; ii. 2, 6 DG) Bag ee 9. 11s iii. a1. 
oi XT og de 2s Lis XS ee 
35K Vey dike 11s 3; BG 8 OU Bee tas Oe 
ee Fe Se -Pe) Me dah Ge. a Hb Phat. aay) Be 
D>, © G0) Pv rate It lig beac Go. 8 Bae Pa 
16; (Odyssey) I., iii, 14. 6; IV., iii. 
17..6%-V1., ti. TACT eI iad: 
163 NG ie 18s SAV ai 0.2 
MV de 11-83 ATX. Mie 16. 10% 
SAL hh T3085 IT oS 7. 

Hygiaenon, iii. 15. 8 


Ida, ii. 24, 7 

Idrieus, iii. 4. 3 

Iphicrates, i. 7. 32, 9. 31; ii. 23. 6, 
ype a We ite S| era C8 a Lt erg 

Ismnenias, li, 23, 11 

Isocrates, i. 9. 383 ii, 23. 12; ili. 
17, 10, 113 ff, 19. 14, 28, 12 ifi. 
14, I ie 16 (speeches) (De pace), 
iii, Ge 17. 10; (Panegyricus), 
Wn 9.7, 10.7, 14. 2, 17. 103 


1 Jn both these passages it is proposed to EA Prodicus. 
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(Ad Philippum) tii. 10, 5, 7, 11. 
Italiotes, ii. 23. 11 
Jason (the Thessalian) i. 


(hero), ii. 23, 28 
Jocasta, iti, 16, 11 


12, 31; 


Lacedaemonians, i. 5, 6, 9. 263 ii. 
23. 11 

Laconian (apophthegms), ii. 21, 8 

Lampon, iii. 18, 1 

Lampsacus (people of), ii, 28. 11 

Leodanias, i. 7. 13 5 if. 23. 25 

Leptines, tii. 10. 7 

Leucothea, ii. 23. 27 

Libyan (fables), ii. 20. 2 

Licyninins, iii, 2. 13, 12. 2, 13.5 

Locrians, ii. 21. 8 

Lycoleon, iii, 10. 7 

Lycophron, iii, 3. 1, 9. 7 

Lycurgus, ii. 23, 11 

Lysias (frag.), ii. 23. 19; 
Oration), iii. 10. 7 


; (Funeral 


Mantias, ii. 23. 11 

Marathon, ii. 22. 6 

Medea (play), ii. 23. 28 
Megara, i. 2. 19 

Melanippides, iii. 9, 6 
Melanopus, i. 14. 1 

Meleager (play), ii. 2, 19, 23. 20 
Meletus, fii. 18. 2 

Miltiades (decree of), ili. 10. 7 
Mixideiides, ii, 23, 12 
Moerocles, iii. 10. 7 

Mysia, iii. 2. 10 
Mytilenaeans, ii. 23. 11 


Nausicrates, iii, 15, 2 
Nicanor, il. 23. 3 
Nicon, iii, 11. 6 
Niceratus, iii. 11, 13 
Nirens, iii. 12. 4 


Odysseus, ii. 23. 24 ; 
Odyssey, lil. 3. 4 
Oedipus (lost play), ili. 16, 7 
Olympian (victor), i. 
(prize), i. 2. 13 
Olynthian (war), iii. 10. 7 
Orestes (lost tragedy), ii. 24. 3 


iii. 15, 9 


Palamedes, iii. 12, 3 
Pamphilus, ii. 23. 21 


feooy 8 Bly 


Paralns, iii. 10. 7 

Paros (inhabitants), ti, 23. 11 

Penelope, iii. 16. 7 

Pentheus, ii. 23. 20 

Peparethns (speech on), ii. 23. 11 

Periander, i. 15, 13 

Pericles, i. 7.845 1-473, 16, 7,18: 
1; (descendants), ti. 15. 3 

Phalaris, ii. 20. 5 

Phayllus, iii, 16. 7 

Philammon, iii. 11. 13 

Philemon, tii. 12. 3 

Philip (of Macedon), ii. 23. 6 

Philocrates, iti. 3. 13 

Philoctetes, iii. 1]. 13 

Philomela, iii. 3. 4 

Pindar (quoted), i. 7. 14; ii. 24. 2 

Piraeus, ii. 24. 3 

Pisander, iii. 18. 6 

Pisistratus, i. 2, 19 

Pitholaus, tii. 9. 7, 10. 7 

Pittacus, ii. 12. 6, 25, 7 

Plato (comic poet), i. 15. 15 

Plato (philosopher), ii. 23. 12; 
Seg ear i. 1852 (Menexenus), 

2 Os 80% M114, 11; (Phaedrus), 

iii re 11; (Renublic), iii. 4, 3 

Polus, ii. 93, 29 

Polybus, iii. 14. 6 

Polycrates, ii, 24. 3, 6 

Polyeuctus, iii. 10. 7 

Potidaea (people), ii. 22. 7! 

Pratys, 1.11.18 

Prodicus, iii. 14. 9 

Protagoras, ii, 24. 115 iii. 5. 5 

Pythagoras, ii. 23. 11 


Rhadamanthus, iii. 12. 3 


Salamis, i. 15. 3, ii, 22. 6, iii. 10. 7 

Samians, iii. 4. 3 

Sappho, ii, 23. 11, 12 

Sestus, iii. 10. 7 

Sigeum (people), i. a 13 

Simonides, i. 6. 24; tyes ls 9. 
BLS ils 16. 2 iii, 2, 14 

Sisyphus, 143 Pa es 

Socrates, i. 9. 30; ii. 15. 3; 23. 
a 0 a ag Ue ae ag eis by 
Theodectes), lie, 23: 18 

Socratic (comparisons), 
(discourses), iii. 16. 8 

Solon, i. 15. 133 ii, 23. 11 

Sophocles, iii, 15. 3; (Antigone), i. 
Tr 2p35..64 Mie 169s 11, ve 164 
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(Oed. Tyr.), ili. 14. 6; (Tewcer), iii. 
15. 9; (T'yro), ii, 23. ‘92 

Sophocles, (orator and politician), 
i, 14.3; fil. 18. 6 

Speusippus, iii, 10. 7 

Stesichorus, ti. 20. 5, 21. 8; iii. 11, 


6 
Stilbon, ii. 23. 11 
Strabax, ii. 23, 17 
Syracuse (people), ii. 6. 21 


Telephus (lost play), iii. 2. 10 
Tenedos (people), i. 15. 18 
Teucer (lost play), ii. 23. 7; 
Teumessus, iii. 6. 7 
Theagenes, i. 2. 19 
Thebes, ii. 23. 11 
Themistocles, i. 15. 14 
Theodamas, iii. 4. 3 


iii. 15.9 


ASG 


Theodectes, iii. 9. 9; (Ajaz), ii. 23. 
24; (Alemaeon), ii. 23. 3; (Orestes), 
ii, 24, 3; (Socrates), ii. 23. 18% 
(Law), ii. 23. 11, 17 

Theodorus (rhetorician), ii. 23. 28; 
ili. 11. 6, 13. 5 

Theodorus (tragic actor), iii. 2. 4 

Theseus, i. 6. 25 5 1235-512 

Thettaliscns, 2814 

Thrasybulus, ii. 28. 29 

Thrasymachus, ii. 23. 29; iii. 1. 7, 
§:-4) 11,13 

se ae f 15,.80 5 these 18; 

se enoplioe ee i. 23012 

Xerxes, ii. 20. 3 


Zeno, i. 12, 10 


GENERAL INDEX 


Aberration, iii. 13. 5 

Aborigines, i. 5, 5 

Accident (fallacy of), ii. 24. 6 

Account (rendered on _ leaving 
office), iii. 10. 7, 18. 6 

Accumulation (of enthymemces), ii. 
24. 2 

Accusation and defence, i. 8 3, 
10.2 

Actions (voluntary and involun- 
tary), i. 10. 7 

Actors and acting, iii. 1. 8. 4, 7, 
12. 2: see also Delivery 

Actualization, see Vividness 

Ages and their characteristics, ii. 
12-14 

Agonistic style, iii, 12. 1 

Aim, see End 

Alliteration, iii. 9. 9 

Ambiguous terms, ii. 23, 9; (topic 
of) 24. 2; iii. 5. 4, 18. 5 

Amplification, i, 9. 38, 14. 53 il 
185°4,.495°26.- 26. PS. 6.54, bee 

Almusements, i. 11. 15, 29 

Analogy (in enthymemes), ii. 23. 


? 

Analytic, i. 4, 5 

Anger, ii. 2, 13 (and hatred), ii 
4. 31 

Antecedent and consequent, ii. 19. 
6, 20. 21 

Antistrophic Odes, iii. 9. 1 

Antithesis, iii. 9. 7, 10, 10. 5 

Apophthegms, ii, 12. 6, 21. 83 iii. 
i Oe 


Appetite, Appetition, see Longing 

Appropriate (diction),see Propriety 

Arbitration, i, 13. 19 

Arguments (refutation of), ii. 25. 
1; (comparison of), iii. 13. 8, 19. 
5; (four classes of), ii. 18 

Aristocracy, i. 8. 4, 5 


Arrangement (of speech), iii, 13-19 

Arrogance, i. 2. 73 ii, 6. 11 

Article, the (use ob; 163.5 

Artificial proofs, i. 2. 2 

‘‘ Arts” of Rhetoric, i. 2. 4, 5 

Assault (and battery), A Pa 4 
24. 11 

Asyndeta, iii. 6. 5, 6, 12. 2, 4. 19, 6 


Balancing (of clauses), iii, 9 9, 
11. 10 

Ball (playing at), i. 11. 15 

Beautiful, or Noble, the, i. 6. 7, 
9, 3, 14, 15 

Beauty (personal), lncOp skh (Or 
words and style), iii. 2. 13, 10. 1 

Benevolence, see Favour 

Better method (topic of), ii. 23. 26 

Birth (nobility of), i. 5. 5; ii. 15, 2 

Blame, i. 11. 27 

Body (excellences of), i. 5. 10 

Bodyguards and tyrants, i. 
(argument from Example) 

Boorish(ness), ii. 21. 93 iil. 16. 9 

Boxer, i. 5. 14 

Branch (of a speech), iii. 13. 5 

Building up (Climax), i. 7. 315 see 
Glossary, 8.v. érotxodomecy 


Ze ae 


Calumny, see Prejudice 

Categories, ii. 7. 6 

Cause (topic of), ii. 28. 18, 25; 
(and eflect, fallacy of), ii. 24. 8 

Censure, i. 9, 41 

Challenge (legal), i. 15. 29 

Chance, see Fortune 

Change, i. 11. 20; (of mind), Ii. 
2s a 

Character (moral), see Ethos 

Children (blessing of), i. 5. 4, 6 

Choice (deliberate moral), i. 1. 14, 
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8. 3 : ue deliberately chosen), 
16.2 

Cirele (defined), ifi. 6. 1 

Clause, see Member 

Clearness (of style), iii, 2.1 

Cleruchies, ii. 6. 24 

Climax, i. 7. 31; see Building up 

Comic poets, ii. 6, 20 

Commonplaces, i. 2. 21; see also 
Topics 

genes (wrongs against the), 
BLS, 

Comparison, ii. 20. 2, 5; fii. 19. 5 

Se ee words,. Tit, 2.5, 8... 1, 

ae | 

Compulsion (acts of), i. 10. 14 

Conciseness, fii. 6. 1, 6, 15. 10 

Confidence, ii. 5, 16-18, 14. 1 

Conjunctions (connecting _ par- 
ticles), iii. 5. 2, 6. 6, 12. 4 
onsequents (topic of), ii, 23. 14, 
24, 

Constructive (enthymemes), ii. 
26. 3 

Contempt, ii. 2. 4, 11. 7 

Continuous style, iii, 9. 1 

Contracts, i. 1. 10, 2. 2, 15. 20 

Contraries (topie of), ii. 19 1 

Contumely, ii. 2. 3-5, 4. 30 

Co-ordinates, i. 7. 27 

Cordax (rhythm of the), iii. 8. 4 

Counter-syNogism, ii. 25. 23 iii. 
L715 

Courage, i. 9. 8 

Covetousness, li. 6, 5 

Cowardice, i. 9. 8; ii. 6. 3 

Cupping-glass (riddle), fii, 2. 12 

Customary things, i. 10. 18 


Danger, ii. 5. 2 

Definition (topic of), ii. 23. 8 

Degenerate deseendants, ii. 15. 3 

Degree, see Greater and Less 

Deliberative rhetoric, i. 3. 3-6, 6-8; 
(its style), iil. 12.5; (harder than 
forensic), iii. 17.10; (least admits 
narrative), iil. 16, 11 

Delivery (declamation) iii. 1. 7, 
12. 2, 5 

Demoeracy, j. 8. 4 

Demon (Satuoror), ii, 23. 83 iii, 
18,2 

Demonstration, iii, 18. 2; (rhetori- 
eal), i-1. 11 

Depreciation see Extenuation 
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Description (snbstituted for the 
name), iii. 6. 1 

Description (ér/ypaupa) of a charge, 
i. 18. 9 

Desire (érOuyéa), i. 10. 18 ; (rational 
and irrational), i. 11. 5 

Dialectic, i. 1. 1 

Diecast, i. 3. 2 

Diction (fallacies of), ii. 24. 2; 
(prose and poetical), iii. 1. 9; see 
also Style 

Difficult (things), i. 6. 27, 7. 15 

Dignity (of style), iii. 6. 1 (oyxos); 
i. 17. 45 ili, 8. 41(repvorns) 

Digression (aberration), iii. 13. 5 

Dilemma, ii. 23. 15 

Diminutives (use of), iii. 2. 15 

Dithyrambic (preludes), iii. 14. 5; 
(poets), iii. 3. 3, 12. 2 

Division (topic of), ii. 23. 10 

Dog (praise of), ii. 24. 2 

Dranghts (game), i. 11. 15 


Easy (things), i. 6. 27 

Effect and cause (fallacy of), ii. 
24. 8 

Elegances (of style), iii. 10 

Element (orotxetor), 6. 13 fi. 
22. 18, 26. 1 (=rémos) 

Emotions, see Passions 

Emulation, ii. 6. 24, 1]. 1 

Encomium (distinguished 
praise), 1. 9. 33 

End (rédos), i. 7. 3 

Enigma, see Riddle 

Enjoyable (things), i. 5. 7 

Eninity, ii. 4. 30 

Enthymeme (a kind of syllogism), 
ic ds IT; 2.885 Ab wO- kids), <1 2. 
20, 22; (nature and use of), ii. 
22. 1, 25. 8; (elements of), ii. 23; 
(apparent, false), ii. 24; (destrne- 
tive and constructive), ii. 26. 8 ; 
(use of in proof), 1ii. 17. 6 

Envy, ii. 9 8, 10. 1 

Epic cycle, iii. 16. 7 

Epic poets, iii. 3. 3 

Epideictic rhetoric, i. 8. 3-6, 9% 1; 
(points of agreement with deliber- 
ative), i. 9. 85; (ainplification use- 
ful in), i. 9. 38; (nature of), i. 
22. 6; (best for written composi- 
tions), iii. 12. 5; (narrative in), 
iii, 16. 1; (less Important in 
proof), tii. 7. 3 
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Epilogue, see Peroration 

Episodes, ili. 17. 11 

Epithets, iti. 2. 14, 3. 3, 6. 3, 7 

Equity, i. 13. 12-19 

Eristic, i}. 24. 10, 11 

Error, i. 13. 16; iii. 15. 3 

Ethos (moral character) (of the 
speaker), i. 2. 3; (what produces 
it), iii. 16. 8; (of different stages 
of life), ii. 12-14; (its aecompani- 
ments), iii. 16. 9; ethical (proof), 
i. 2. 8; tie 1-18 5 -(style); de ve FS 
(speeches), ii. 18. 1, 21. 16; (used 
in amplification), i. 9. 38 

Kuphemism, i. 9. 28; iii. 2. 10 

Kuphony, iii. 2. 11 

Kxaggeration (Setywats), ii. 21. 10, 
24. 4 


Exainple, i. 2. 8; ii. 20; (best for 
deliberative rhetoric), i. 9. 40; 
(from history), ii. 20. 3; (reason- 
ing from), ii. 25. 8; (refutation 
of), ii. 25. 13 

Excess and the exceeded, i. 7. 2; 
(as a virtue), i. 9. 29 

Exchange of properties (avriéoats), 
fii. 15. 8 

Exhortation (rpotpomy, opposed to 
avotpomy), i. 3. 3 

Exordium, i. 1. 9; iii, 18. 3; 14 

Expedi -ent, -ency, i. 6. 1, 7. 1 

Extenuation, ii. 26. 1 

Kyes (the seat of shame), ii. 6. 18; 
(=the seat of light or wisdom), 
iii. 10.7; setting before the eyes, 
see Vividness 


Fable, ii. 20. 2, 5 

Fact (question of), ii, 19. 16-25 

Fallacies (paralogisms), ii. 24. 25, 
103-30, 12-4 

Favour, fi. 4. 29; 7 

Fear, ti. 5. 1-15 

Fiattery, i. 11. 18; ii. 6.8 

‘“‘ Foreign ” (words and style), iii. 2. 
GIS mers} 

Forensic rhetoric, i. 1. 10, 11, 3. 3-6; 
10-15 ; (style), iii. 12. 5 

Form (of diction), ii. 24. 2; iii. 8. 1 

Fortunate (people), ti. 17. 5 

Fortune (chance, good luck), i. 5. 
17, 10. 12; ii. 12, 2, 17. 5 

Foul language, iii. 2. 13, 6. 2 

Friends, i. 5. 16 

Friendship, ii. 4.°1-29 


“ Frigidity ” (of style), iii. 3 


Garrulity, ii. 13. 12 

Genders, ili. 5. 5 

Generalities, ii. 22. 12 

Gilt: 59 

Good fortune, i.'5. 17; 11.17.55; good 
old age, i. 5. 15; good qualities 
(real and apparent), i. 9. 28 

Good, the, i. & 3, 14; (and the ex- 
pedient), i. 6; (greater good and 
expediency), 1. 7 

Goods (interna! and external), i. 5. 
4; (indisputable and disputable), 
he Oeskials 

Goodwill, ii. 1. 8 

Government (formis of), 1. 4. 125 8 

Gratitude, ii. 7 

Great and Small, ii. 19. 26 

Greater and Less, i. 7; i. 143; (topic 
Of), ils 23,4 

Guard-houses, i. 4. 9 

Guilt, see Injustice 


Habit, i. 10. 15; (moral), ii. 12. 2; 
1 Peay er ¢ 

Hair (worn long in Sparta), i. 9. 26 

Happiness, i. 5. 1-18 

Harmony, iii. 1. 4, 8 4 

Hatred and anger, ii. 4. 30, 31 

Health, i. 5. 10-14 ~ 

Hearers (nuinber of), i. 3. 15; (char- 
acter of), ii. 12. 2 

Heroic rhythm, iii. 8. 4 

Hexametric rhythm, iii. 8. 4 

Homoeoteleuton, iii. 9. 9 

Homonymy (fallacy of), ii. 24. 2; 
(useful to the sophist), iii. 2. 7 

Honour, i. 5. 9, 7. 30; (is pleasant), 
MPIC 

Hope, i. 11. 6 

Horror, ii. 8. 13 

Honting, i. 11. 15 

Hyperbole, iii. 11. 15, 16 


Iambic (metre), iii. 1. 9; (rhythm), 
iii, 8. 4 

Hl-doing, ii. 12. 15, 18. 14, 16. 4 

Imagination (davracia), i. 11.63 ii. 
2.2; Ho 44 

Imitation, 1. 11. 23 

Imports and exports, i. 4. 11 

Impossible things, ti. 19 

Inartificia) proofs, i. 2.2; 15 

Inconsistency (topic of), ii. 23. 19 
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Incontinence, i. 9. 9 (axoAagia); i. 
10. 4 (axpacia) 

Ineredibility (topic of), ii. 23. 22 

Indifference, i. 11. 4; ii. 2, 26 

Indignation (vénears), ii. 9(Setvwars); 
see Exaggeration 

Induction (rhetorical), i. 2. 8195 
li, 20, 2; (topie of), ii. 23. 11 

Inflexions, i. 7. 27; ii. 23, 2 ay, 
9. 9 


Injury, 1.13.6 

Injustice (canses and motives of), 
i. 10. 4-6; (state of mind that 
prompts it), i. 12; (acts of), i. 
13. 1, 3, 16; (degrees of), i. 14; 
(definitions of), i. 9. 7, 10. 3 

Insult, see Outrage 

Paar enon, 1 2e 24 Sie 7.11; 
18. 


Trony, ii. 2. 24; iff. 18 7,19. 5 
Irrefutable arguments, i. 2. 18; ii. 
25. 14 


Jokes (smart sayings), iii. 11. 6, 
18. 7 


Justice (a component of virtue), i. 
® 7; (spurious), i. 15. 7; (un- 
written), i. 13. 11, 14. 7 


Key-note (évédgiuor), iii. 14. 1 

Kindness, i. 5. 9 (evepyecia); 9. 19 
(evepyérnpa) 

imicldesenes (lice), i. 11. 15 


Laconian apophthegms, ii. 21. § 

Land (grants of), i. 5. 9 

Laughter, i, 11. 29; (laughable 
things), iii, 18. 7 

Law, i. 4. 12, 138; (special and 
general), i. 10. 3, 18. 2; (written 
and unwritten), i, 10. 3, 13. 2; 
(violation of), i. 14. 7; (in proofs), 
i. 15, 3-12; (ambiguous), i. 15.10; 
sometimes = convention 

Learning (causes pleasure), i. 11. 21 

Legislation, i. 4. 13 

Liberality, i. 9. 10 

Libyan fables, ii. 20, 2 

Literary (written) style, iii. 12. 2 

Little-mindedness, see Meanness 

Liturgy (public service), ii. 23. 17 

Logographers, ii, 11. 7; iii. 7. 7, 
[279 


Longing (dpeéts), i. 10. 8 
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Lot, offices by, ii. 20. 4 
Love, i. 11. 11,17; see also Friend- 
ship 


a=) 


Magnanimity (ueyarowvyia), i. § 
dy Wee) Paes 2 | 

Magnificence (weyadorpéreca), i, 
Sea 


Malice, ii. 13. 3; (prepense), i. 14. 5 

Manhood, ii. 14 

Marginal note, iii. 8. 6 

Maxims, ii. 21; (when to use), iii. 
17. 9 


Meanings (topic of different), ii. 
23. 9 


Meanness (ucxpowuxia), i. 9. 11; 
(utxpompéreca), 1. 9, 125 (averev- 
Gepia), 1. 9.10; (of language), iii. 

9 ) 


21, 2 


Member (=clause), iii. 9. 5,19 

Memory, i. 11. 6 

Messes (@cdfrca), iii. 10. 7 

Metaphors, iii. 2. 6-15; (improper 
use Of), tii. 3. 43 (and simile), iii. 
4. 1; (four kinds of), iii. 10. 7; 
(produce vividness), iii. 11, 5 

Metrical style, iii. 8. 1 

Mildness, ii, 3 

Misfortune, i. 18. 16; iii. 15. 3 

Mistake, see Error 

Monarchy, i. 8. 4 = 

Moral character; see Ethos 

Motives, ii. 23, 16, 21; iii. 15. 11 

Mysteries, ii. 24, 2 


Name (topic of the), ii, 23, 29; 
(used instead of description), 
iii. 6. 1 

Names (nouns), see Words 

Narrative, iii, 13. 3, 53 16. 

Nature, natural things, i. 10. 13, 
Th 29 

Necessary sign (tekmérion), i. 2, 

es Bg 


? 
Necessity (acts of), i. 11. 4 
Negations (in producing amplifica- 
tion), iii. 6. 7 
Noble (of birth), i. 5. 5; ii, 15, 3 
(evyerjs, contrasted with yevvaios, 
generosus, which connotes high- 
mindedness) ; see also Beautiful 
Nouns and verbs, see Words 
Novelties (of language), iii, 11. 6 
Number, iii. 5. 6 
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Oaths, i. 15. 27; (dicasts’ oath), i. 
15. 5, 12; ii. 25. 10 

Objections (logical), ii. 25. 3, 26. 4 

Obscurity of style, iii, 5. 7 

Odd and even (game), iii. 5. 4 

Old age, i. 5. 15; ii. 13 

Oligarechy, i. 8. 4 

Opinion, i. 7. 36 

Opposites, see Contraries 

Oracles, iii. 5. 4 

Outrage, ii. 2. 3, 5 


Paean (rhythm), iii. 8. 4-6 

Pain and painful things, i. 11. 29 

Pancratiast, i. 5. 14 

Paradox, 1-23: 165 iii, 11.6 

Parenthesis, iii. 5. 7 

Parisosis, iii, 9. 9, 11. 10 

Paromoiosis, ili. 9. 9 

Particles (connecting), iii. 5, 2, 12. 4 

Parts (topic of), ii. 23. 13 

Parvenus, ii. 9. 9, 16. 4 

Passions, ii. 1-17 

Pathetic style, iii. 7. 3, 11 

Pathos, iii. 1. 7 

Pentathlete, i. 5. 11 

Period, iii. 9. 5-7 

Peroration, iii, 13. 3; 19 

Personification, see Vividness 

Perspicuity (of style), iii. 2. 2 

Pious, The (comedy by <Anaxan- 
drides), iii. 12. 3 

Pity, ii. 8. 2, 12. 15; (opposed to 
envy and indignation), ii. 9. 3; 
(pitiful and terrible contrasted), 
Hers: 12 

Pleasure, i. 11. 1, 6-8 

Poetry (a kind of imitation), i. 11. 
23 

Politics (science of), i. 2. T 

Possible and impossible things, i. 
6°27 $e 19 

Poverty (motive of crinie), i. 12. 15 

Power (is pleasant), i. 11. 7; (men 
in power), ii. 17 

Praise, i. 9. 33 

Prejudice i. 1. 4; ii, 28. 245 iii. 
14. 7: 15. 

Prelude (dithyrambic), iii. 9. 6; 
(on the flute), iii. 14. 1 

Prime of life, i, 5. 113 ii. 14 

Probability; 1. °2:15,. 16... 175 il. 
25. 8-11 

Prologue, see Exordium 

Proof (inartificial), i. 15; (ethica}), 


ji. 2. 3; (general or common), i. 1. 
12; ii. 20. 1; (generally), iii. 17 
Proportion (analogy), 1. 7. 4; ili. 4. 
3, 6. 7, 7. 10; (topic of), ii. 23. 17; 
(in inetaphor), iii. 2. 9 

Propositions (rhetorical), i. 3. 7 

Propriety (of style), iii. 2. 1, 7. 1 

Proverbs and proverbial sayings, i. 
6:20; 22 sin 11. are 4s. 12.20; 28; 
i, 15. 14: ii, 4. 21, 10. 6; ii. 6. 5, 
1829 1055 3 ST ke 28, 
i Ws a a ress me ke a Baia ee 9 be 
14; (are evidence), i. 15. 4; (are 
metaphors from species to 
species), iii. 11. 14 

Punctuation, iii. 5. 6 

Punishment (xoAacts, differs from 
tiuwpta), i. 10. 17, 14. 2 

Puns, iii. 11. 7 

Purity (of style), ili. 5 

Purveyors (euphemism for robbers), 
iii. 2. 10 


Rare words (yA@oaat), iil. 2. 5, 3. 3 

Reason (arguments from), ii, 23. 
20, 24 

Recrimination, iii. 15. 7 

Refutation, ii. 22. 14, 25; iii. 9. 8; 
(topic of), ii. 23. 23 5° refutative 
enthymemes, ii. 23. 30; iii, 17.13 

Relatives (topic of), ii. 23. 3 

Reply (to an adversary), iii. 18. 5, 6 

Reputation (defined), i. 5. 8 

Retortion (of a dilemma), ii. 23.15 

Revenge, i. 9. 24, 10. 17, 11. 9 

Revenues (State), i. 4. 8 

Rhapsody, iii. 1. 3, 8 

Rhetoric (definition), i. 2. 1; (off- 
shoot of Politics and Dialcctic), 
i. 2. 7, 4. 5; (three kinds), i. 3; 
(three parts of), ill, 1; (style 
suited to each kind), iii. 12 

Rhythm, iii. 1. 4, 8. 2-7 

Ribaldry (buffoonery), iii. 18. 7 

Riddles, ii. 21. 8; iii. 2. 12 

Ridicule, iii. 18. 7 

Rivals (to be feared and envied), ti. 
5. 9, 10. 6 


Salutary things, ii. 5. 16 

Science (e€moampyn, Opposed to 
dvvapts, faculty), i. 4. 6 

Scoffing and scoffers, ii. 2. 12, 3. 9, 


6. 20 
Sculpture, i. 11. 23 
AQ] 
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Selection (topic of), ii. 23. 12 

Self-coutrol, see Temperance 

Selfishness, i. 11. 26 

Shame and shamelessness, ii. 6 

Bley ie Sele. 16s ind. 5 25S 

Similarity (objection from), ii. 25, 6 

Simile, iil, 4; 0. 3; 
metaphor), iii. 11. 11 

Slander, see Prejudice 

Slight (three kinds of), ii. 2. 3 

Smart sayings, iii. 10 

Solecism, iii. 5. 7 

Solution, see Refutation 

Soothsayers, i. 15. 143 iii. 5. 4 

Sophists (and dialecticians), i. 1. 14 

Sorrow (sometimes pleasant), 
iy Ia 

soul (a kind of motion), ii. 23. 13 

Special terms (better than general), 
iii. 5. 3 

Speech (its three points and re- 
quisites), iii. 1. 1, 43 (its parts), 
ii, 13-19 

Spite, ii. 2. 3, 4. 30 

Statement (of a case), iii, 18. 2 

Stature, i. 5. 13 

Strength, i. 5. 12 

Style (excellence of), iii. 1. 5; 2; 
(frigidity), ii. 3; pcuntity) iit 
(ignity), iii, 6. : epropy ety ), 
ili. Geontiadeu bios aml (i 
eS ii. 9,33 Pelt, 
ili. 10. 1; (three things desirable), 
iii, 10.6; (which kind snited to 
each kind of rhetoric), iii. 12; 
(style of debate and the written 
style), iii. 12.15 (of public speak- 
Me), ti. 12.5% (ethical), il. 18,4, 
la ep) i tesa 1 16. 8; (of acting), iii. 
Woo foreien: 91s 2s 8,840 
3: (pathetic), iii. 7. 3,11; (simple), 
ili. 16. 2 

Superiority, i. 7. 2, 31, 9. 25 

Suppression (of the how and when, 
fallacy of), ii. 24. 7, 8 

SyNogism, i. 2. 9, 13 

Synonyms, iti. 2. 7 


Talent (uatural), i. 6. 
19, 1 

Tekmérion, i. 2. 16, 17 

Temperance (self-control), i. 9. 9 

Temple-builders, i. 14. 1 


15, 203 did. 


(a kind of 


Ten, The (legislative committee), 
iii, 18. 6 

Tetraineter, iii. 1. 9, 8. 4 

Theft, i. 13. 10 

Time (topic of), ii. 23. 6 

Tokens (indications), iii, 15. 9, 
16. 10 

Tones, iii. 1. 4 

Topic, i. 2. 213 ii, 22. 13; 23-24; 
(of degree), fi. 19. 263 iii. 19. 2 

Torch-bearer (at Eleusis), iii. 2. 10 

Torture, i. 15. 26 

Tragedy, tragic poets, iii. 1. 3, 14. 6 

Travel, books of, i. 4. 13 

Trophies, iii. 10. 7 

Tyranny, i. 8. 4-5 

Tyrants and body-guards, i, 2. 19 
(argument from Example) 


Universal arguments, ii. 18 
Unrhythinical Gila) iii. 8.1, 7 
Unselfishness, i. 9. 16 

Useful (things), i i. 3.7 


Vanity, see Arrogance’ 

Vehemence, iii. 11. 16 

Vice and virtue, i. 9, 1-31 

Victory (a kind of superiority), ii. 
P56 

Vividness, iij. 10. 6, 11. 1-4 

soice, Ail. 14, 710 

Voluntary acts, i. 10. 8 


War and peace, i. 4. 9 

Ways and means, i. 4. 8 

Wealth, i. 5. 7; (effect on char- 
acter), ii. 16. 1 

Will, i. 10. 8 

Wines (mixed), iii. 2. 4 

Wisdom (philosophical) and practi- 
cal, goons, dporvyais), i. % 5, 13, 
11. 

ieee te-2by 18,18 di 20.8 
(false), i. 14. 6 

Wittiness (evrpameAca), ii, 12. 16, 
13, 15 

Words (kinds and uses of), iil. 2. 
5-7, 3. 2,33 (beauty of), iii. 2. 13; 
(topic from different meanings 
of), ii. 23. 9 

Wrongdoing, see Injustice 


Youth (character of), Hi. 12 
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CICERO: DE SENECTUTE, DE AMICITIA, DE DivINATIONE. 
Trans. by W. A. Falconer. 

CICERO: LETTERS TO ATTICUS. Trans. by E. O. Winstedt. 
3 Vols. (Volk. I. 37rd Impression. Vol. Il. 2nd Impression.) 

CICERO; PRO ARCHIA POETA, POST REDITUM IN SENATU, 
POST REDITUM AD QUIRITES, DE DOMO SUA, DE HARUS- 
PICUM RESPONSIS, PRO PLANCIO, Trans. by N. H. Watts. 

CLAUDIAN, Trans, by M. Platnaner, 2 Vols. 

CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Trans. by W. Watts (1681). 
2 Vols. (3rd Impression.) 

FRONTINUS: STRATAGEMS anp AQUEDUCTS. Trans. by C. E. 
Bennett. 

FRONTO: CORRESPONDENCE. Trans. by C, R. Haines, 2 Vols. 

HORACE: ODES anp EPODES. Trans, by C. E. Bennett. (6th Imp.) 

JUVENAL anp PERSIUS. Trans. by G. G. Ramsay. (2nd Impression.) 

LIVY. ‘Trans. by B. O. Foster. 13 Vols. Vols. L.-ELI. (Vol. I. 2nd Imp.) 

LUCRETIUS. Trans. by W. H. D. Rouse. 

MARTIAL. Trans. by W. C. A. Ker. 2 Vols. 

OVID: HEROIDES axnp AMORES. Trans. by Grant Showerman. (2nd 
Impression.) 

OVID: METAMORPHOSES. Trans. by F. J. Miller. 2 Vols. (2nd 
Edition.) 

OVID: TRISTIA anp EX PONTO. Trans. by A. L. Wheeler. 

PETRONIUS. Trans. by M. Heseltine; SENECA: APOCOLOCYN- 
TOSIS. Trans. by W. H. D. Rouse. (5th Impression.) 

PLAUTUS. Trans. by Paul Nixon. 5 Vols. Vols. I.-I1I. (Vol. I. 
2nd Impression. ) 

PLINY: LETTERS. Melmoth’s Translation revised by W. M. L. 
Hutchinson. 2 Vols. (2nd Impression.) 

PROPERTIUS. Trans. by H. E. Butler. (3rd Impression.) 

QUINTILIAN. Trans. by H. E. Butler. 4 Vols. 

SALLUST, Trans. by J. C. Rolfe. 
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SCRIPTORES HISTORIAE AUGUSTAE, Trans. by D. Magie. 4 Vols. 
Vols. I. and I]. 

SENECA: EPISTULAE MORALES. Trans. by R. M. Gummere. 
3 Vols. (Vol. I. 2nd Impression.) 

SENECA: TRAGEDIES. Trans, by F. J. Miller. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

SUETONIUS. Trans. by J. C. Rolfe. 2 Vols. (3rd Impression.) 

TACITUS: DIALOGUS. Trans. by Sir Wm. Peterson: and AGRICOLA 
AND GERMANITA. Trans. by Maurice Hutton. (3rd Impression.) 

TACITUS: HISTORIES. Trans. by C. H. Moore. 2 Vols. Vol. I. 

TERENCE. Trans, by John Sargeaunt. 2 Vols. (5th Impression.) 

VELLEIUS PATERCULUS anp RES GESTAE DIVI AUGUSTI. 
Trans. by F. W. Shipley. 

VIRGIL, Trans. by H. R. Fairclough. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 4th Impression. 
Vol. IT. 38rd Impression.) 


Greek Authors. 


ACHIILLES TATIUS. Trans. by 8S. Gaselee. 

AKNEAS TACTICUS, ASCLEPIODOTUS ann ONASANDER. Trans. 
by The Illinois Greek Club. 

AESCHINES. Trans. by C. D. Adams. 

AESCHYLUS. Trans. by H. WeirSmyth. 2 Vols. 

APOLLODORUS. Trans. by Sir James G, Frazer, 2 Vols, 

APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. Trans. by R. C. Seaton. (3rd Impression. ) 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Trans. by Kirsopp Lake. 2 Vols. 
(Vol. I. 4th Impression. Vol. Il. 3rd Impression.) 

APPIAN’S ROMAN HISTORY. Trans. by Horace White. 4 Vols. 

ARISTOPHANES. Trans. by Benjamin Bickley Rogers. 3 Vols. 

ARISTOTLE: THE “ART” OF RHETORIC. Trans. by J. H. Freese. 

CALLIMACHUS ann LYCOPI!RON. Trans. by A. W. Mair, anp 
ARATUS, trans. by G. R. Mair. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. Trans. by Rev. G. W. Butterworth. 

DAPHNIS AND CHLOE. Thornley’s Translation revised by J. M. 
Edmonds; anp PARTHENITUS,. Trans. by 8. Gaselee. (2nd Impression.) 

DEMOSTHENES: DE CORONA ann DE FALSA LEGATIONE. 
Trans. by C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. 

DIO CASSIUS: ROMAN HISTORY. Trans. by E. Cary. 9 Vols. 
Vols. I.-VIII. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Trans. by R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. 

EPICTETUS, Trans. by W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. Vol. 1. 

EURIPIDES. Trans. by A. S. Way. 4 Vols. (Vols. I. and IV., 3rd, 
Vol. IT. 4th, Vol. IIL., 2nd Impression.) 

KUSEBIUS: ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Trans. by Kirsopp Lake. 
2 Nols. Vols}. 

GALEN: ON TITE NATURAL FACULTIES. ‘Trans. by A. J. Brock. 

THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, Trans. by W. R. Paton. 5 Vols. (Vols. 
I. and Tl. 2nd Impressiun.) 

THE GREEK BUCOLIC POETS (TITEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCIIUS). 
Trans. by J. M. Edmonds. (4th Impression.) 

HERODOTUS. Trans. by A. D. Godley. 4 Vols, 

HESIOD ann THE HOMERIC WYMNS. Trans. by H. G. Evelyn 
White. (2nd Impression.) 

HIPPOCRATES. Trans. by W. Hl. S. Jones. 4 Vols. Vols. I.-II. 

HWOMER: ILIAD, Trans, by A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 

IIOMER: ODYSSEY. Trans. by A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (2nd Impression.) 
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JOSEPHUS: THE LIFE axp AGAINST APION. Trans. by H. St. J. 
Thackeray. vit 
JULIAN. Trans. by Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. f 
LUCIAN. Trans. by A. M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. I.-IV. iYolee 
and II. 2nd Impression.) 

LYRA GRAECA. Trans. by J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. Vols. I. “I. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. Trans. by C. R. Haines. (2nd Impression.) : 

MENANDER, Tras, by F. G. Allinson, “vad 

PAUSANIAS: DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. Trans. by W. H. 8 
Jones, 5 Vols. and Companion Vol. Vols. I. and II. 

PHILOSTRATUS: THE LIFE OF APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. Trans. 
by F. C. Conybeare. 2 Vols. (2nd Impression.) 

PHILOSTRATUS anp EUNAPIUS: LIVES OF THE SOPHISTS., 
Trans. by Wilmer Cave Wright. 

PINDAR. Trans. by Sir J. E. Sandys. (8rd Hdition.) 

PLATO: CRATYLUS, PARMENIDES, GREATER anp LESSER 
HIPPIAS.. Trans. by H. N..Fowler. 

PLATO: EUTHYPIIRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, PHAEDO, PHAEDRUS. 
Trans. by II. N. Fowler. (4th Impression.) 

PLATO: LACHES, PROTAGORAS, MENO, EUTHYDEMUS. Trans. 
by W. R. M. Lamb. 

PLATO: LAWS. Trans. by Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. 

PLATO: LYSIS, SYMPOSIUM, GORGIAS, Trans. ae W. R. M. Lamb. 

PLATO: STATESMAN, PHILEBUS. Trans. by H. N. Fowler; ION. 

Trans. by W. R. M. Lamb. 

PLATO: THEAETETUS, SOPHIST. Trans. by H. N. Fowler. 

PLUTARCH: THE PARALLEL LIVES. Trans. by B. Perrin. II Vols. 

POLYBIUS. Trans. by W. R. Paton. 6 Vols. Vols. 1.-IV. 

PROCOPIUS; HISTORY OF THE WARS. Trans. by H. B. Dewing. 
7 Vols. Vols. I.-1V. 

QUINTUS SMYRNAEUS. Trans. by A. 8S. Way. 

SOPHOCLES. Trans. by F. Storr. 2 Vols. “(vol. I. 4ih Impression. 
Vol. HL. 3rd Impression.) 

ST. JOHN DAMASCENE: BARLAAM AND IOASAPH. Trans. by the 
Rev. G. R. Woodward and Harold Mattingly. 

STRABO: GEOGRAPHY. Trans. by Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. Vols. I.-ffT. 

THEOPHRASTUS: ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS. Trans. by Sir Arthur 
Hort, Bart. 2 Vols. 

THUCYDIDES. Trans. by C. F. Smith. 4 Vols. 

XENOPHON: CYROPAEDIA. Trans. by Walter Miller. 2 Vols. 

XENOPHON: HELLENICA, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, anp SYM- 
POSIUM. Trans. by C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. 

XENOPHON : MEMORABILIA anp OEKCONOMICUS. ‘Trans. by E. C,. 
Marchant. 

XENOPHON : SCRIPTA MINORA. Trans. by E. C, Marchant. 
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ARISTOTLE : ORGANON, W. M. L. Hutchinson. 
ARISTOTLE : PHYSICS, Rev. P. Wicksteed. 
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ARISTOTLE: POETICS; ‘‘LONGINUS”: ON THE SUBLIME, W. 
Hamilton Fyfe; DEMETRIUS: ON STYLE, W. Rhys Roberts. 

iam POLITICS anp ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION, Edward 

ATHENAEUS, C. B. Gulick. 

DEMOSTHENES: OLYNTITIACS, PH!ILIPPICS, LEPTINES, MINOR 
SPEECHES, J. H. Vince. 

DEMOSTHENES: PRIVATE ORATIONS, G. M, Calhoun, 

DIO CHRYSOSTOM, W. E. Waters. 

GREEK IAMBIC AND ELEGIAC PORTS, E. D. Perry. 

ISAEUS, E. W. Forster. 

ISOCRATES, G. Norlin. 

JOSEPHUS: THE JEWISH WAR, H. St. J. Thackeray. 

MANETHO, 8. de Ricci. 

OPPIAN, COLLUTHUS, TRYPHIODORUS, A. W. Mair. 

PAPYRI, A. 8. Hunt. 

PHILOSTRATUS : IMAGINES, Arthur Fairbanks. 

PLATO: MENEXENUS, ALCIBIADES I. and II., ERASTAI, THIEAGES, 
CHARMIDES, MINOS, EPINOMIS, W. R. M. Lamb. 

PLATO: REPUBLIC, Paut Shorey. 

PLUTARCH : MORALIA, F. C. Babbitt. 

ST. BASIL: LETTERS, Prof. R. J. Deferrari. 

SEXTUS EMPIRICUS, A. C. Pearson. 

THEOPHRASTUS: CHARACTERS, J. H. Edmonds; HERODAS ; 
CERCIDAS, etc. ; HETIEROCLES, PILLLOGELOS, A. D. Knox. 


Latin Authors. 


AULUS GELLIUS, J. C. Rolfe. 

BEDE: ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, Rev. H. F. Stewart. 

CICERO: AD FAMILIARES, W. Glyn Williams. 

CICERO: CATILINE ORATIONS, B. L. Ullman, 

CICERO: DE NATURA DEORUM, II. Rackham. 

CICERO: DE ORATORE, ORATOR, BRUTUS, Charles Stuttaford. 

CICERO: DE REPUBLICA axp DE L EGIBUS, Clinton Keyes. 

CICERO: PHILIPPICS, W. C. A. Ker. 

CICERO: PRO CABCINA, PRO LEGE MANILIA, PRO CLUENTIO, 
PRO RABIRIO, II. Grose Hodge. 

CICERO: VE RRINE ORATIONS, I. H. G. Greenwood. 

HORACE, EPISTLES anp SATIRES, Ii. R. Fairclough. 

LUCAN, vf D. Duff. 

OVID: FASTI, Sir J. G. Frazer, 

PLINY = NATURAL HISTORY, W. H. S. Jones and L. F. Newman. 

ST. AUGUSTINE: MINOR WORKS, Rev. P. Wicksteed. 

SENECA: MORAL ESSAYS, J. W. Basore. 

STATIUS, I. A. Mozeley. 

TACITUS : ANNALS, John Jackson. 

VALERIUS FLACCUS, A. F. Schofield. 
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